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PREFACE. 


There  is  not  perhaps  any  portion 
of  the  globe  that  presents,  at  this 
moment,  a  spectacle  so  full  of  interest 
to  the  contemplative  mind  as  the 
islands  scattered  over  the  vast  ocean 
which  intervenes  between  the  Asiatic 
and  American  continents.  Half  a 
century  ago,  many  of  these  islands 
were  scarcely  known  even  by  name 
to  the  civilized  world ;  and  most  of 
them,  though  indeed  casually  seen  by 
earlier  mariners,  had  never  been  ex- 
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ploredby  Europeans,  till  the  peaceful 
expeditions  equipped  by  the  British 
government  in  the  early'  pait 
reign  of  the  late  king,  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  researches  of  our  great  na¬ 
vigator,  Captain  Cook,  exhibited 
their  inhabitants  in  all  the  freshness 
of  a  new  discovery,  and  opened  to 
the  philosopher  a  fertile  theme  of 
enquiry  and  speculation. 

In  all  these  tribes,  how  distant 
soever  from  each  other,  much  the 
same  habits  and  manners  and  a 
nearly  equal  degree  of  barbarism 
were  found  to  prevail.  With  the 
benevolent  design  of  improving  their 
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condition,  the  officers  of  our  ships 
industriously  introduced  among  them 
the  most  serviceable  of  our  domestic 
animals  to  which  they  were  utter 
strangers,  and  such  generally  useful 
vegetable  productions  as  were  best, 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
their  respective  islands.  The  inter¬ 
course  with  Europeans,  which  from 
this  ti  me  became  more  frequent,  served 
tomake  these  savages  acquainted  with 
the  superiority  of  their  visitors  in  all 
those  arts  that  tend  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  embellishment  of  life.  An 
eager  desire  to  possess  themselves  of 
our  mechanical  instruments,  aud  a 
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spirit  of  imitation  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  this  impression. 
The  change  thus  gradually  operating 
among  them  was  accelerated  by  the 
establishment  in  some  of  the  islands 
of  missionaries,  whose  religious  la¬ 
bours,  however,  seemed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  be  totally  lruitless. 
Their  perseverance  has  nevertheless 
been  crowned  with  a  result  surpassing 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  and 
a  revolution  which,  we  trust,  will  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Ocean,  is  now  in  rapid  progress 
among  some  of  its  tribes.  Among 
savages  who,  a  short  time  since. 
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w,,,e  hut  a  few  degrees  removed 
from  a  state  of  nature,  printing 
presses  have  been  establish  ed-writ- 
ten  laws  have  been  promulgated-the 
trial  by  jury  adopted-the  rudiments 
of  navies  formed  regular  roads  ma 
—churches  built— societies  for  th* 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  ami 
the  encouragement  of  the  Arts  nisti- 
tuted-and  the  atrocious  cruelties  of 
the  ancient  superstition  have  yielded 
to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ 

Sincerely  as  we  should  rejoice  in 
such  a  change,  by  whomsoever  effect¬ 
ed,  we  must  confess  that  it  heightens 

our  gratification  to  find  such  won- 
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ders  accomplished  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  Englishmen,  and 
much  of  a  British  spirit  and  British 
feelings  diffused  along  with  these 
improvements.  The  extension  of 
that  spirit  and  of  those  feelings  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe  we 
hail  with  cordial  exultation,  not 
merely  because  England  is  the  land 
of  our  birth,  but  because  we  are 
convinced  that  institutions  arising 
out  of  them  are  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  liberty,  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  mankind  than  those 
of  any  other  nation  under  the  face  of 
heaven. 

In  justice  to  the  authors  of  some 
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of  the  most  recent  publications  re¬ 
specting  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we 
cannot  omit  acknowledging  the  as¬ 
sistance  derived  from  them  in  the 
compilation  of  these  volumes.  Our 
first  tribute  is  due  to  the  valuable 
work  of  Mr.  Mariner,  whose  com¬ 
pulsory  residence  in  the  Tonga  groupe, 
and  whose  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  native  language  and  man¬ 
ners,  have  enabled  him  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  customs,  religion, 
character  and  present  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  islands  and  the 
kindred  tribes  spread  over  the  South 
Sea,  than  any  preceding  writer.  Re- 
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lative  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ranch 
important  information  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  unfortunate  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell’s  Voyage  round  the 
World .  The  circumnavigation  of 
Captain  Kotzebue,  in  the  Russian 
ship  Rurick,  has  furnished  us  with 
particulars  of  the  Uadack  chain, 
which  appear  to  have  been  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  that  officer ;  and  for 
great  part  of  our  account  of  New 
Zealand  we  are  indebted  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  a  Ten  Month's  Residence 
there  by  Captain  Cruise  of  the  84th 
regiment.  The  particulars  of  the 
astonishing  work  ol  civilization* 
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which,  commencing  at  Otaheite  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  Sandwich  groupe,  and  is  ex¬ 
tending  to  other  parts  of  the  Great 
Ocean,  we  owe  to  the  Annual  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  to  whose  unwearied  zeal  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  this 
glorious  result  is  chiefly  to  he  as¬ 
cribed. 

To  Lieutenant  Gardiner  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  we  have  also  to  express 
our  best  acknowledgments  for  the 
obliging  communication  of  original 
drawings,  from  which  we  have  se¬ 
lected  some  of  the  figures  represent- 
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ing  natives  of  the  Marquesas.  Many 
of  the  other  engravings  which  em¬ 
bellish  these  volumes  are  copied  trom 
the  interesting  designs  of  M.  Choris, 
who,  as  draughtsman,  accompanied 
Captain  Kotzebue  in  his  late  voyage 
of  discovery. 
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SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS 


Sit  miniature. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  modern 
navigators  demonstrafes  that  we  must 
look  to  the  extensive  countries  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  great  ocean,  which 
we  call  indiscriminately  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  South  Sea,  for  the  origin  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  innumerable 
Islands  by  which  it  is  studded.  Their 
languages,  arts,  manners  and  customs, 
prove  their  derivation  from  an  Asiatic 
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stock.  The  domestic  animals  and 
plants  which  have  every  where  accom¬ 
panied  them,  and  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  Old  World,  proclaim  the  re¬ 
gions  from  which  they  were  brought. 

We  find  the  sugar-cane,  the  plan¬ 
tain,  the  paper-mulberry  tree,  the  ba¬ 
nana,  yam  and  sweet  potatoe  ;  and  of 
animals,  the  domestic  fowl,  did  used 
over  the  whole  ocean  as  far  as  Easter 
Island  ;  the  bread-fruit  and  some  other 
vegetable  productions,  the  hog  and  the 
dog,  as  far  as  the  Society,  Marquesas 
and  Sandwich  Islands.  New  Zealand 
possessed  the  latter  only,  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  Islands  only  the  former,  though 
the  dog  was  known  there  by  name. 
Neither  of  these  animals  is  found  in 
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the  Carolines  and  other  islands  eastward 
of  the  Philippines,  between  the  equator 
and  the  northern  tropic. 

In  some  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  we 
find  the  natives  dressed  in  the  same 
sort  of  stuff  made  of  the  inner  bark  oi 
trees,  which  is  universally  worn  by  the 
people  of  the  South  Sea  :  and  the  same 
kind  of  personal  ornaments  are  common 
to  both. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
trace  back  to  one  principle  and  one 
source  the  various  modifications  of  the 
prohibitory  laws  and  customs  of  the 
taboo ,  which  separate  the  sexes,  raise 
insuperable  barriers  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  the  people,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  of  social  order  among 
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all  the  tribes  of  the  South  Sea.  rlhe  aid 
of  written  records  is  wanting  to  enable 
us  to  deduce  them  from  the  religious 
and  civil  system  of  other  known  nations. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  re¬ 
cognize  in  these  and  other  usages, 
such  as  the  prevailing  practice  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  and  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits,  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  undoubtedly  conveyed  to 
these  people  through  the  channel  of  the 
institutions  of  Mahomet.  In  their 
treatment  of  the  female  sex,  in  their 
constant  ablutions,  in  their  notions  re¬ 
specting  the  contact  of  a  dead  body,  in 
their  ideas  of  paradise,  and  in  some  of 
their  religious  ceremonies,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  will  not  fail  to  discover 
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also  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  faith 
and  practice  inculcated  by  the  Pro¬ 
phet. 

The  inequality  of  classes,  founded  on 
arrangements  which  nearly  resemble 
the  feudal  system  of  our  ancestors, 
and  which  are  held  most  sacred  by  the 
islanders  of  the  South  Sea ;  and  the 
devotion  of  certain  classes  in  some  of 
these  tribes,  as  in  the  Tonga  islands, 
to  particular  professions  and  modes  of 
life,  remind  us  of  India.  The  volun¬ 
tary  death  of  the  wife  in  the  Feejee 
islands,  and  the  similar  custom  which 
prevaded  in  the  family  of  looitonga, 
in  the  Tonga  islands,  likewise  refer  us 
to  the  same  country.  The  use  of  the 
beverage  called  cava ,  ava,  and  yava9  is 
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foutul  to  be  almost  universal  arntfug 
the  South  Sea  islanders.  W  ould  not 
this  appellation  seem  to  indicate  some 
connexion  with  the  Asiatic  nations, 
who  are  equally  addicted  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  cave  or  cahveh ,  called  by  us 
coffee :  but  which  term  the  Orientals 
apply  also  to  wine  or  any  intoxicating 
liquor?  Shaw,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the 
word  is  of  Persian  origin,  ami  signifies 
drinking  or  any  thing  fit  to  drink.  The 
coincidence  at  least  is  striking.  Wc 
leave  to  those  who  are  better  qualified 
for  such  researches  to  determine  what 
weight  is  due  to  this  conjecture.  . 

Should  ii  now  be  asked  how  and  at 
what  time  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin 
could  bare  dispersed  itself  over  the  re- 
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motest  islands  of  this  vast  ocean,  in  a . 
direction  contrary  to  the  course  of  the 
wind,  bringing'  along  with  it  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals  and  useful  plants  of  its 
native  land  ;  bow  the  different  tribes  in 
their  separation  from  each  othtr  could 
there  preserve  the  same  manners  and 
the  same  arts,  and  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  writing  and  the  habit  of  arbi¬ 
trary  innovations,  yet  speak  but  one 
common  language  :  we  can  only  confess 
our  ignorance  on  these  points. 

A  gradual  extension  from  west  to 
east,  occasioned  by  accidental  causes,  is 
the  hypothesis  which  seems  to  present 
the  fewest  difficulties.  Facts  recorded 
by  modern  navigators  tend  to  prove 
that  the  currents  sot  in  that  direction 
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though  the  winds*  blow  the  contrary 
way.  Kotzebue’s  recent  voyage  fur¬ 
nishes  two  remarkable  illustrations  of 
this  point,  which  may  serve  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  those  islands  were  originally 
planted  as  well  as  peopled.  Having 
occasion  to  mention  Captain  Alexander 
Adams,  commander  of  a  vessel  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Kotzebue  gives  the  following  curious 
extract  from  the  journal  kept  by  that 
officer  while  mate  of  the  British  brig 
Forester. 

Br><!  Forester y  the  24 th  March ,  1815, 
at  Sea  near  the  coast  of  California , 
fat .  30°  45'  northy  long.  233°  3'  east. 

During  a  strong  wind  from  w.  n.  w. 
and  rainy  weather,  we  descried  in  the 
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morning  at  6  o’clock,  a  ship  at  a  small 
distance,  tlie  appearance  of  which  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  she  stood  in  need  of  assist¬ 
ance.  We  immediately’  directed  our 
course  towards  her,  and  recognized  her 
to  be  a  Japanese  vessel  which  had  lost 
her  masts  and  rudder.  I  was  sent  on 
hoard  by  the  Captain,  and  found  in  the 
ship  only  three  dying;  Japanese,  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  two  sailors.  I  instantly  had  the 
unfortunate  men  carried  to  our  brig,  where 
they  were  perfectly  recovered  after  four 
months  careful  attendance.  We  learned 
from  these  people  that  they  came  from 
the  port  of  Osaka,  and  were  bound  to 
another  commercial  town,  but  had  been 
overtaken  immediately  on  their  departure 
by  a  storm,  and  lost  their  mast  and  rud¬ 
der.  They  had  been,  up  to  this  day,  the 
sport  of  the  waves  for  seventeen  months, 
and  out  of  a  crew  of  thirtv-live  men,  these 
three  only  survived,  aud  they  too  must 
soon  have  perished  of  huuger. 
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This  note,  observes  Kotzebue,  is  so 
far  remarkable,  as  it  proves  that  the 
currents  in  these  seas,  that  is,  north  of 
the  tropics,  always  keep  their  direction 
from  west  to  east. 

Another  passage,  however,  in  the 
work  of  the  same  navigator,  shows  that 
this  direction  is  not  confined  to  the 
north  of  the  tropics,  for  we  are  told 
that  Kadoo  recognized  among  the  seeds 
thrown  on  the  shore  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  and  Radack,  many  belonging  to 
native  plants  of  the  Carolines. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
identity  of  the  mother  language  of  the 
different  dialects  spoken  by  the  various 
tribes  scattered  over  so  immense  a 
space.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  Ma- 
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lay.  The  researches  of  modern  naviga¬ 
tors  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have 
shown  that  New  Zealand  and  all  the 
intermediate  archipelagoes  as  far  aa 
Easter  Island,  as  well  as  the  detached 
groupe  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are 
inhabited  by  descendants  from  the  same 
stock,  who  have  arrived  almost  every 
whereat  the  same  degree  of  civilization, 
and  speak  the  same  language,  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  which  are  distinguished  only 
by  local  differences  in  pronunciation  ; 
so  that  mariners  who  have  collected 
words  on  one  island  have  often  been 
able  with  their  help  to  make  themselves 
understood  in  others  very  remote. 
Thus  Tupia,  a  native  of  the  Society 
Islands,  could  render  himself  intelligi- 
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ble  to  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the 

people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  find  no 

difficulty  to  understand  those  of  Ota- 

beite. 

Whatever  difference  there  is  between 
them  seems  owing' to  arbitrary  changes. 
In  Otaheite,  at  the  accession  of  a  sove¬ 
reign,  or  on  any  other  similar  occasions, 
words  belonging  to  the  general  lan¬ 
guage  are  banished  and  replaced  by 
new  ones.  This  strange  custom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  a  Spaniard 
named  Marini,  settled  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  is  not  unknown  there.  He 
informed  the  Russian  navigators,  that 
about  the  year  1S00,  the  late  king  Tam- 
mearaea,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
son,  invented  and  began  to  introduce  a 
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new  language.  The  new  words  were 
neither  related  to,  nor  derived  from  any 
roots  of  the  current  language.  Some 
powerful  chiefs,  displeased  at  the  change, 
are  said  to  have  destroyed  by  poison  the 
child  who  caused  it :  at  his  death  the 
attempt  was  relinquished,  and  the  old 
language  again  adopted. 

It  appears,  that  the  language  of  reli¬ 
gion  employed  in  these  islands  is  a 
peculiar  one,  differing  from  the  spoken 
language,  and  not  understood  by  the 
common  people.  This  language  does 
not  appear  to  have  received  that  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  deserves  from  Europeans 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  residing 
in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It 
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might  he  the  ancient,  uncorrupted  lan* 
guage  of  the  people,  and  in  tliis  case, 
the  careful  study  of  it  could  not  fail  to 
assist  essentially  in  solving  the  problem 
of  their  origin. 

In  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carolines 
and  the  islands  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Philippines,  we  find  a  second  family  of 
nations  who  are  variously  connected  by 
the  same  manners  and  arts,  and  by  great 
skill  in  navigation  and  trade.  They 
are  a  peaceable,  and,  in  most  respects, 
amiable  people,  who  worship  no  idols, 
live  without  domestic  at.imals  on  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  and  offer  its 
first  fruits  to  invisible  deities.  They 
build  the  most  ingenious  vessels,  and 
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perforin  distant  voyages  by  means  of 
their  accurate  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
currents  and  monsoons. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  resem¬ 
blance  of  most  of  these  tribes,  ami 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  each 
other,  a  great  diversity  of  languages 
prevails  among  them.  1  he  dialect  of 
the  Pelew  Islands  seems  to  differ  most 
from  the  common  language  of  the 
eastern  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  that  of 
Radack  to  approach  the  nearest  to  it. 

Lastly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia  belong  to 
a  third  race,  the  Papuas  or  Austral 
Negroes,  who  are  spread  also  over 
New  Holland,  New  Guinea  and  the 
groupe  of  islands  situated  to  the  east- 
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ward  of  the  latter.  The  languages  of 
the  tribes  of  this  third  race,  are  not 
only  totally  different  from  the  general 
language  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
but  even  entirely  dissimilar  to  one 
another. 

We  shall  commence  our  survey  of 
the  first  of  these  great  families,  with 
the  Friendly  Islanders,  concerning 
whom  we  possess  mote  authentic  and 
circumstantial  information  than  we  have 
vet  received  respecting  any  of  their  kin¬ 
dred  tribes.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  valuable  work,  compiled  by 
Dr.  Martin  from  the  materials  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  William  Manner,  an  in¬ 
telligent  Englishman,  who,  during  a 
residence  of  some  years  in  the  Tonga 
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groupe,  enjoyed  peculiarly  favourable 
opportunities  of  obtaining  a  most  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
religion  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
Much  that  is  related  concerning  them 
will  equally  apply  to  the  people  of  other 
islands  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  treat :  this  part  will  therefore  serve 
to  illustrate  the  succeeding  portions  of 
these  volumes,  and  a  reference  to  it  will 
probably  enable  us  to  save  many  repe¬ 
titions  . 
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This  cluster  of  islands,  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  18th  and  22d  degree  of  south 
latitude,  and  between  the  175th  and 
176th  west  longitude  from  Greenwich, 
was  thus  named  by  Captain  Cook  on 
account  of  the  friendship  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  subsist  among  the  inhabitants  and 
their  courteous  beliavour  to  strangers. 
Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  by  whom 
they  were  visited  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gave  to  the  three 
principal  islands  the  names  of  New 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and  Middle- 
burg,  which  bear  the  native  appellations 
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of  Tonga,  Anatnooka,  andVavaoo,  Lefoo- 
ga  and  the  cluster  called  the  Hapaee  is¬ 
lands  complete  thegroupe.  It  comprises 
more  than  sixty  islands  small  and  large. 
Tonga,  the  most  extensive,  is  about 
twenty-one  miles  in  length  and  thirteen 
broad  i  it  has  always  been  considered 
by  the  natives  as  the  most  noble  ot  ail 
the  Friendly  Islands,  and  from  time 
immemorial,  the  greatest  chiefs  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  it  their  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  residence,  and  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  there  after  their  decease  in  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors.  It  gives 
name  also  by  way  of  pre-eminence  to 
all  these  islands  taken  collectively,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  taboo 
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or  sacred,  whence  it  has  been  erroneous* 
ly  denominated  by  navigators  and  iu 
our  charts,  Tongataboo. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  seem  to 
be  descended  from  one  common  stock 
with  those  of  other  tribes  scattered 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  most 
of  whom,  however,  according  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  them  drawn  by  Mr.  Mariner, 
they  are  advantageously  distinguished. 

They  seldom  exceed  the  common  sta* 
turc,  but  are  very  strong  and  well  made, 
especially  as  to  their  limbs.  They  are 
generally  broad  about  the  shoulders; 
and  though  the  muscular  disposition  of 
the  men,  which  seems  to  be  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  much  action,  rather  conveys 
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the  appearance  of  strength  than  of 
beauty,  still  many  of  them  are  really 
handsome. 

The  women  are  not  so  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  men  by  their  tea- 
tures  as  by  their  general  form,  which 
is  mostly  well  proportioned.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  many  arc  so  delicate  as  not  on¬ 
ly  to  he  a  true  index  of  their  sex,  but 
to  lay  claim  to  a  considerable  share  of 
beauty  and  expression  ;  while  some  are 
absolutely  perfect  models  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  figure.  But  the  most  remarkable 
distinction  in  the  women  is  the  uncom¬ 
mon  smallness  and  delicacy  of  their 
fingers,  which  may  be  put  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  finest  in  Europe.  1  he 
general  colour  is  a  cast  deeper  than  the 
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copper  brown ;  but  several  of  both 
sexes  have  a  true  olive  complexion,  and 
some  of  the  females  are  even  a  great 
deal  fairer. 

Their  hair  is  in  general  thick,  straight 
and  strong,  though  a  few  have  it  bushy 
or  frizzled.  The  natural  colour  is 
black,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  men 
and  some  of  the  women  have  it  stained 
of  a  brown  or  purple  colour,  and  a  few 
of  an  orange  cast.  They  wear  it  cut  in 
various  ways.  Some  cut  it  off  on  one 
side  of  the  head  only,  others  have  it 
entirely  cut  off  excepting  a  single  lock  : 
the  women  in  general  wear  it  short. 
The  men  shave  the  beard  by  means  of 
the  two  valves  of  a  species  of  shell-fish 
every  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  heads 
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of  infants  are  kept  closely  shaved  with 
a  shark’s  tooth  by  the  mother. 

The  operation  of  tattowing,  which  will 
be  described  at  large  in  another  place,* 
is  practised  in  these  islands.  It  would  be 
deemed  unmanly  to  want  this  distinction 
and  all  males  therefore  submit  to  the 
operation  as  soon  as  they  are  grown  up. 
They  employ  a  variety  of  patterns  with 
which  they  cover  the  body  from  above 
the  navel  and  the  thighs  nearly  to  the 
knees.  Women  are  not  subjected  to 
thi3  process  :  though  many  choose  to 
have  only  a  few  lines  or  spots  thus  im¬ 
printed  on  the  inside  of  their  hands. 
'The  boys  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen 
undergo  a  species  of  circumcision. 

•  See  the  Marquesas  Islands. 
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The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  the  same. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mul¬ 
berry  tree,  called  gnutoo,  or  of  matting, 
but  mostly  the  former,  about  two  yards 
wide  and  two  and  a  half  long  ;  at  least  so 
long  as  to  go  once  and  a  half  round  the 
waist,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  a,  gir¬ 
dle  or  cord.  It  is  double  before,  and 
hangs  down  like  a  petticoat  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  leg.  The  upper  part  of  this 
garment  above  the  girdle  is  plaited  into 
several  folds,  so  that  when  unfolded 
there  is  cloth  sufficient  to  draw  up  and 
wrap  over  the  head  and  shoulders  in 
bad  weather  or  at  night.  There  are 
two  or  three  other  ways  of  wearing  this 
garment,  but  that  here  described  is 
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considered  as  the  most  elegant,  and 
is  therefore  the  most  usual  among 
chiefs. 

Persons  of  the  inferior  class  arc  satis¬ 
fied  with  u  smaller  piece  of  cloth,  and 
very  often  wear  nothing  hut  a  covering 
made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  muro , 
which  is  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  or 
matting  like  a  sash  :  this  they  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  thighs  and  fasten  round  the 
waist ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  men. 

The  women  adjust  their  gnatoos  in  a 
different  way  from  the  other  sex ;  but 
the  principal  distinction  of  their  dre9S  is 
a  small  mat,  about  a  foot  wide,  worn 
round  the  middle.  Old  and  pregnant 
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women  wear  the  gnatoo  in  front  so  as 
to  cover  the  bosom. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  both  sexes 
are  necklaces  made  of  the  fruit  of  the 
pandanus  and  various  sweet  smelling 
flowers,  which  go  under  the  general 
name  of  kahulla .  Others  are  composed 
of  small  shells,  the  wing  and  leg-bones 
of  birds,  and  other  things,  all  which 
hang  loose  on  the  breast.  Voyagers 
have  erroneously  asserted  that  they  also 
wear  strings  of  teeth  round  their  neck3, 
whereas  it  is  only  the  forms  of  teeth 
cut  out  of  those  of  the  whale,  each  pre¬ 
serving  the  shape  of  a  whale's  tooth, 
from  an  inch  to  four  inches  long.  In 
the  broadest  part  is  a  hole  by  which  they 
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arc  closely  strung  and  Put  round  the 
neck,  the  largest  being  in  front,  and 
the  others  decreasing  in  size  on  cacli 
side  up  to  the  back  of  the  neck;  so  that 
when  drawn  close,  their  pointed  extre¬ 
mities  diverge  and  form  a  pleasing  or¬ 
nament  on  their  brown  skins,  which 
they  highly  prize  as  well  on  account  of 
its  scarcity  as  its  beauty. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  neatness 
and  how  little  waste  they  make  these 
ornaments  with  such  rude  instruments, 
having  in  general  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
mon  European  chisel,  or  a  piece  of  a 
saw,  or  perhaps  only  a  nail  flattened  and 
sharpened.  Before  they  procured  iron 
from  European  ships  they  employed 
only  a  sharp  stone  for  this  purpose 
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With  this  kind  of  ivory  they  likewise  in¬ 
lay  their  wooden  pillows  and  their  clubs. 

They  adorn  their  fingers  with  rings  of 
tortoise-shell,  and  a  number  of  these 
joined  together  are  worn  as  bracelets  at 
the  wrists.  The  lobes  of  both  ears, 
though  most  frequently  hut  one,  arc 
sometimes  perforated  with  two  holes, 
in  which  they  insert  cylindrical  pieces 
of  ivory  about  three  inches  long. 

These  people  pay  strict  attention  to 
personal  cleanliness.  Rising  with  the 
dawn,  they  wrap  their  gnatoos  rouud 
them  and  go  out  to  bathe  either  in  the 
sea  or  in  a  pond ;  or  if  neither  be  at 
hand,  they  have  water  poured  over 
them  out  of  cocoa-nut  shells.  When 
bathing  they  wear  an  apron  either  of 
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gnatoo  or  of  the  leaves  of  the  chi  tree. 
On  their  return  home,  they  oil  them* 
selves  all  over,  generally  with  oil 
scented  with  the  aroma  of  flowers  ;  great 
chiefs  frequently  use  the  oil  of  sandal¬ 
wood,  which  they  bring  from  the  Feejee 
islands  for  the  purpose.  Alter  this  ope- 
ration  they  put  on  their  dress  with  all 
possible  neatness.  When  they  have  no 
evening  dances,  they  again  bathe  and 
oil  themselves  before  they  retire  to  rest, 
which  they  generally  do  about  sun-set. 

The  houses  of  persons  of  the  lower 
class  are  small  mean  huts,  but  those  of 
the  better  sort  are  larger  and  more  com¬ 
fortable.  The  dimensions  of  one  of  a 
middling  size  are  about  thirty  feet  long, 
twenty  broad  and  twelve  high-  The  ge- 
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neral  form  of  the  houses  is  oblong,  ra¬ 
ther  approaching  to  an  oval,  the  ends 
being  closed  and  the  front  and  hack 
open.  The  sloping  thatched  roof,  which 
is  generally  supported  by  four  posts, 
in  larger  houses  by  six  or  more,  de¬ 
scends  to  within  about  four  feet  of  the 
ground.  The  chief  art  in  building  a 
house  cousists  in  fastening  the  timbers 
strongly  with  plait  of  different  colours, 
made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  very  ornamental ; 
the  colours,  which  are  black,  red  and 
yellow,  being  very  tastefully  disposed. 
The  thatch  of  the  better  sort  of  houses 
is  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  which  will  last  seven  or  eight 
years ;  and  that  of  common  houses  of 
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the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  which 
require  to  be  renewed  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  ground  within,  being  raised 
about  a  foot,  is  beaten  down  hard,  and 
covered  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  dried  grass,  or  leaves  of  the  ifi 
tree,  and  over  these  is  laid  a  bleached 
matting,  made  of  the  young  leaves  of 
the  cocoa-nut  tree-  The  house  which 
forms  in  reality  but  one  apartment,  is 
occasionally  divided  by  screens  of  mat¬ 
ting  six  or  eight  feet  high.  In  rainy 
weather,  or  at  night  when  it  is  cold,  a 
sort  of  blind,  attached  to  the  eaves  of 
the  open  sides  of  the  house,  can  be  let 
down.  These  blinds  arc  made  of  long 
mats,  about  six  inches  wide,  oue  above 
another,  and  rather  overlapping;  and 
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they  are  so  contrived  as  to  draw  up  by 
means  of  strings  like  our  Venetian 
blinds.  Common  houses  have  not  these 
blinds,  but  a  few  mats  are  hung  up  in¬ 
stead  of  them  whenever  occasion  re¬ 
quires. 

In  every  island  there  is  a  number  of 
very  extensive  buildings,  at  which  pub¬ 
lic  assemblies,  festivities,  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  are  held  ;  Vavaoo,  being  a  large 
island,  has  fourteen  or  fifteen  :  each  of 
these  edifices  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
grass-plot  of  about  three  acres.  A  place 
of  this  kind  is  called  a  marly. 

Their  whole  furniture  consists  of  a 
bowl  or  two  for  holding  a  beverage 
called  cuca,  a  few  gourds,  cocoa-nut 
shells  and  low  wooden  stools,  which 
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serve  them  for  pillows.  These  are 
about  two  feet  long,  but  only  four  or 
five  inches  high  and  nearly  four  broad, 
bending  down  in  the  middle,  with  four 
strong  legs  and  circular  feet ;  the 
whole  made  of  one  piece  of  black  or 
brown  wood,  neatly  polished  and  inlaid 
with  bits  of  ivory- 

These  islanders  display  great  inge¬ 
nuity  in  the  building,  as  well  as  in  the 
navigating  of  their  can  ics.  The  only 
tools  which  they  used  for  constructing 
them,  before  these  seas  began  to  be 
frequented  by  Europeans,  were  hatch¬ 
ets,  or  rather  thick  adzes  of  smooth 
black  stone,  augrcs  made  of  sharks’ 
teeth,  fixed  on  small  handles,  and  rasps 
of  the  rough  skin  of  a  fish,  fastened  on 
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flat  pieces  of  wood  which  also  have 
handles.  The  cordage  is  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,  which, 
though  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  they  plait  of  the  thickness 
of  a  small  quill  to  any  length  they 
please.  Their  line  for  fishing  is  as 
strong  and  even  as  the  best  of  ours,  and 
nearly  resembles  it  in  every  respect  ^ 
and  they  make  hooks,  botli  large  and 
small,  of  pearl  shell. 

The  canoes  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
surpass  in  neatness  and  workmanship 
those  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
They  are  built  of  several  pieces  sewed 
together  like  the  timbers  of  their 
houses  with  plait,  in  so  neat  a  manner 
that  on  the  outside  it  is  difficult  to  sec 
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thcjoints  :  all  the  fastenings  are  in  the 
inside.  The  single  canoes  are  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  broad  in 
the  middle :  the  stern  terminates  in  a 
point,  and  the  head  is  something  like 
the  point  of  a  wedge.  All  these  single 
canoes  have  outriggers  and  arc  some¬ 
times  navigated  with  sails,  but  more 
generally  with  paddles.  The  two  ves¬ 
sels  which  compose  the  double  canoes, 
are  each  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
long  and  four  or  five  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  :  both  ends  terminate  nearly  in  a 
point.  Two  such  canoes  are  fastened 
together,  parallel  with  each  other,  about 
six  or  seven  feet  asunder,  by  strong 
which  is  laid  a 


cross-beams,  over 
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boarded  platform.  All  the  parts  com¬ 
posing-  the  double  canoe  are  made  as 
strong  and  light  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  admit:  so  that  they  may  be 
itninerged  in  water  to  the  very  plat, 
form,  without  being  in  danger  of 
filling ;  nor  is  it  possible  under  any 
circumstance  for  them  to  sink  so  long 
as  they  hold  together.  Thus  they  are 
adapted  not  only  for  vessels  of  burden, 
but  also  for  distant  navigation ;  and  the 
natives  perform  voyages  of  one  or  two 
hundred  leagues  in  them.  They  are 
rigged  with  one  mast  with  steps  upon 
the  platform,  which  can  be  raised  or 
taken  down,  and  navigated  with  a 
latteen  sail  or  triangular  ones,  extended 
by  a  long  yard  which  is  a  little  bent. 
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The  sails  are  made  of  mats.  On  the 
platform  is  erected  a  little  shed  or  hut, 
to  screen  the  crew  from  the  sun  and 
weather  :  and  the  vessel  carries  a  move¬ 
able  tire  hearth,  which  is  a  square, 
shallow  wooden  trough  filled  with 
stones.  A  strong  rope  with  large 
8 tones  fastened  to  the  end  serves  the 
purpose  of  an  anchor. 

Their  weapons  are  clubs,  spears, 
darts,  bows  and  arrows.  The  former 
are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  but  the 
most  common  form  is  quadrangular. 
By  far  the  greater  number  are  carved 
over  in  many  chequered  patterns,  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  plain  clubs  is  as  highly  polished 
as  if  finished  by  an  European  artist 
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with  the  best  instruments.  Their  spears 
are  sometimes  plain  sharp-pointed 
sticks,  and  sometimes  barbed :  and 
their  bows  and  arrows  are  of  a  peculiar 
construction.  The  bow,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man’9  little  finger,  forma 
a  slight  curve  when  slack  ;  and  the  con¬ 
vex  part  is  channelled  with  a  single 
deep  groove  in  which  the  bow-string  is 
lodged.  In  order  to  bend  it,  instead  of 
drawing  it  so  as  to  increase  the  natural 
curve,  they  draw  it  the  contrary  way, 
till  it  forms  a  curve  on  the  other  side. 
The  arrow  is  made  of  reed  and  pointed 
with  hard  wood. 

Yams,  plantains  and  cocoa-nuts  and 
bread-fruit,  compose  the  greatest  part 
of  their  vegetable  diet*  Of  their  animal 
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food  the  chief  articles  are  hogs,  .fowls 
and  fish,  the  latter  commonly  eaten 
raw  :  but  the  otherarticlea  are  common¬ 
ly  dressed  by  baking.  Instead  of  plates 
they  lay  their  victuals  on  green  plantain 
leaves.  The  women  are  not  excluded 
from  taking  their  meals  with  the  men. 

When  a  person  salutes  a  superior  re¬ 
lation,  he  kisses  the  hand  of  the  party  ; 
if  a  very  superior  relation,  be  kisses  the 
foot;  the  superior  in  return  kisses  the 
forehead.  Their  kiss,  however,  differs 
much  from  ours,  consisting  only  in  the 
pressure  of  the  upper  lip  and  nostrils, 
so  as  to  have  more  the  appea ranee  of 
smelling.  When  two  equals  salute, 
each  applies  his  upper  lip  and  nostrils 
to  the  forehead  of  the  other ;  or  they 
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apply  their  lips  to  the  lips  of  each 
other,,,  but  without  any  movement. 
Our  kiss  they  never  adopt,  not  even 
between  the  sexes,  but  term  it  in  ridi¬ 
cule,  <(  the  white  man's  kiss." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Mariner's  work, 
that  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the 
friendly  Islands  havs  undergone  a  great 
change  since  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's 
last  visit.  They  knew  then  but  little 
of  war  ;  the  only  quarrels  in  which  they 
were  previously  engaged  having  been 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Feejee 
islands,  about  120  leagues  to  the  west¬ 
ward  ;  for,  having  been  in  t’  e  habit  of 
visiting  those  islands  to  procure  sandal¬ 
wood  and  other  commodities,  they  oc¬ 
casionally  assisted  one  or  other  of  the 
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warlike  parties  there  against  their  ene¬ 
mies.  The  bows  and  arrows  previously 
employed  by  the  people  of  1  onga  were 
of  a  weaker  kind,  less  suitable  for  war 
than  sport,  for  shooting  rats,  birds,  and 
other  small  animals.  From  the  fierce 
and  warlike  people  of  the  heejec 
islands,  however,  they  soon  learned  to 
construct  bow3  and  arrows  of  a  much 
more  formidable  kind,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  better  form  of  the 
spear,  and  a  superior  method  of  holding 
and  throwing  that  weapon.  They  also 
imitated  them,  by  degrees,  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  painting  their  faces  and  using  a 
peculiar  dress  in  time  of  war,  producing 
a  fierce  appearance  calculated  to  strike 
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terror  into  their  enemies.  These  mar¬ 
tial  improvements  were  in  progress  at 
the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s  visit,  hut 
not  in  general  practice ;  for  having  few 
or  no  civil  dissensions  among  them, 
selves,  the  knowledge  of  these  things 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a 
few  young  chiefs  and  their  adherents 
who  had  been  at  the  Feejee  Islands. 
The  murder  of  King  Toogoo  Ahoo,  and 
the  long  subsequent  struggle  which 
gave  to  Finow  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Tonga  islands,  have  introduced  among 
the  inhabitants  much  of  that  warlike 
spirit  which  animates  the  Feejee  people, 
whose  maxim  is,  that  war  and  strife  are 
the  noble  employments  of  men,  and 
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that  ease  and  pleasure  are  worthy  to  be 
courted  only  by  the  weak  and  effemi¬ 
nate. 

It  was  from  the  Fccjec  people  also 
that  the  Tonga  islanders  acquired  a 
relish  for  human  flesh  as  well  as  for 
war.  A  famine,  which  happened  some 
time  afterwards,  served  to  make  them 
more  familiar  with  this  unnatural  food. 
On  this  occasion  they  waylaid  and  mur¬ 
dered  one  another  to  supply  themselves 
with  food;  and  they  relate  that  four 
brothers  during  this  time  of  scarcity  in¬ 
vited  their  aunt  to  come  and  partake  of 
a  large  yam,  which,  they  said,  they  had 
secretly  procured.  The  poor  woman, 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  good 
meal,  repaired  to  the  house  of  her 
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nephews,  who  presently  dispatched  her, 
and  she  herself  furnished  them  with 
materials  for  a  repast. 

During  Mariner’s  residence  on  the 
island,  after  a  battle,  some  of  the  chiefs 
proposed  to  kill  their  prisoners  lest 
they  should  escape,  and  then  roast  and 
eat  them.  This  proposal  was  readily 
assented  to,  especially  as  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  then  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  were  accordingly  dis¬ 
patched;  their  flesh  was  cut  up  into 
small  portions,  washed  with  sea- water, 
wrapped  in  plantain  leaves  and  roasted 
under  hot  stones  •  two  or  three  were 
embowelled  and  baked  whole  in  the 
;same  manner  as  a  pig.  Our  country¬ 
man  could  not  he  prevailed  on  to  par- 
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take  of  this  diet,  though  pressed  by  hun¬ 
ger,  and  though  the  smell  of  it  when 
cooked  was  exceedingly  delicious, 

A  remarkable  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  people  of  Tonga  is,  that  they 
never  exult  in  any  feats  of  bravery 
which  they  may  have  performed,  but  on 
the  contrary  take  every  opportunity  of 
praising  their  adversaries  and  making 
excuses  for  their  failure.  The  same 
principle  they  carry  into  their  wrestling- 
matches. 

Their  notions  of  true  bravery  appear 
to  be  very  correct ;  and  they  accuse 
Europeans  of  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and 
selfishness  on  this  point,  and  untortu- 
nately  with  too  much  justice.  These 
noble  sentimeuts,  however,  belong 
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almost  exclusively  to  chiefs,  inatabooles 
and  professed  warriors  :  and  are  not 
much  found  among  the  lowest  class, 
many  of  whom  will  beat  a  dead  man 
about  the  head  with  a  club,  till  they 
have  notched  and  stained  it  with  blood, 
and  pretend  that  it  was  done  in  battle 
against  a  living  foe. 

Here,  as  in  Japan,  ami  perhaps  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world,  is  exhibited  the 
extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  spiritual 
chief,  who  is  deemed  greatly  superior 
in  rank  to  the  king,  though  the  latter 
possesses  the  supreme  temporal  power- 
This  chief  is  called  Tooitonga,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  lineal  descen¬ 
dant  of  one  of  the  chief  gods  who  for¬ 
merly  visited  these  islands.  They  have 
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also  a  second  divine  chief,  called  V eaehi, 
supposed  to  be  of  similar  descent  but 
inferior  in  rank  to  Tooitonga. 

The  how  or  king  is  arbitrary  mo¬ 
narch,  deriving*  his  right  to  rule  partly 
from  hereditary  succession  and  partly 
from  military  power.  The  family  of 
Finow,  the  present  how,  is  probably  a 
distant  branch  of  one  of  the  sacred 
families  just  mentioned.  His  father 
was  the  first  of  the  family  who  elevated 
himself  to  royalty  by  usurpation  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  then  reigning 
house.  Before  that  time,  the  hows , 
as  far  back  as  credible  traditions  extend, 
which  is  not  more  than  four,  or  at  most 
five  generations,  were  all  relatives  to 
Tooitonga. 
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Formerly  when  the  Tonga  people 
were  a  peaceable  nation,  Tooitonga  and 
Vcaehi  possessed  much  more  influence 
than  they  have  of  late  years  enjoyed. 
It  is  presumed  that  even  in  matters  of 
government  their  advice  was  then  fre¬ 
quently  asked  and  sometimes  taken. 
The  late  king  would  not  suffer  Tooiton- 
ga  to  give  him  advice  on  political  mat¬ 
ters,  insisting  that  he  should  remain  in 
peace  and  quietness  at  his  own  side  of 
the  island ;  neither  would  he  permit 
his  daughter,  who  was  the  principal 
wife  of  that  chief,  to  be  strangled  at 
his  death  and  buried  with  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  previously  ob¬ 
served  on  such  occasions.  At  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  late  Tooitonga,  the  present 
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king  abolished  that  high  title  altogether, 
and  at  one  bold  stroke  relieved  the 
people  from  a  heavy  tax,  by  sup¬ 
pressing  the  ceremony  of  the  inachi , 
which  will  be  hereafter  described 
The  egi,  nobles  or  chiefs,  are  persons 
related  to  the  family  of  To oi tonga, 
Veachi  or  the  how  :  and  the  nearer 
any  family  is  related  to  them,  the  nobler 
it  is  ;  those  related  to  Tooitonga  being 
nobler  than  those  equally  related  to 
Veachi,  and  those  related  to  Veachi 
being  nobler  than  those  equally  related 
to  the  how.  Hence  there  are  many 
egis  more  noble  than  the  king  himself ; 
and  to  such  the  king  when  he  meets 
them  must  pay  the  same  marks  of  re¬ 
spect  as  are  usual  from  an  inferior  to 
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a  superior.  Thus,  were  lie  to  touch 
the  superior  chief,  or  any  thing  per¬ 
sonally  belonging  to  him,  as  his  gar¬ 
ments  or  the  mat  ou  which  he  sleeps, 
he  becomes  tabooed,  as  it  is  termed, 
aud  must  not  feed  himself  with  his  own 
hands,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
becoming  diseased  or  suffering  some 
other  calamity  as  a  punishment  from 
the  gods.  From  this  taboo,  however, 
he  can  release  himself  by  performing 
the  ceremony  of  mot -met’,  which  con* 
sists  in  touching  with  both  hands  the 
feet  of  the  superior  chief  or  one  equal 
to  him,  and  pressing  them  against  his 
stomach. 

Sitting  down  is  with  them  a  token  of 
respect,  as  standing  up  is  with  us, 
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perhaps  because  iu  this  posture  a  man 
cannot  so  readily  attack  the  person  in 
whose  presence  he  is.  Were  even  the 
king  to  meet  any  chief  of  nobler  de¬ 
scent  than  himself,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  sit  down  on  the  ground  till  the  other 
had  passed  him  ;  which  is  a  mark  of 
reverence  that  is  expected  from  the 
meanest  peasant  to  any  chief  whatso¬ 
ever.  For  this  reason  the  king  never 
associates  with  any  chief  superior  to 
himself,  and  always  endeavours  to  avoid 
meeting  them  ;  while  they,  on  their 
part,  equally  shun  him,  lest  he  should 
be  put  to  the  trouble  of  sitting  down 
while  they  passed  :  for,  if  any  one 
were  to  forego  this  ceremony  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior,  some  calamity 
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from  the  gods  would  be  expected  to 
overtake  him. 

In  every  family,  nobility  descends  by 
the  female  line ;  for  where  the  mother 
is  not  a  noble,  the  children  are  not 
nobles. 

The  matabaoles ,  who  rank  next,  are 
a  sort  of  honourable , attendants  on 
chiefs ;  they  are  their  companions, 
counsellors  and  advisers.  They  see 
that  the  orders  and  wishes  of  their  chiefs 
are  duly  executed,  and  may  not  impro¬ 
perly  be  called  their  ministers.  It  is 
their  business  to  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  with  the  manners,  customs 
and  affairs  of  Tonga.  Some  of  them 
are  adepts  at  some  art  or  profession, 
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such  as  canoe  building,  or  superintend¬ 
ing  funeral  rites  :  they  also  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  traditionary 
records,  and  hand  them  down  to  their 
sons.  When  a  ma  taboo!  e  dies,  his 
eldest  son,  or  if  he  have  no  son,  his 
next  brother  becomes  a  mataboole,  and 
all  the  sons  and  brothers  of  matabooles 
are  moons. 

The  moons  are  the  next  class  below 
matabooles ;  being  either  the  sons  or 
brothers  of  matabooles,  or  their  de¬ 
scendants.  The  mooas  have  much  to 
do  in  assisting  at  public  ceremonies, 
and  in  sharing  out  food  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  matabooles,  and  on  ordinary 
occasions  they  sometimes  arrange  and 
direct  instead  of  the  latter.  Like  the 
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umtabooles,  they  form  part  of  the  re¬ 
tinue  of  chiefs,  and  are  more  or  less 
respected  according  to  the  rank  ot  the 
latter.  Most  of  them  are  professors 
of  some  art.  It  is  the  duty  of  both 
matabooles  and  mooas  to  attend  to  the 
good  order  of  society  and  to  the  morals 
of  the  younger  chiefs  who  are  apt  to 
run  into  excesses  and  to  oppress  the 
lower  orders  ;  in  which  case  they  ad¬ 
monish  them,  and  if  they  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion,  they  report  their  conduct  to  the 
older  chiefs  and  advise  what  measures 
should  be  taken  for  their  amendment. 
Most  of  the  mooas  are  professors  of 
some  art,  and  they  are  highly  respected 
by  the  lower  class. 

The  tooas  constitute  the  lowest  order. 
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or  the  bulk  of  the  people.  They  are 
all  by  birth  peasants  ;  but  some  of  them 
are  employed  occasionally  in  tattowing, 
cooking,  club-carving  and  shaving. 
Such  tooas  as  arc  evidently  related  to, 
and  consequently  have  a  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  inooas,  are  re»spected  by  those 
who  cannot  trace  such  relationship. 

Of  the  different  professions  some  are 
hereditary  and  others  not :  those  which 
are  considered  the  most  honourable 
are  followed  only  by  matabooles  and 
niooas.  The  two  lowest  of  all,  cooks 
and  husbandmen,  are  such  by  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  must  follow  these  necessary 
employments  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  if  the  chiefs  to  whose  ser¬ 
vice  they  are  attached  command  them. 
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Old  persons  of  both  sexes  are  highly 
honoured  on  account  of  their  age  and 
experience ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  first  moral  and  religious  duties  to 
reverence  the  gods,  the  chiefs  and  aged 
persons.  Women  also  have  consider¬ 
able  respect  paid  to  them  on  account 
of  their  sex,  independently  of  the  rank 
they  may  hold  as  nobles.  Hence  they 
are  not  required  to  perforin  any  hard 
labour  or  very  menial  work.  It  seems 
to  be  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  Tonga  people,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  natives  of  some  other 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  with  savage  na¬ 
tions  in  general,  that  they  do  not  load 
the  weaker  sex  with  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
dens  of  life  :  but  from  generous  ino- 


tives  take  upon  themselves  all  those 
laborious  tasks  which  they  think  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  weakness  and  delicacy 
of  the  softer  sex.  The  consequence  of 
this  respect  paid  to  women  in  the 
Tonga  islands  is,  that  they  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  greater  respect  and  exhibit 
none  of  that  unbridled  licentiousness 
which  is  so  universal  among  the  females 
of  most  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea.  Their  reserve  and  modesty  are 
strongly  attested  by  Captain  Cook,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Mariner,  who  assures  us,  that 
their  behaviour  as  daughters,  wives, 
and  mothers,  is  far  from  being  un¬ 
worthy  of  imitation.  They  conse¬ 
quently  bestow  the  greatest  care  on 
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their  children,  who  arc  never  neglected 
either  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness 
or  diet.  As  they  grow  older,  the  boys 
arc  made  to  exercise  themselves  in 
athletic  sports,  and  the  girls  to  learn 
suitable  arts  and  manufactures,  and  to 
acquire  many  little  ornamental  accom¬ 
plishments,  which  tend  to  render  them 
agreeable  companions  and  objects  of 
esteem — such  as  plaiting  various  pretty 
fanciful  devices  in  flowers,  which  they 
present  in  token  of  respect  to  their  fa¬ 
thers,  brothers,  or  superior  chiefs-  The 
female  chiefs  are  allowed  to  imitate 
the  men,  in  having  attendants  of  their 
oven  sex,  consisting  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  inferior  chiefs  and  inata- 
booles ;  and  such  au  association  tends,  as 
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may  easily  be  conceived,  to  support 
their  rank  and  independence. 

The  women  of  the  inferior  class  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gnatoo ,  or  cloth  made  of  the  inner  hark 
of  the  paper  mulberry-tree  -f  also  in 
making  mats  and  baskets  of  various 
kinds,  an  occupation  that  is  followed 
even  by  those  of  some  rank  both  for 
amusement  and  profit .  In  these  lighter 
works  and  in  those  offices  which  are 
requisite  for  domestic  comfort,  health 
and  cleanliness,  the  women  of  Tonga 
are  engaged. 

Marriage  is  frequently  independent 
of  the  consent  of  the  woman,  who  is 
betrothed  at  an  early  age  to  some 
chief,  mataboole  or  mooa :  perhaps 
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about  one-third  have  been  thus  be¬ 
trothed,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
have  married  with  their  free  consent. 
Whilst  unmarried,  a  female  is  mistress 
of  her  own  conduct ;  but  when  once 
she  becomes  a  wife,  it  is  her  positive 
duty  to  remain  true  to  her  husband, 
who,  for  any  cause  of  offence,  may  dis¬ 
miss  her  whenever  he  pleases.  She  is 
then  at  liberty  to  marry  another  ;  and 
in  this  way  many  a  woman  has  four  or 
five  husbands  in  the  course  of  her  life, 
without  the  least  disparagement  to  her 
character. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Finow’s  eldest  son,  who  has 
since  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty, 
are  detailed  by  Mr.  Mariner.  This 
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prince,  who  had  been  some  years  absent 
at  Ilarnoa,  or  Navigators’  Islands,  had 
there  married  two  wives,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Vavaoo.  Here  he  found 
that  two  daughters  of  chiefs  had  been 
reserved  for  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
marry  them  also,  with  the  ceremonies 
common  in  the  Navigators’  Islands, 
which  however  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  Tonga. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  mar¬ 
riage  most  of  the  people  of  the  lower 
class  were  employing  in  bringing  from 
different  parts  of  the  island  yams, 
ripe  plantains  and  bananas,  cocoa-nuts, 
bread  fruit,  fish  and  cakes.  These 
were  piled  up  on  the  marly  in  four 
large  heaps,  with  a  baked  pig  on  the  top 
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of  each.  The  people  assembled  on  the 
spot,  dressed  in  new  garments,  adorn, 
ed  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  with 
red  ribands  made  of  the  fine  membrane 
of  the  leaf  of  a  tree  much  resembling 
silk.  Their  bodies  were  anointed  with 
sweet-scented  oil.  The  spectators  seat¬ 
ed  themselves  in  two  segments  of  a 
circle  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
king  and  his  matabooles  ;  at  their  ter¬ 
minations  on  either  side  stood  the 
Hapaee  people  who  had  accompanied 
the  prince,  provided  with  clubs  made 
of  the  green  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  The  prince  likewise  armed  with 
a  club  stood  among  his  Hamoa  compa¬ 
nions. 

The  two  brides,  dressed  in  the  finest 
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Hamoa  mats,  and  veiled  in  the  finest 
gnataOy  were  now  conducted  from 
Fjnow’a  habitation,  to  the  house  on 
the  marly  and  seated  on  bales  of  gnatoo. 
Here  their  feet,  hands,  faces  and  bo¬ 
soms  were  anointed  with  a  mixture  ot 
sandal-wood  oil  and  the  purest  turme¬ 
ric,  which  gave  to  their  skin*  a  deep 
orange  tint.  Here  they  remained  seated 
to  behold  the  fight  which  was  about  to 
ensue  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ha- 
paee  and  their  friends  from  Hamoa. 

The  parties  being  ready,  the  method 
of  challenge  is  as  follows  :  a  man  from 
one  side  runs  over  to  the  opposite  party, 
sits  down  before  it,  and  asks  if  any  per¬ 
son  will  engage  him.  The  person  who 
chooses  to  accept  the  challenge  comes 
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forward  brandishing  his  club,  and  the 
two  combatants  proceed  to  the  middle 
of  the  circle,  each  attended  by  one  from 
his  own  party  to  assist  as  second.  They 
then  decide  whether  they  shall  fight  after 
the  Tonga  or  the  Hamoa  fashion,  which 
differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  Hamoa 
custom  allows  a  man  to  beat  his  anta¬ 
gonist  after  he  is  knocked  down  as 
long  as  lie  perceives  signs  of  motion ; 
whereas  the  Tonga  mode  only  allows 
him  to  flourish  his  club  over  bis  fallen' 
foe,  and  the  fight  is  at  an  end.  Having 
settled  this  point  the  champions  engage, 
and  when  they  have  finished,  another 
party  comes  on  in  the  same  way  • 
though  frequently  three  or  four  sets  of 
combatants  arc  engaged  at  one  ti  me. 
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When  a  man  gains  a  victory,  his 
party  gives  a  shout  of  approbation  ; 
the  champion  then  advances  towards 
the  chief  who  presides  at  the  head  of 
the  circle,  sits  down  before  him  in  token 
of  respect,  then  rises  im mediately  and 
returns  to  his  party.  I11  these  club- 
tights  the  prince  performed  great  feats 
of  bravery  ;  he  fought  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  battles  and  always  proved  victo¬ 
rious. 

The  club-fighting  being  over,  on  a 
signal  from  Finow  the  boxing  and 
wrestling-matches  commenced.  These 
feats,  which  will  be  described  in  another 
place,  being  over,  the  prince  and  his  chiefs 
retired  to  the  neighbouring  houses  to 
dress  their  heads  with  a  sort  of  turban 
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made  of  white  gnatoo,  adorned  with  red 
feathers.  Thus  equipped  they  returned 
to  the  marly  ;  the  chiefs  again  sat  down 
among  their  own  party,  while  the  prince 
went  to  his  two  brides  who  were  still 
sitting  in  the  house,  and  taking  one  by 
each  hand  led  them  forth  upon  the 
marly  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  young  chiefs  and  their  com¬ 
panions  from  Hamoa  singing  a  song  in 
the  language  of  the  Navigators’  Islands 
and  beating  time  with  their  hands. 
Meanwhile  the  prince,  with  a  slow  and 
dignified  step,  led  the  ladies  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  murly  and  then  returned, 
amid  the  same  acclamations  into  the 
house  and  conducted  them  back  to  their 
seat  on  the  bales  of  gnatoo .  lie  then 
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commenced  a  dance  on  the  marly  with 
the  young  chiefs  who  had  put  on  tur¬ 
bans.  During  this  dance,  which  was 
also  after  the  manner  of  Haraoa,  the 
brides  were  Jed  to  the  habitation  of  the 
bridegroom  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  the 
provisions  were  shared  out.  The  three 
larger  portions  were  allotted  to  the 
strangers  from  other  islands  ;  and  at  an 
appointed  signal  a  general  scramble 
commenced  for  the  other.  The  baked 
pig  on  the  top  of  the  heap  was  soon 
brought  down  and  mauled  in  a  most 
miserable  way,  being  torn  piecemeal 
and  so  covered  with  sand  and  dirt  as  to 
be  quite  uneatable. 

The  ceremony  concluded  with  a  ge¬ 
neral  boxing-match,  the  men  from  the 
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north  of  the  island  combating  those 
from  the  south,  till  the  former  at  length 
drove  their  opponents  completely  off  the 
ground.  At  such  fights  the  combatants 
are  allowed  to  wear  turbans,  to  produce 
a  more  accurate  representation  of  a 
real  fight :  for  turbans  are  not  permitted 
to  be  worn  but  in  time  of  war,  and  then 
only  by  those  who  are  going  to  battle, 
unless  on  occasion  of  formal  rejoicings, 
or  at  night  by  chiefs  and  matabooles,  or 
by  the  common  people  when  at  work  in 
the  fields  or  in  canoes.  At  all  other 
times  it  would  be  deemed  disrespectful 
to  wear  a  head-dress ;  for  though  no 
chief  be  present,  yet  some  god  may  be 
at  hand  unseen.  This  custom  is  kept 
up  with  such  strictness,  that  if  a  man 
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wore  to  wear  a  head-dress  on  other  oc¬ 
casions,  he  would  he  sure  to  be  knocked 
down  by  the  first  person  he  met  who 
was  his  superior  and  perhaps  even  only 
his  equal. 

In  the  evening  the  large  house  on  the 
marly  was  lighted  up  with  flambeaux  ; 
singers  and  dancers  assembled, and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  prince,  began  a  vocal 
concert  which  lasted  four  or  live  hours, 
and  during  which  the  prince,  not  being 
much  interested  in  it,  gave  them  the 
slip. 

It  is  customary  in  these  islands  for 
women  of  superior  rank  to  act  the  part 
of  mothers  to  children  or  grown-up 
young  persons  who  are  not  their  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  them  or 
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causing  them  to  be  provided  with  all 
the  comeuiencies  of  life  ;  and  this  is 
often  done  though  the  natural  mothers 
be  living  and  residiug  near  the  spot. 
Thus  one  of  the  wives  of  Finow,  the 
father  of  the  present  king,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  her  husband  to  be  foster-mother 
to  Mr.  x\l  ariner  ;  and  to  her  he  was  in¬ 
debted  not  only  for  many  comforts  and 
convenieneies  vyliich  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  enjoyed,  but  also  for  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  Tonga,  in  which  she  took 
great  pains  to  instruct  him. 

Various  facts  are  recorded  in  Mari¬ 
ner's  work  which  place  the  character  of 
the  women  in  a  very  favourable  light. 
T  his  traveller  relates  that  during  his 
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residence  on  the  islands,  the  king;  had 
connived  at  the  death  of  hw  brother, 
Toobo  Neuha,  chief  of  Vavaoo,  and  con¬ 
ferred  his  authority  on  his  aunt.  1  he 
latter  soon  afterwards  assembled  the 
principle  persons  of  the  island,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  obligations  she  owed  to  her 
murdered  nephew,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  liberate  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  Finow,  his  brother.  I  his 
proposal  led  to  a  long  discussion,  till 
at  length  an  old  woman,  sister  to  the 
female  chief,  rushed  into  the  assem¬ 
bly,  armed  with  a  club  and  spear,  and 
brandishing  them,  asked  with  a  loud 
voice,  why  they  hesitated  so  long  in 
an  affair  in  which  honour  clearly  point¬ 
ed  out  the  only  proper  path  to  pursue. 
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“But/*  added  she/*  if  the  men  are  turn¬ 
ed  women,  the  women  shall  turn  men, 
and  revenge  the  death  of  their  murdered 
chief!  Let  then  the  men  stand  idly 
looking  on,  and  when  we  women  are 
sacrificed  in  the  glorious  cause,  the  ex¬ 
ample  may  perhaps  excite  them  to  fight 
and  die  in  the  same  spirited  endeavour 
to  support  and  defeud  their  rights  V* 
This  warlike  declaration  of  the  heroine 
had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  chiefs  of 
the  other  sex. 

Other  instances  of  the  like  resolution 
and  heroism  in  the  sex  might  be  ad- 
duced  from  the  same  writer. 

According  to  the  religion  of  the  Tonga 
islanders,  there  are  hotoo  ts,  gods  or  su¬ 
perior  beings,  who  possess  the  power 
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of  dispensing  good  and  evil  to  mankind 
according  to  their  merits.  Another 
class  of  liotooas,  having  the  like  power, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree,  consists  of  the 
souls  of  all  deceased  chiefs  and  mata- 
booles.  Besides  these,  there  are  gods 
who  inflict  petty  troubles  not  as  a  pu¬ 
nishment,  but  indiscriminately  and 
from  a  purely  mischievous  disposition. 
All  other  evils  are  dispensed  by  the 
gods  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  some 
religious  duty,  either  in  the  person  of 
the  sufferers,  or  the  chiefs  whom  they 
serve  ;  and  the  contrary  of  good.  The 
tooas ,  or  lower  class  of  the  people,  have 
no  souls,  or  such  only  as  dissolve  with 
the  body  after  death,  which  of  course 
terminates  their  existence. 
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The  Tonga  people  universally  and 
positively  believe  that  the  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  their  gods  and  of  the  souls  of 
their  nobles  and  matabooles  is  a  large 
island,  situated  at  a  great  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  their  own  islands,  and 
called  Bolotoo.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
much  more  extensive  than  all  their  is¬ 
lands  put  together,  to  be  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental 
plants,  always  covered  witlf  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  and  the  richest  fruits, 
which  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with 
their  fragrance,  and  if  plucked  are  im¬ 
mediately  replaced  by  others.  The 
island  also  abounds  in  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  birds  of  all  kinds,  and  in  hogs,  all 
which  are  immortal,  unless  killed  to 
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feast  the  hotooas,  when  new  ones  in¬ 
stantly  come  into  existence  to  supply 
their  place.  Bolotoo  is  supposed  to  be 
so  far  off  that  it  is  dangerous  for  canoes 
to  attempt  going  thither,  and  they  more¬ 
over  believe  that  they  should  not  find  It 
unless  it  happened  to  be  the  particular 
pleasure  of  the  gods. 

It  i3  related,  however,  that  a  long 
time  ago,  a  Tonga  canoe,  on  her  return 
from  the  Feejee  islands,  was  driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  Bolotoo.  The  crew, 
not  knowing  where  they  were,  landed ; 
being  in  want  of  provisions,  and  seeing 
that  the  country  abounded  in  all  sorts 
of  fruit,  they  attempted  to  pluck  some 
bread-fruit,  but  to  their  inexpressible 
astonishment,  they  could  no  more  lay 
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hold  of  it  than  of  a  shadow.  They 

walked  through  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 

and  passed  through  the  substance  of  the 

houses,  which  were  built  like  those  of 

Tonga,  without  feeling  any  resistance. 

At  length  they  saw  some  of  the  hotooas , 
# 

who  exhorted  them  to  depart  immedi¬ 
ately,  as  they  had  no  food  suitable  for 
them,  and  promised  a  fair  wind  and  a 
speedy  passage,  They  complied,  and 
instantly  put  to  sea :  after  sailing  two 
days  with  incredible  velocity,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Hamoa,  where  they  wished  to 
touch,  and  thence  returned  to  Tonga, 
In  a  few  days  they  all  died,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  having  been  at  Bolotoo, 
the  air  of  which  infects  mortal  bodies 
with  speedy  death. 
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The  primitive  hotooas  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  the  nobles,  are  believed  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  coming  back  to  Tonga 
to  inspire  priests  and  others,  or  to  ap¬ 
pear  visibly  to  them :  but  they  are 
transported  thither  by  mere  volition. 
The  first  class  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  three  hundred,  but  the  names 
of  very  few  are  known,  and  that  only  to 
some  chiefs  and  matabooles.  To  about 
twenty  of  the  primitive  hotooas  are  de¬ 
dicated  houses,  built  in  the  usual  style  ; 
but  more  care  is  generally  taken  both 
in  their  construction  and  to  keep  them 
in  good  order  and  decorate  their  inclo¬ 
sures  with  flowers.  The  souls  of  e$is 
or  nobles  have  no  houses  dedicated  to 
them,  but  are  invoked  at  their  graves. 
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which  arc  held  as  sacred  as  the  tern- 

pies. 

The  mischievous  gods,  who  are  invi¬ 
sible,  reside  more  commonly  at  Tonga 
than  at  Bolotoo.  They  have  neither 
houses  nor  priests.  Only  five  or  six  of 
these  are  supposed  to  be  particularly 
active.  They  lead  travellers  astray, 
trip  them  up,  pinch  them,  jump  on 
their  backs  in  the  dark,  and  cause  the 
nightmare  and  frightful  dreams. 

%  Brides  these  divinities,  there  is  a  god 
who  lies  prostrate  and  supports  the 
earth.  He  is  of  enormous  size,  and 
surpasses  all  the  others  in  bulk.  He 
never  quits  his  situation,  of  course  never 
inspires  any  one,  and  has  no  house  de¬ 
dicated  to  him.  When  he  finds  himself 
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uneasy  and  endeavours  to  turn,  this  is 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  :  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  the  people  shout  aloud  and  beat 
the  ground  with  sticks,  to  make  him  lie 
still.  They  have  no  idea  of  what  he  lies 
on,  nor  ever  think  of  inquiring  about  it, 
saying  it  would  be  folly  to  do  so,  for 
who  can  go  thither  and  see  ? 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  earth,  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  in  the  beginning  no 
land  above  the  ocean  but  the  island  of 
Bolotoo,  which,  like  the  gods,  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  and  the  sea,  has  probably 
always  existed.  One  day,  Tangaloa, 
the  god  of  arts  and  inventions,  went  out 
to  fish  in  the  Great  Ocean,  and  having 
let  down  his  hook  and  line  from  the  sky 
into  the  sea,  he  suddenly  felt  a  power- 
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ful  resistance.  In  the  belief  that  lie 
lmd  caught  an  immense  fish,  he  exerted 
his  strength,  and  several  points  of  rocks 
presently  appeared  above  the  surface  : 
these  increased  in  number  and  extent 
the  more  he  drew  in  his  line.  It  was 
now  evident  that  his  hook  had  caught  in 
the  rocky  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which 
was  thus  fast  rising  to  form  one  im¬ 
mense  continent,  when  unluckily  the 
line  broke  and  the  Tonga  islands  alone 
remain  to  prove  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt.  The  rock  in  which  the  hook 
was  fixed,  and  the  hole  where  it  caught, 
are  shewn  to  this  day  in  the  island  of 
Hoonga.  The  hook  itself  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tooitonga  family  till 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  when 
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it  was  accidentally  burned  together  with 
the  house  in  which  it  was  kept. 

Through  the  influence  of  T  angaloa 
and  the  other  gods,  the  land  which  he 
had  thus  brought  to  light  was  soon 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  herbs, 
and  animals,  resembling  those  of  Bolo- 
too,  hut  subject  to  decay  and  death. 
Wishing  that  Tonga  should  be  inhabited 
by  rational  being3  also,  he  said  to  his 
two  sons  :  “  Go,  take  with  you  your 
wives  and  dwell  in  the  world  at  Tonga; 
divide  the  land  into  two  portions,  and 
dwell  separate  from  each  other.”  They 
departed  accordingly.  The  name  of  the 
elder  was  Toobo,  and  that  of  the  younger 
Vaca-acow-ooli.  The  latter  was  a  very 
wise  young  man ;  for  it  was  he  who  first 
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made  axes,  beads,  cloth  and  looking, 
glasses.  Toobo,  on  the  contrary,  was 
extremely  indolent,  sauntering  about 
and  sleeping,  and  envying  exceedingly 
the  works  of  his  brother.  Tired  at 
length  of  begging  his  goods,  he  be¬ 
thought  himself  to  kill  him,  but  con¬ 
cealed  his  wicked  intention :  accordingly 
meeting  his  brother  walking,  he  struck 
him  till  he  was  dead.  Their  father,  in 
very  great  anger,  presently  came  from 
Bolotoo,  and  asked  him :  <c  Why  hast 
thou  slam  thy  brother  ?  Couldst  thou 
not  work  like  him  ?  O  thou  wicked  one, 
begone  1  Go  with  my  commands  to  the 
family  of  Vaca-acow-ooli ;  tell  them  to 
come  hither.”  When  they  had  come, 
Tangaloa  straightway  ordered  them 
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thus  r  “  Put  your  canoes  to  sea,  and 
sail  to  the  great  land  which  is  to  the 
east,  and  take  up  your  abode  there. 
Be  your  skins  white  like  your  minds, 
for  your  minds  are  pure  j  you  shall  he 
wise,  making  axes  and  all  sorts  of 
riches,  and  shall  have  large  canoes.  I 
Will  go  myself  and  command  the  wind 
to  blow  from  your  land  to  Tonga,  but 
the  Tonga  people  shall  not  be  able  to 
go  to  you  with  their  bad  canoes.”  Tan- 
galoa  then  spoke  thus  to  the  others  : 
«  Ye  shall  be  black,  because  your  minds 
are  bad  ;  ye  shall  not  be  wise  in  useful 
things,  neither  shall  ye  go  to  the  great 
land  of  your  brothers  ;  how'  can  ye  go 
with  your  bad  cauoes?  But  your  bro- 
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thers  shall  come  to  Tonga  and  trade 
with  you  as  they  please.” 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  resemblance  between  this  tradition 
and  our  scriptural  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel.  The  oldest  men  assured  Mr. 
Mariner  that  it  was  an  ancient  tradition¬ 
ary  record  among  them  and  fouuded  in 
truth  y  whence  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ancestors  of  these  people  came  from 
a  country  to  which  either  Judaism  or 
Christianity  had  extended  itself. 

They  have  several  other  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  mankind,  or  rather  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Tonga;  but  most  of 
them  extremely  vague  and  ridiculous, 
probably  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
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passing  the  time  :  the  natives  of  these 
islands  being  very  fond  of  inventing 
tales  for  amusement,  like  the  continen¬ 
tal  nations  west  of  them,  but  deficient 
in  the  poetical  elegance  of  the  latter* 
The  account  more  generally  known 
and  believed  than  the  preceding,  and  in 
which  we  may  still  trace  some  coinci¬ 
dence  with  the  scriptural  history  of  the 
first  pair  in  Paradise,  is  as  follows : — 
At  a  time  when  the  Tonga  islands 
were  already  in  existence,  but  not  yet 
peopled  with  intelligent  beings,  some 
of  the  inferior  gods  of  Bolotoo,  being 
desirous  to  see  the  new  world  which 
Tangaloa  had  fished  up,  put  to  sea  to 
the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  male 
and  female,  in  a  large  canoe,  and  ar- 
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rived  at  the  island  of  Tonga.  They 
were  so  well  pleased  with  the  place 
that  they  resolved  to  remain  there,  and 
accordingly  broke  up  their  canoe  to 
make  small  ones  of  it.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  two  or  three  of  them  died. 
This  phenomenon  alarmed  all  the  rest; 
for  decay  and  death  were  totally  incon¬ 
sistent  with  their  notions  of  their  im¬ 
mortality.  About  this  time  one  of 
them  felt  himself  strangely  affected  and 
hence  he  knew  that  one  of  the  superior 
gods  was  coming  from  Bolotoo  to  in¬ 
spire  him :  in  a  short  time  he  was  ac¬ 
tually  inspired,  and  informed  his  com¬ 
panions  that  the  chief  gods  had  decreed 
that,  as  they  had  come  to  Tonga  and 
breathed  its  air  and  fed  upon  its  pro- 
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<1  actions,  they  should  become  mortal 
and  people  the  world  with  mortal 
beings,  and  all  about  them  should  be 
subject  to  decay  and  death.  This  de¬ 
nunciation  grieved  them  all  exceed¬ 
ingly  :  they  were  sorry  that  they  bad 
broken  up  their  canoe,  but  made 
another,  and  some  of  them  put  to  sea 
in  hopes  of  regaining  Bolotoo,  pro¬ 
mising  if  successful  to  return  and  fetch 
their  companions,  but  they  sought  the 
land  of  the  gods  in  vain,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  back  sorely  afflicted  to 
Tonga. 

The  priests  like  the  Shamans  of  the 
nations  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  are  sup¬ 
posed  on  certain  occasions  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  gods  and  to  make  known 
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their  will.  When  a  chief  purposes  to 
consult  the  oracles,  he  causes  a  hog  to 
be  killed  and  a  basket  of  yams  and  two 
ripe  plantains  to  be  procured  over¬ 
night.  These  articles  are  carried  in 
the  morning  either  to  the  residence  of 
the  priest  or  to  the  place  where  he  may 
happen  to  be.  Hither  also  the  chiefs 
and  matabooles  repair  clothed  in  mats, 
and  seat  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  form  a  circle  or  ellipsis  about 
the  priest  if  a  considerable  vacant 
space  were  not  left  opposite  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  In  this  space  sits  a  man  who  pre¬ 
pares  cava. 

As  soon  as  all  are  seated,  the  priest 
is  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the  god. 
He  sits  for  some  time  in  silence,  his 
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hands  clasped,  his  eyes  cast  down  and 
perfectly  still.  The  cava  is  meanwhile 
prepared  and  the  provisions  are  shared 
out. 

The  mat&hooles  begin  to  consult  him  ; 
sometimes  he  answers  them,  at  others 
not :  frequently  not  returning  a  word 
till  the  repast  is  finished.  When  he 
speaks,  he  generally  begins  in  a  low  and 
very  altered  tone  of  voice,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  rises  to  near  its  natural  pitch  though 
sometimes  a  little  above  it.  All  that  he 
says  is  supposed  to  be  the  declaration 
of  the  god,  and  he  delivers  himself  in 
general  without  any  apparent  inward 
emotion  or  outward  agitation.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  his  countenance  becomes 
fierce  and  inflamed  and  his  whole  frame 
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agitated  ;  he  is  seized  with  a  universal 
trembling;  the  perspiration  covers  his 
forehead ;  his  lips  turn  black  and  arc 
convulsed  ,•  at  length  his  bosom  heaves, 
floods  of  tears  start  from  his  eyes  and 
his  utterance  is  choked.  Before  this 
paroxysm  comes  on  and  after  it  has 
gradually  subsided,  he  often  eats  as 
much  as  would  satisfy  four  hungry 
men.  The  fit  being  now  gone  off',  he 
remains  calm  for  some  time,  then  takes 
up  a  club  that  is  placed  by  him  for  the 
purpose,  turns  it  over  and  views  it  at¬ 
tentively  ;  he  then  looks  up  earnestly 
first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left  and 
then  again  at  the  club,  and  so  on  for 
several  times.  At  length  he  suddenly 
raises  the  club  and  after  a  momentary 
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pause,  strikes  the  ground  or  the  nearest 
part  of  the  house  with  considerable 
force  j  the  god  immediately  leaves  him, 
and  he  rises  and  retires  to  the  back  of 
the  ring  among  the  people.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
riner,  who  enjoyed  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  observation,  has  no  reason  to 
suspect  this  violent  perturbation  of  the 
priests  to  be  feigned  for  the  purpose  of 
popular  deception 

Persona  who  are  not  priests,  parti¬ 
cularly  females,  sometimes  imagine 
themselves  to  be  visited  by  gods,  but 
they  are  never  affected  in  the  manner 
described  above.  They  are  generally 
low-spirited  and  thoughtful ;  as  the 
symptoms  cncrease,  they  shed  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  tears :  and  sometimes  they 
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swoon  away  for  a  few  minutes  ;  the 
height  of  the  paroxysm  generally  lasts 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour.  These 
also  are  called  tits  of  inspiration,  and  are 
lirmly  believed  to  be  visitations  from 
some  god,  who  accuses  the  party  of 
neglect  of  religious  duty,  not  by  an  ap¬ 
parent  audible  warning,  but  by  ait 
inward  compunction  of  conscience. 

These  imaginations  sometimes  pro- 
duce  very  serious  consequences,  of 
which  Mariner  gives  the  following 
instance.  A  chief,  a  very  handsome 
young  man,  became  inspired  but  did 
not  know  by  whom.  He  suddenly  felt 
himself  extremely  low-spirited  and  pre- 
sently  swooned  away  ;  on  coming  to 
himself,  being  still  very  ill,  he  was 
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taken,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases,  to  the 
house  of  a  priest,  who  informed  the 
sick  chief  that  a  woman,  whose  name 
he  mentioned,  who  had  died  two  years 
before  and  was  then  in  Bolotoo,  had 
inspired  him  ;  that  she  was  deeply  in 
love  with  him  and  wished  him  to  die, 
(which  event  would  happen  in  a  few 
days)  that  she  might  have  him  near 
her.  The  chief  replied,  that  he  had 
seen  the  figure  of  a  female  two  or  three 
successive  nights  in  his  sleep,  and  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  he  was  inspired 
by  her,  though  he  knew  not  who  she 
was.  He  died  two  days  afterwards. 
Mr.  Mariner  visited  the  sick  chief  three 
or  four  times  at  the  house  of  the  priest 
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and  heard  the  latter  predict  his  death 
and  assign  its  cause. 

The  term  taboo  implies  a  system  of 
religious  or  rather  superstitious  prohibi¬ 
tions,  the  influence  of  which  extends 
over  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas.  It  is  not  only  applied  to  the 
thing  prohibited  but  to  the  prohibition 
itself,  and  frequently  iu  sacred  matters 
to  the  transgressor  of  the  prohibition. 
A  piece  of  ground  consecrated  to  a  god 
either  by  express  declaration  or  by  the 
burial  of  a  great  chief  is  said  to  be 
taboo.  Persons  fighting  on  consecrated 
ground  would  also  be  considered  as 
taboo,  and  a  man  in  this  same  predica¬ 
ment  would  have  to  make  some  sacrifice 
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to  the  gods  as  an  atonement  for  the 
sacrilege. 

If  any  one  touches  a  siiperior  chief  or 
superior  relation,  or  any  thing  immedi¬ 
ately  belonging  to  him,  he  becomes  ta¬ 
booed  and  must  not  feed  himself  with 
his  own  hands  till  he  has  removed  this 
taboo,  which  is  done  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  ceremony  called  mo$-moe. 
It  consists  in  t&uching  the  soles  of  the 
feet  of  any  superior  chief,  first  with  the 
palm  and  then  the  back  of  each  hand  5 
after  which  the  hands  must  be  rinsed 
in  a  little  water,  or  if  there  is  no  water 
near,  they  may  he  rubbed  with  any 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  plantain  or 
banana-tree,  the  moisture  of  which  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  He  may  then 
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feed  himself  without  danger  of  any 
disease  which  he  would  as  they  think 
otherwise  incur  by  eating  with  tabooed 
hands.  Should  any  one  believe,  however, 
that  he  may  have  already  eaten  un¬ 
knowingly  with  tabooed  hands,  he  then 
sits  down  before  a  chief,  and  taking  up 
his  foot,  presses  the  sole  of  it  against 
his  own  abdomen,  that  the  food  may 
do  him  no  injury,  and  that  he  may  not 
swell  up  and  die. 

It  is  tabooed  also  to  eat  when  a  su¬ 
perior  relation  is  present,  unless  the 
hack  is  turned  towards  him,  and  to  eat 
food  which  a  superior  relation  or  chief 
has  touched ;  and  if  either  of  these  taboo3 
is  accidentally  violated,  the  ceremony 
just  described  must  be  performed. 
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No  person  can  touch  a  dead  chief 
without  being  tabooed  for  ten  months, 
excepting  chiefs  who  are  only  tabooed  for 
three,  four,  or  five  months  according  to 
the  superiority  of  the  deceased  ;  again 
excepting  the  case  of  Tooitonga,  when 
even  the  greatest  chief  would  be  taboo¬ 
ed  ten  months.  During  the  time  that 
a  man  is  tabooed,  he  must  not  use 
his  own  hands  to  feed  himself,  but 
must  be  fed  by  another :  he  must  not 
even  use  a  tooth-pick  himself  but  must 
guide  another  person’s  hand  who  holds 
it.  If  he  is  hungry  and  there  is  none  to 
feed  him,  lie  must  go  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  and  pick  up  his  victuals 
with  his  mouth ;  and  if  he  infringes  any 
of  these  rules,  it  is  firmly  believed  that 
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he  will  swell  up  and  die.  The  natives 
frequently  saw  Mariner  feed  himself 
with  his  hands  after  touching*  the  dead 
bodies  of  chiefs,  without  observing  any 
decline  in  his  health;  but  this  they  at. 
tributed  to  his  being  a  foreigner  and 
governed  by  different  gods. 

Certain  kinds  of  food,  as  turtle  and 
certain  species  of  fish,  from  something 
in  their  nature  are  tabooed,  and  must 
not  be  eaten  Until  a  small  portion  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  gods.  Any  other 
kind  of  food  may  be  rendered  taboo  by 
a  prohibition  laid  on  it.  Fruits  and 
flowers  when  tabooed  are  generally 
marked  to  be  so  by  pieces  of  white  tapa 
(which  is  gnatoo  not  printed  or  stamped 
with  any  pattern,)  or  a  piece  of  plaitui 
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the  shape  of  a  lizard  or  shark.  Cava 
cannot  be  tabooed  by  the  touch  of  any 
chief  of  what  rank  soever. 

There  is  no  public  religious  rite  and 
scarcely  any  private  ceremony  of  which 
the  drinking  of  cava  docs  not  form  an 
important  or  at  least  a  usual  part. 
This  liquor  is  made  with  the  root  of  a 
plant  of  the  same  name,  which  belongs 
to  the  pepper  species,  and  is  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  most  ot  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  At  all  cava 
parties  provisions  also  are  dealt  out. 
When  the  party  is  very  large,  it  is  held 
for  the  sake  of  room  on  a  marly\  the 
chief  who  presides  sitting  within  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  form  a  circle  irom  either 
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hand.  The  root  being  scraped  dean  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  which  arc  well 
chewed,  but  only  by  young  persons 
who  have  good  teeth  and  clean  mouths, 
and  then  deposited  in  a  wooden  bowl, 
which  for  a  numerous  party  may  be 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  one  deep: 
water  is  added  ;  this  is  poured  out  of 
cocoa-nut  shells  till  there  is  sufficient. 
The  root  being  well  mixed  with  the 
water,  a  large  quantity  of  the  fibrous 
bark  of  a  tree,  resembling  our  willow- 
shavings,  is  put  into  the  bowl ;  with 
this  the  operator  collects  the  dregs,  and 
wrings  the  liquid  from  them.  This 
process  is  repeated  till  the  cava  is 
sufficiently  clear  for  drinking.  It  is 
then  served  out  in  cups  according  to 
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rank,  together  with  the  provision#* 
which  generally  consist  of  yams,  bana¬ 
nas  or  plantains,  aud  sometimes  fowls, 
or  a  baked  pig.  Every  fresh  bowl  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  provisions* 
In  religious  ceremonies  the  cava- 
party  is  held  mostly  In  the  morning, 
before  the  house  consecrated  to  the  god 
who  is  to  be  consulted  ;  a  priest  pre¬ 
sides  in  this  case  and  has  always  the 
first  cup.  Women  never  attend  the  eava- 
parties  of  the  men,  but  have  similar 
parties  to  themselves,  which  do  not  last 
so  long,  and  at  which  the  company  drink 
more  moderately  than  the  other  sex. 

Like  all  unenlightened  people,  the 
natives  of  Tonga  are  firm  believers  in 
the  influence  of  dreams,  omens  and 
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charms.  Thunder  and  lightning,  which 
arc  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
discussious  of  the  gods  in  Bolotoo,  be¬ 
token  public  calamities  and  sneezing  is 
deemed  a  sure  indication  of  the  failure 
of  any  undertaking.  A  species  of  bird 
which  they  call  ohicota ,  is  apt  to  make 
a  sudden  descent  and  to  dart  close  by 
a  peraou,  making  a  shrieking  noise. 
This  bird  is  thought  to  possess  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  futurity  and  to  give  warning  by 
this  action  of  some  impending  evil. 

The  principtd  of  the  charms  prac¬ 
tised  here  is  called  tatao.  It  consists 
in  hiding  upon  the  grave  or  in  any  part 
of  the  fytoca  or  house  erected  over  it, 
some  portion  of  the  wearing  apparel  of 
an  inferior  relation  of  the  deceased,  in 
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consequence  of  which  that  relation  will 
sicken  or  die :  or  it  may  be  buried  in 
the  house  consecrated  to  the  tutelar  god 
of  the  family.  When  the  grave  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person  is  made  use  of,  this  charm 
is  believed  not  to  have  the  desired  effect 
unless  the  deceased  was  of  superior 
rank  to  the  person  on  whom  the  charm 
is  practised. 

Another  charm,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  discover  whether  a  sick  person 
will  recover  or  not,  is  practised  by 
spinning  a  cocoa-nut  with  the  husk  on. 
For  this  purpose  the  nut  being  placed 
on  the  ground,  a  relation  of  the  aick 
person  determines  that  if  the  nut  when 
again  at  rest  after  being  spun  points 
to  a  certain  quarter,  for  instance  the 
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oast,  the  patient  will  recover.  He  then 
prays  aloud  to  the  tutelar  god  of  the 
family,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  di¬ 
rect  the  nut  so  that  it  may  indicate  the 
truth  :  the  nut  being  then  spun,  the 
result  is  received  with  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  ns  declaratory  of  the  intention* 
of  the  gods. 

The  curses  of  these  rude  people 
would,  from  their  variety  and  energy, 
shame  the  comparatively  meagre  voca¬ 
bulary  of  our  most  accomplished  repro¬ 
bates.  It  is  only  when  a  number  of 
these  curses  is  pronounced  in  a  string, 
firmly  and  with  real  malevolence,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  have  any  effect, 
and  not  even  then  if  the  party  cursing 
be  considerably  lower  in  rank  than  the 
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person  to  whom  they  arc  addressed. 

As  a  sample  of  these  maledictions,  of 

v  * 

which  forty  or  even  double  that  num¬ 
ber  arc  sometimes  , uttered  at  once,  the 
following  may  suffice  : — Dig  up  your 
father  by  moonlight  and  make  soup  of 
his  bones  ;  hake  his  skin  to  cracknel ; 
gnaw  his  skull ;  devour  your  mother ; 
chew  the  heart  of  your  grandfather; 
swallow  the  eyes  of  your  uncle  ;  strike 
your  god ;  eat  the  gristly  bones  of 
your  children  ;  suck  out  the  brains  of 
your  grandmother,  &c. 

The  opinion  which  these  people  en¬ 
tertain  of  writing  and  of  books,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  Mariner. 
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As  he  had  in  his  possession  on  his 
first  arrival  some  books  and  writing 
paper,  Finow,  the  king,  who  strongly 
befriended  him,  often  found  him  read- 
ing  and  writing.  One  day  he  desired 
him  to  give  up  all  his  books  and  papers 
which  he  ordered  to  be  burnt.  On  re¬ 
quiring  an  explanation  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  conduct,  lie  learned  that  the 
king  would  not  allow  him  to  practise 
witchcraft  to  the  prejudice  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  the  king 
and  many  others,  that  the  books  and 
papers  were  instruments  and  means  of 
invocation,  to  bring  some  evil  or 
plague  upon  the  country.  After  j\lr. 
Mariner  had  learned  their  language,  the 
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king-  explained  to  him  his  opinion  on 
tliis  subject,  and  gave  his  reason  for  it 
in  the  following  narrative  : 

Some  years  ago,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
European  vessel,  one  of  the  white  men, 
named  Morgan,  carne  to  live  among 
them  by  choice.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  natives  and  was  much  respected  by 
them.  Some  time  afterwards,  there 
came  another  European  vessel,  (the 
Duff,  Captain  Wilson,  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,)  and  from  this  ship  also  seve¬ 
ral  white  men  came  by  choice  to  live 
among  them.  These  last  built  a  house 
in  which  they  would  frequently  shut 
themselves  up,  to  sing  and  perform 
ceremonies,  as  Finow  express*!  it 
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For  some  time  tilings  went  on  well  ; 
a  quarrel  at  length  took  place  between 
Morgan  and  the  other  white  men,  ori- 
ginally  about  an  iron  pot  which  lie 
wanted  to  borrow  of  them,  and  after- 
wards  about  some  pigs  which  they  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  stealing.  Hereupon  they 
informed  the  chiefs  that  Morgan  hail 
been  a  bad  man  in  his  own  country  and 
was  under  sentence  of  banishment  from 
it  for  his  crimes,  but  from  the  full  exe¬ 
cution  of  which  he  had  escaped.  (He 
had  actually  escaped  from  Botany  Bay.) 
The  people  then  began  to  insult  Mor¬ 
gan  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  he 
was  very  uncomfortable  and  his  life 
often  in  great  danger.  Morgan  in  his 
turn  told  the  chiefs  who  his  countrymen 
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were  ;  he  declared  that  they  were  men 
sent  out  by  the  king  of  England  to 
bring  a  pestilence  on  the  people  of 
Tonga,  and  that  they  accordingly  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  house  to  perform 
witchcraft  and  incantations,  which  were 
the  cause  of  the  pestilence  that  then 
raged,  and  that  all  their  books  were 
books  of  witchcmft.  (There  was  actu¬ 
ally  at  the  time  an  epidemic  disease 
which  was  very  fatal  to  the  chiefs,  two 
or  three  of  whom  died  every  day).  The 
chiefs  began  to  be  alarmed  by  Morgan’s 
statement ;  there  certainly  was  a  great 
mortality  among  them  ;  the  white  men 
often  assembled  and  sang  very  loud  ; 
besides  which  they  would  not  let  the 
Tonga  people  be  present ;  and  to  pre- 
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vent  them  from  peeping  through  the 
crevices  in  the  reed  fencing  of  their 
house,  they  plaistered  them  up  with  all 
kinds  of  filth,  knowing  that  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  Tonga  people  would  not 
then  allow  them  even  to  approach.  If 
these  people  are  doing  no  harm,  said 
the  chiefs  among  themselves,  why  do 
they  not  permit  us  to  be  present  l  we 
conceal  none  of  our  ceremonies  from 
them  ;  why  do  they  not  expose  theirs 
to  us  ?  Meanwhile,  Morgan  said  to 
the  chiefs  ;  You  see  the  effect  of  their 
incantations  5  several  of ‘you  are  dying 
every  day ;  by  and  by  you  will  be  all 
cut  off,  and  the  king  of  England  will 
take  possession  of  your  islands  for 
though  you  have  the  remedy  in  your 
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own  power  you  will  not  employ  it. 
The  chiefs  took  the  alarm  in  time; 
they  rushed  upon  the  white  men,  and 
killed  all  but  three,  who  were  under  the 
protection  of  Vcaebi,  a  chief  of  great 
influence. 

•Such  was  the  cause  of  the  fate  of  the 
missionaries  as  related  by  the  king  and 
confirmed  to  Mariner  by  other  chiefs. 
On  subsequent  enquiry  he  learned  that 
the  three  survivors  were  afterwards 
killed  during  a  civil  war.  They  might 
have  made  tbeir  escape  with  some  na¬ 
tives,  who  invited  them  into  a  canoe 
going  to  another  island,  but  they  chose 
to  remain  ;  alleging  that  they  had  not 
quarrelled  with  any  of  the  Tonga  peo¬ 
ple  and  consequently  should  not  he 
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hurt.  The  others,  however,  informed 
them  that  it  was  the  Tonga  custom  not 
only  to  kill  an  enemy  but  likewise  all 
his  friends  and  relations  if  possible. 
The  missionaries  replied,  that  as  they 
had  done  no  harm  and  meant  no  harm, 
their  God  would  protect  them.  At 
this  moment  a  party  of  natives  rushed 
out  and  dispatched  them  with  their 
spears. 

A  horrible  ceremony  prevailing  in 
these  islands  is  that  of  strangling  chil¬ 
dren  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods  for  the 
recovery  of  a  sick  relative,  or  a  propi¬ 
tiation  for  offences  committed  against 
them.  Mr.  Mariner  relates  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  immolation  of  this 
kind  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  mav 
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presume  him  to  have  been  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  it.  A  warrior  had  in  the  heat 
of  pursuit  killed  an  enemy  just  as  he 
was  entering  a  consecrated  enclosure, 
where  it  is  the  height  of  sacrilege  to 
attack  a  foe  or  to  spill  blood.  Finow, 
being  apprised  of  the  accident,  or¬ 
dered  cava  to  be  taken  to  the  priest  of 
his  own  tutelar  god,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  divinity,  as  to  what 
atonement  was  proper  to  be  made  for 
so  heinous  an  offence.  The  priest 
being  inspired  made  answer,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  strangle  a  child  in  order 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The 
chiefs  then  held  consultations  and  de- 
termined  that  a  child  of  one  of  their 
number  by  a  female  attendant  should 
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l»e  the  victim.  On  such  occasions  the 
child  of  a  inale  chief  is  always  selected 
as  being  worthier  than  others,  and  a 
child  by  an  inferior  female  attendant, 
because  it  is  not  a  chief ;  such  children 
only  being  chiefs  whose  mothers  are 
chiefs.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
father  gave  his  consent ;  the  child  was 
accordingly  sought  for,  but  the  mother, 
from  an  anxious  foreboding,  had  con¬ 
cealed  it.  Being  nevertheless  dis¬ 
covered  by  one  of  the  men  sent  in 
search  of  it,  he  lifted  it  up  in  his  arms, 
smiling  with  delight  at  being  taken 
notice  of.  The  poor  mother  wanted  to 
follow,  but  was  held  back  by  those 
about  her ;  on  hearing  her  vioce  the 
chijd  began  to  cry,  but  when  it  arrived 
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at  the  place  of  execution,  it  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  hand  of  gnatoo  that 
was  put  round  its  neck,  and  looking  up 
in  the  face  of  the  man  who  was  about 
to  destroy  it,  displayed  in  its  beautiful 
countenance  a  smile  of  ineffable  plea¬ 
sure.  This  sight  inspired  every  breast 
with  pity,  but  the  fear  of  the  gods  was 
a  sentiment  paramount  to  every  other, 
and  the  executioner,  as  he  put  on  the 
fatal  bandage,  could  not  help  exclaim¬ 
ing:  €t  Poor  little  innocent  l"  Two 
men  tightened  the  cord  by  pulling  at 
each  end,  and  the  guiltless  and  un¬ 
suspecting  victim  was  soon  relieved 
from  its  painful  struggles.  The  body 
was  then  placed  on  a  sort  of  hand-bar¬ 
row,  supported  upon  the  shoulders  of 
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four  men  and  carried  in  a  procession  of 
priests,  chiefs  and  matabooles,  clothed 
in  mats,  with  wreaths  of  green  leaves 
round  their  necks.  In  this  manner  it 
was  conveyed  to  various  houses  conse¬ 
crated  to  different  gods,  before  each  of 
which  it  was  placed  on  the  ground,  all 
the  company  sitting  behind  it  except 
one  priest,  who  sat  beside  it  and  prayed 
aloud  to  the  god  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  this  sacrifice  as  an 
atonement  for  the  heinous  sacrilege 
committed,  that  punishment  might  be 
withheld  from  the  people.  The  body 
was  then  given  up  to  the  relations  to 
be  buried  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  Finow  wa3  at  the  point  of 
death,  an  infant  child  of  his  by  a  female 
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attendant  was  taken  away  by  force 
while  sleeping  in  its  mother’s  lap,  and 
strangled  in  the  same  manner,  that  the 
anger  of  the  gods  might  be  appeased 
and  the  health  of  its  father  restored. 

During  the  residence  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  carried  out  by  the  Dutf,  on  the 
island  of  Tonga,  Tibo  Moomooe,  who 
was  then  king,  and  had  attained  a  very 
advanced  age,  was  taken  dangerously 
ill.  All  possible  means  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  his  recovery,  but  in  vain. 
Toogoo  Allow,  his  eldest  son,  caused  a 
younger  brother  to  be  strangled,  that 
his  father  might  be  restored  to  health. 
The  patient  nevertheless  got  no  better  ; 
and  Toogoo  Ahow  sent  for  another 
brother,  named  Coleallo,  who  resided 
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at  some  distance  from  the  residence  of 
his  father,  upon  pretext  that  the  latter 
desired  that  he  would  cut  off  his  little 
finger  in  order  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  the  hotooas,  and  to  obtain  his  reco. 
very.  Coleallo  accordingly  repaired  to 
his  dying  father.  An  attempt  was  in¬ 
stantly  made  to  secure  him  ;  but  he 
gallantly  defended  himself  against  his 
assailant,  declaring  that  he  would  vo¬ 
luntarily  submit  to  his  father’s  will. 
Three  strong  men,  however,  soon  over¬ 
powered  and  strangled  him,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  own  sister.  In  spite 
of  these  inhuman  sacrifices  the  old 
king  died,  and  two  of  his  wives  were 
immolated  at  his  fytoca. 

It  is  also  a  very  common  practice  to 
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cut  off  a  joint  of  the  little  finger,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  recovery  of 
a  superior  sick  relation  :  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  person  living  in  the  Tonga 
islands,  but  has  lost  one  or  both  or  acon- 
ride ruble  portion  of  both  little  fingers. 
Those  only  who  can  have  but  few  supe¬ 
rior  relations,  such  as  the  near  kindred 
of  Tooitonga,  Veachi,  or  the  king,  have 
some  chance  of  escaping  this  operation, 
if  their  relatives  are  tolerably  healthy. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  painful ,  little 
children  may  be  seen  quarrelling  for 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  it.  The 
finger  is  laid  flat  upon  a  block  of  wood  > 
a  knife,  axe,  or  large  stone  is  placed 
with  the  edge  upon  it,  and  a  powerful 
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Mow  with  a  mallet  or  a  stone  effects 
the  separation.  The  wound  seldom 
bleeds  much ;  and  to  stanch  it,  the 
stump  is  held  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  combustion  of  fresh  plucked  grass. 
It  is  not  washed  for  two  days  :  being 
afterwards  kept  clean,  it  heals  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  without  any  kind  of 
application.  One  joint  is  generally 
taken  off,  but  some  sacrifice  a  smaller 
portion,  to  admit  of  the  operation  being 
repeated  several  times  on  the  same 
finger,  if  a  person  has  many  superior 
relations. 

During  Mr.  Mariner’s  residence  in 
these  islands,  Finow,  the  king  who  had 
adopted  him  for  his  son,  died.  From 
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the  circumstantial  account  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  which  took  place  on  occasion  of 
his  funeral,  we  extract  what  follows 

The  morning  after  the  king's  de¬ 
cease,  all  the  chiefs  and  rnatabooles 
assembled  on  the  marly  of  Neafoo,  in 
the  house  of  which  the  body  was  laid 
on  hales  of  gnatoo.  They  were  all  habit¬ 
ed  in  mats,  and  sat  down  waiting  for  the 
remains  of  the  king  to  be  brought 
forth.  The  mourners,  who  are  always 
women,  consisting  of  the  female  rela¬ 
tives,  widows,  mistresses,  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  deceased,  and  such  other 
females  of  some  rank,  who  choose,  out 
of  respect  to  officiate  on  the  occasion, 
were  assembled  in  the  house  and  seated 
round  the  corpse.  They  were  habited 
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in  large,  old  ragged  mats  ;  the  more 
ragged  the  fitter  for  the  occasion,  as 
being  more  emblematical  of  a  spirit 
broken  down,  or,  as  it  were,  torn  to 
pieces  by  grief.  Their  eyes  were  swol¬ 
len  with  weeping ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  cheeks  quite  black  and  so  swollen 
with  the  frequent  blows  inflicted  on 
themselves  with  their  fists,  that  they 
could  scarcely  sec ;  and  their  breasts 
were  equally  bruised  from  the  same 
cause. 

Of  the  chiefs  aud  matabooles  all  who 
were  particularly  attached  to  the  late 
king  evinced  their  sorrow  by  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  usual  among  them  on  the  death 
of  a  relation  or  a  great  chief,  when  it  is 
customary  to  cut  and  wound  themselves 
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with  clubs,  stones,  knives,  and  sharp 
shells  j  one  at  a  time,  or  two  or  three 
together,  running  into  the  middle  of 
the  circle  formed  by  the  spectators, 
to  give  these  proofs  of  their  grief  and 
respect.  Apostrophizing  the  deceased, 
they  accompanied  their  speeches  with  a 
wild  and  frantic  agitation  of  the  body, 
at  the  same  time  cutting  and  bruising 
their  heads  every  two  or  three  words 
with  the  knife  or  club  which  they  held 
in  their  hands.  Some,  still  more  vio¬ 
lent,  cut  their  heads  to  the  skull  with 
such  strong  and  frequent  blows,  as 
caused  them  to  reel  and  produced  a 
temporary  loss  of  reason. 

After  these  savage  expressions  of 
sorrow  had  continued  nearly  three  hours, 
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the  body  was  laid  on  a  bale  of  gnatoo, 
which  was  placed  on  a  kind  of  hurdle, 
to  be  carried  to  the  burying  place, 
which  is  called  fytoca.  This  includes 
the  grave,  the  mount  in  which  it  is 
sunk,  and  a  sort  of  shed  erected  over  it. 
The  grave  of  a  chief’s  family  is  a  vault, 
lined  at  the  bottom  with  one  large 
stone,  having  one  at  each  side,  and  one 
at  the  foot  and  head  ;  it  in  in  general 
about  eight  feet  long,  six  wide  and 
eight  deep,  and  is  covered  at  top  with 
one  large  stone. 

The  wives  of  the  deceased  and  female 
attendants  proceeded  first  in  silent  sor¬ 
row,  followed  hv  the  body  of  Finow, 
then  that  of  a  favourite  daughter,  who 
had  died  a  few  days  before  him  ;  next 
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came  the  matabooles,  and  lastly  the 
young  prince  and  his  retinue.  In  two 
hours  the  procession  reached  the  place 
of  interment,  where  the  body  was  laid 
in  a  house  on  the  marly ,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  grave,  till  another  and 
smaller  house  could  be  brought  close 
to  it.  This  was  done  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  :  the  corner-posts  being  taken 
up,  the  four  pieces  which  compose  the 
building — a  kind  of  shed  of  a  pyra¬ 
midal  form,  the  eaves  reaching  within 
four  feet  of  the  ground — were  carried 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  put 
together  at  the  place  were  it  was 
wanted.  The  re-erection  being  finished, 
the  body  was  carried  into  the  building 
on  the  same  hurdle,  then  removed  from 
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the  latter,  ami  laid  on  the  hale  of 
gnatoo :  and  the  house  was  hung 
round  with  gnatoo  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  with  black  stripes,  reachiug 
from  the  eaves  to  the  ground.  This 
stuff  is  not  chosen  on  account  of  its 
colour,  but  because  it  is  coarse  and 
common,  emblematical  of  poverty  and 
sadness  :  they  have  another  sort  of  the 
same  colour  and  pattern,  but  of  very 
superior  quality,  which  is  used  on  oc- 
casions  of  rejoicing. 

The  women,  who  were  now  all  as¬ 
sembled  and  seated  round  the  body, 
began  a  most  dismal  lamentation,  while 
a  number  of  people,  under  the  super¬ 
intendance  of  a  mataboole,  whose  office 
it  is,  were  digging  the  place  of  inter- 
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went  at  the  fytoca.  Having  dug  about 
ten  feet,  they  came  to  a  large  stone 
vault  of  the  kind  already  described. 
A  rope  was  then  fastened  double  round 
one  end  of  the  stone  at  top,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  prevented  from  shutting 
close  by  means  of  certain  bodies  placed 
underneath,  and  by  the  main  strength 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  pulling  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  rope,  it  was  brought  up  on  end. 
The  body,  having  been  oiled  with  san¬ 
dal-wood  oil,  and  then  wrapped  in 
Hamoa  mats,  was  handed  down  on  a 
1  arge  bale  of  gnatoo  into  the  grave  : 
the  bale  was  then,  as  is  customary, 
taken  to  the  above-mentioned  inata- 
boole  as  his  perquisite.  The  corpse  of 
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his  daughter,  in  the  model  of  a  canoe, 
was  let  down  in  like  manner  and  placed 
by  his  side  in  the  grave,  which  was 
capacious  enough  to  hold  thirty  bodies. 
The  great  stone  was  then  lowered  down 
with  a  loud  shout ;  on  which  certain 
matabooles  and  warriors  ran  like  frantic 
persons  round  and  round  the  fytoca, 
exclaiming “  Alas  !  how  great  is  our 
loss  !  Finow,  thou  art  gone  !  witness 
this  proof  of  our  love  and  our  loyalty  !** 
— at  the  same  time  cutting  and  bruising 
their  head  with  knives,  clubs,  aud  axes. 

The  whole  company  now  formed 
into  a  single  line,  the  women  first  and 
the  men  afterwards,  but  without  any 
particular  order  as  to  rank,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Lico,  or  the  back  of 
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the  island,  as  they  term  it,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fetching  saud.  They  sang 
loudly  the  whole  way,  as  a  signal  to 
all  who  might  be  in  the  road  or  ad¬ 
jacent  fields  to  hide  themselves  as 
quickly  as  possible  ,  for  it  is  sacrile¬ 
gious  to  be  seen  abroad  by  the  proces¬ 
sion  during  this  part  of  the  ceremony, 
and  any  person  who  might  unfortunately 
make  his  appearance  would  presently 
be  dispatched.  Even  in  case  of  the 
burial  of  a  common  man,  if  the  kiug 
himself  were  upon  the  road  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  procession  while 
going  for  sand  to  the  back  of  the  island, 
he  would  immediately  hide  himself; 
not  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger, 
but  it  wolud  be  thought  sacrilegious 
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ami  unlucky,  the  gods  being*  supposed 
to  be  present  at  the  time. 

On  arriving  at  the  back  of  the  island, 
each  individual  made  a  small  basket  of 
the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  hold¬ 
ing  about  two  quarts,  and  filled  it  with 
sand.  This  done,  each  of  the  men 
carried  two  of  these  baskets  upon  a 
stick  across  the  shoulder,  one  at  each 
end,  while  the  women  carried  but  one 
pressed  against  the  left  hip  :  they  then 
returned,  with  the  same  ceremony  and 
by  the  same  way  they  had  come,  to  the 
grave.  By  the  time  they  reached  it, 
the  earth  recently  dug  out  was  nearly 
all  thrown  back  upon  the  vault .-  the 
remaining  small  space  being  left  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  sand,  which  is  always 
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more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  mount  of  which  the  fytoca 
consists  may  be  strewed  in  like  manner, 
such  a  covering  being  considered  a  great 
embellishment  to  a  grave.  It  is  more¬ 
over  the  custom,  though  no  one  can 
explain  the  reason  why— but  this  is  the 
case  with  many  other  customs  of  the 
Tonga  islanders. 

The  sand  being  thus  deposited,  the 
temporary  house  is  taken  to  pieces  and 
thrown  behind  the  fytoca  into  the  hole 
out  of  which  the  earth  was  originally 
dug,  to  raise  the  mount  containing  the 
grave.  Into  this  hole  arc  also  thrown 
the  baskets  in'  which  the  sand  was 
brought,  as  well  as  the  earth  not  used 
in  filling  up  the  grave.  The  ground 
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within  the  house  over  the  grave  is  then 
covered  with  mats,  like  those  commonly 
used  in  dwellings,  and  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

During  all  this  time  the  company 
were  seated  on  the  green  before  the 
fytoca,  still  clothed  in  mats,  and  having 
round  their  necks  strings  of  the  leaves 
of  the  ifi  tree,  in  token  of  sorrow. 
They  now  rose  and  went  to  their  re¬ 
spective  habitations,  where  they  shaved 
their  heads,  and  burned  their  cheeks 
with  a  small  lighted  roll  of  tapa,  by 
applying  it  once  on  each  cheek-bone. 
The  place  was  then  rubbed  with  an 
astringent  berry,  which  causes  it  to 
bleed,  and  the  blood  they  smear  about 
the  wound  in  a  circle  to  the  diameter 
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of  about  two  inches  :  or,  those  whose 
love  for  the  deceased  is  very  great,  or 
wish  it  to  be  thought  so,  instead  of 
burning  the  cheeks  in  the  manner  just 
described,  rub  off  the  skin  by  beating 
and  scrubbing  their  cheeks  with  plait 
made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
wound  round  their  hands,  which  is  a 
very  painful  operation.  The  friction 
with  the  berry  is  repeated  every  day  to 
make  the  wound  bleed  afresh. 

The  men  meanwhile  neglect  to  oil 
and  shave  themselves  during  the  day, 
but  perform  those  operations  at  night. 
After  burning  their  cheeks  and  shaving 
their  heads,  they  build  temporary  huts 
for  their  accommodation  during  the 
mourning,  which  lasts  twenty  days. 
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The  women  who  have  become  tabooed 
by  touching  the  dead  body  remain  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  fytoca,  excepting  when 
they  want  food,  for  which  they  retire 
to  one  or  other  of  the  temporary  houses 
to  be  fed,  but  they  sleep  in  the  fytoca. 
The  provisions  with  which  these  ta¬ 
booed  women  and  mourners  in  general 
are  furnished,  were  sent  in  this  instance 
by  the  prince.  On  the  fifth  and  tenth 
days  the  supply  is  larger  than  usual, 
and  on  the  twentieth  day  a  still  more 
abundant  quantity  is  furnished,  by  way 
of  finishing  the  funeral  ceremony. 
Torches  are  also  sent  to  light  up  the 
fytoca  at  night. 

During  these  twenty  days,  if  any  one 
passes  the  fytoca,  he  must  not  proceed 
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in  his  ordinary  careless  way,  but  with 
a  slow  pace,  his  head  bowed  down,  and 
his  hands  clasped  before  him.  If  he 
have  a  burden,  he  must  lower  it  and 
carry  it  in  his  hands  or  upon  his  bended 
arms  $  but  in  this  ease  lie  will,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  make  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  grave. 
Every  day  some  individuals  approach, 
and  sit  before  the  grave  for  two  or 
three  hours,  beating  their  faces  with 
their  fists,  or  stand  up  and  bruise  their 
heads  with  clubs.  Such  are  the  uniform 
and  essential  circumstances  which  always 
take  place  during  this  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  interment  of  chiefs. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  Fi now’s 
chief  widow  went  every  morning,  at¬ 
tended  by  her  women,  to  cut  the  gras- 
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short  before  the  grave,  with  knives  and 
sharp  shells,  sweeping  away  leaves 
and  loose  blades  with  brooms  made  of 
the  stem  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf.  They 
also  procured  sweet-scented  plants, 
and  planted  them  before  the  grave. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  day  after  the  burial  of  the  deceased 
chief,  all  his  relations,  together  with 
those  who  formed  his  household,  and 
the  tabooed  women,  went  to  the  back 
of  the  island  without  any  particular 
order  or  ceremony,  to  procure  a  num¬ 
ber  of  flat  pebbles,  principally  white 
but  a  few  black,  for  which  they  made 
baskets  on  the  spot,  as  before  for  the 
sand.  Returning  to  the  grave,  they 
strewed  the  inside  of  the  house  with 
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the  white  ones,  as  also  the  outside 
about  the  fytoea ;  the  black  pebbles 
they  strewed  only  upon  the  white  ones, 
which  covered  the  ground  directly  over 
the  body  to  about  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  man,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  eccentric  ellipsis.  The  house  over 
the  fytoea  was  then  closed  up  at  both 
ends  with  a  reed  fencing,  and  at  the 
two  sides  with  a  sort  of  basket-work 
made  of  the  young  branches  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  split  and  curiously  in¬ 
terwoven,  which  are  not  taken  down  till 
the  next  funeral. 

After  the  company  had  been  feasted 
with  provisions  sent  by  the  different 
chiefs,  dances  succeeded.  During  the 
intervals  of  the  dances,  several  mata- 
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booles,  warriors  and  others  ran  before 
the  grave,  cutting  their  heads  with 
clubs  and  axes,  as  proofs  of  their  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  late  chief :  among  others, 
two  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
made  themselves  very  conspicuous  by 
this  kind  of  seif-infliction.  A  still  more, 
extraordinary  spectacle  was  exhibited 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  late  king,  who 
advanced  with  three  arrows  stuck 
through  each  cheek  in  a  slanting  di¬ 
rection,  so  that  while  the  points  came 
quite  through  the  cheek  into  the  mouth, 
the  other  ends  went  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  were  kept  in  that  situation  by 
another  arrow,  the  point  of  which  was 
tied  to  the  ends  of  the  arrows  passing 
over  one  shoulder,  and  the  other  end 
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to  those  of  the  arrows  passing  over  the 
other  shoulder.  In  this  horrible  equip¬ 
ment  they  walked  round  the  grave, 
beating  their  faces  and  heads  with  pad¬ 
dles,  or  pinching  up  the  skin  of  the 
breast,  and  sticking  a  spear  quite 
through— and  all  this  to  prove  their 
affection  for  the  deceased  chief. 

The  day’s  ceremony,  which  lasted 
about  six  hours,  concluded  with  a  grand 
wrestling  match,  after  which  each  re¬ 
tired  to  his  respective  home  or  occu¬ 
pation. 

Some  of  the  fytocas  are  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  these 
islanders.  The  largest  in  the  Friendly 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Futtafaihe,  for  example,  consists  of  a 
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beautiful  pyramidal  monument,  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  hewn  stones  of  vast 
size.  At  the  base  it  is  156  feet  in 
length  and  140  in  breadth,  and  it  rises 
gradually  diminishing  in  four  steps  or 
gradations.  Though  much  inferior  in 
height  to  the  great  morai  in  Otahcite, 
it  surpasses  the  latter  in  the  prodigious 
masses  of  stone  of  which  it  is  composed. 
How  these  people  with  their  rude  im¬ 
plements,  and  destitute  of  mechanical  re¬ 
sources,  could  have  moved  and  wrought 
blocks  of  coral  twenty-four  feet  long, 
twelve  broad  and  two  thick,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  shall  not  pretend  to  an¬ 
swer. 

At  the  death  of  Tooitonga,  the  great 
divine  chief  of  these  islands,  there  is 
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such  constant  feasting  for  nearly  a 
month,  as  to  threaten  a  scarcity  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  provisions.  To  prevent 
this  evil,  a  taboo  i3  laid  on  hogs,  fowls 
and  cocoa-nuts,  so  that  none  but  great 
chiefs  may  use  them  for  food  on  pain 
of  death.  This  talmo  lasts  eight 
months,  and  is  then  removed  by  a 
ceremony  called  fuccalahi,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Mariner: 

The  places  appropriated  for  this  ce¬ 
remony  were  two  marly*,  Tooitonga’s 
and  Finow’s,  and  the  grave  of  Tooitonga. 
The  marly  of  the  latter  is  near  his  own 
residence  where  four  columns  of  yams 
were  erected  in  the  following  manner. 
Four  poles,  about  eighteen  feet  long, 
were  fixed  upright  in  the  ground  about 
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four  feet  distant  from  each  other  in  a 
quadrangular  form  ;  the  spaces  between 
them  all  the  way  to  the  top  being 
crossed  by  smaller  poles  about  six 
inches  asunder,  lashed  on  by  the  bark 
of  the  fow ,  a  species  of  hibiscus.  The 
interior  was  filled  with  yams  as  the 
workmen  proceeded ;  and  other  upright 
poles  were  afterwards  lashed  to  the  top 
with  cross-pieces  in  like  manner,  till 
the  column  of  yams  was  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high.  On  the  summit  was  placed 
a  cold  baked  pig.  Four  such  columns 
were  erected,  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
marly ,  the  day  before  the  ceremony, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  hogs  were 
killed  and  about  half  baked.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  hogs  were  carried  to 
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the  king’s  marly ,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  and  placed  upon  the  ground 
before  the  house,  as  well  as  four  or 
five  wooden  cars  or  sledges  full  of 
yams,  each  holding  about  five  hundred. 
The  people  meanwhile  assembled  from 
all  quarters,  and  sat  down  round  the 
king’s  marly .  Some  of  them  occasi¬ 
onally  rose  to  amuse  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  by  wrestling. 
The  king  and  his  chiefs,  all  dressed  in 
cloth  of  the  paper-mulberry-tree,  were 
#  seated  in  the  house  viewing  what  was 
going  forward. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  the  king 
gave  notice  that  the  ceremony  was  to 
begin.  The  young  chiefs  and  warriors 
and  those  who  prided  themselves  on 
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their  strength,  then  rose  singly  and  en¬ 
deavoured  by  turns  to  carry  off  the 
largest  hog.  The  task  is  the  more 
difficult  on  account  of  the  greasiness  of 
the  hog,  as  well  as  its  weight;  but  it 
affords  much  diversion  to  see  a  man 
embracing  a  large  fat  baked  hog  and 
endeavouring  to  raise  it  on  his  shoul¬ 
der.  Being  found  too  heavy  foi  one 
man’s  strength,  it  was  carried  away  by 
two,  while  a  third  followed  with  its 
liver,  and  both  were  deposited  on  the 
ground  near  Tooitonga’s  marly.  A 
similar  trial  was  made  with  the  second 
hog,  but  with  no  better  success,  and  it 
was  carried  away  in  like  manner  by 
two.  Those  next  in  size  afforded 
more  sport,  as  being  nearer  to  an 
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equality  with  the  strength  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  Sometimes  one  of  these  com¬ 
petitors  had  nearly  raised  his  greasy 
burden  on  h)3  shoulder,  when  it  slipped 
through  his  arms,  and  in  his  endeavours 
to  save  it  brought  him  down  too.  It 
is  deemed  an  honour  to  attempt  this 
feat,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  the 
king  himself.  The  small  hogs  afforded 
no  diversion,  as  they  were  easily  lifted 
and  carried  away  by  one  man  and  de¬ 
posited  not  at  the  outside  of  Tooitonga’s 
marly ,  with  the  larger  hogs,  but  within 
it,  whither  the  cars  of  yams  were  also 
dragged  one  at  a  time. 

When  every  thing  was  thus  cleared 
away  from  the  king's  marly ,  the  spec¬ 
tators  proceeded  to  the  other,  where 
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they  again  seated  themselves,  whilst 
Tooitonga  (the  son  of  the  deceased 
chief)  presided,  and  the  chiefs  sat,  out 
of  respect,  on  the  outside  of  the  ring 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  large  hogs  were  then  brought  in 
each  by  oue  man  ;  for  which  purpose 
two  others  were  allowed  to  lift  the  load 
and  place  it  upon  his  shoulders.  In 
this  manner  all  the  hogs  and  their  livers 
were  carried  in  and  deposited  in  two  or 
three  rows  before  Tooitonga.  Their 
number  and  that  of  the  cars  and  piles 
of  yams  being  announced  to  the  latte., 
about  twenty  of  the  largest  hogs  were 
carried  in  like  manner  to  the  burial- 
place  of  Tooitonga,  about  a  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  deposited  near  the 
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grave.  One  car  of  yams  was  also  taken  „ 
and  left  there. 

The  remainder  of  the  provisions  was 
then  shared  out.  One  column  of  yams 
was  allotted  to  the  king,  who  always 
distributes  it  among  his  chiefs  and 
fighting-men ;  another  was  assigned  to 
Veachi ;  the  third  portion,  set  apart 
for  the  gods,  is  always  taken  care  of  by 
the  priests  :  and  the  fourth  was  claimed 
by  Tooitonga.  By  custom  and  silent 
consent  the  latter  appropriates  the  cars 
of  yarns  to  his  own  use  and  that  of  liis 
numerous  household.  The  hogs  were 
disposed  of  in  like  manner,  the  greatest 
chiefs  receiving  a  share  proportionate 
to  their  rank,  which  they  divide  again 
among  their  dependents,  till  every  man 
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in  the  island  obtains  at  least  a  mouth, 
ful  of  pork  and  yam.  The  ceremony 
concludes  with  dancing  and  wrestling ; 
the  assembly  breaks  up,  and  each  per¬ 
son  having  secured  his  portion,  returns 
home  to  share  it  with  his  family. 
From  this  moment  the  prohibition  on 
hogs,  fowls  and  cocoa-nuts  is  removed. 

The  hogs  and  yams  deposited  at  the 
grave,  having  remained  there  several 
days  till  the  pork  was  spoiled,  were 
then  shared  out  by  Tooi tonga’s  order 
to  all  who  chose  to  apply  for  a  portion. 
They  belong  by  right  to  the  principal 
chiefs,  who,  being  accustomed  to  meat 
in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  forego 
their  claims  and  allow  the  lower  class 
to  eat  it  for  them.  Mr.  Mariner  could 
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learn  no  other  reason  for  this  practice 
than  that  such  was  tlie  ancient  cus¬ 
tom. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  chief  called  Tooitonga  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  of  divine  origin.  In 
this  character  it  is  customary  1o  present 
to  him  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  other  eatables,  chiefly  yarns, 
as  an  offering  made  to  the  gods  in  his 
person  to  secure  their  favour  and  to 
obtain  propitious  crops.  To  this  offer¬ 
ing  called  inachi  every  plantation  is 
obliged  to  contribute.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  takes  place  with  great  ceremony, 
the  yams  and  other  articles  being  sent 
from  the  other  islands  to  that  where 
Tooitonga  chooses  to  reside.  The  day 
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w  a  universal  festival.  The.  yams  are 
carried  in  procession,  each  ornamented 
with  red  ribbons  and  slung  upon  a  pole 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  men, 
who  deposit  them  near  the  grave  of  the 
last  Tooitonga,  before  which  the  king, 
chiefs  and  matuboolcs  are  seated  in  a 
semicircle.  Here  a  mataboole  ad¬ 
dresses  the  gotls,  thanks  them  for  their 
bounty  and  prays  for  a  continuation  of 
their  favour.  The  bearers  resume  their 
burdens  and  carry  them  back  in  the 
same  way  they  came,  attended  with 
singing  and  the  blowing  of  concha  to 
the  marly ,  where  they  are  loosened. 
The  other  articles  composing  the  tri¬ 
bute,  such  as  dried  fish,  mats  and  gua- 
too,  are  then  brought  forward.  About 
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one  third  of  the  whole  is  allotted  to  the 
gods,  and  removed  by  the  servants  of 
the  priests ;  one  half  is  assigned  to  the 
king,  and  the  remainder  to  Tooitonga, 
whose  portions  arc  also  carried  away  to 
tie  divided  among  their  dependents 

A  regular  cnva-party  succeeds  ;  and 
provisions  are  shared  out  to  each  chief 
according  to  his  rank.  The  day  con¬ 
cludes  with  wrestling  and  boxing- 
matches,  followed  by  night  dances,  after 
which  the  people  retire  to  their  homes 
perfectly  assured  of  the  protection  of 
their  gods. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  dealt  out 
at  this  ceremony  is  incredible.  Some¬ 
times  it  happens  that  several  great 
feasts  are  given  nearly  about  the  same 
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time  as  that  of  the**Mr?^f ;  for  instance, 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  or  death 
of  some  great  chief,  or  the  arrival  of 
one  after  a  long  absence  from  some 
distant  island.  These  feasts  threaten 
the  country  with  scarcity,  to  obviate 
which  a  taboo  or  prohibition  is  laid 
on  certain  kinds  of  food,  which  must 
not  be  eaten  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  A  famine  or  war  may  also  occa¬ 
sion  a  necessity  far  the  imposition  of 
this  taboo,  the  ceremony  attending  the 
removal  of  which  has  been  already  de¬ 
scribed  . 

It  should  however  be  observed  that 
the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  inachi 
or  first  fruits  of  the  earth  was  abolished, 
together  with  the  title  of  Tooitonga, 
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by  the  present  king,  during  Mr.  Mari¬ 
ner’s  residence  in  Vavaoo,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cutting  off  all  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  other  islands. 

Dancing  and  singing  always  form  a 
part  of  the  extraordinary  festivities  and 
ceremonies  of  these  people ;  and  both 
are  very  frequently  practised  in  the 
evening  by  torch-light.  These  dances 
are  generally  kept  up  for  about  four 
hours  after  dark.  A  dance  of  the  wo¬ 
men  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece 
to  this  volume.  They  are  described  as 
dancing  with  infinite  grace,  singing  at 
the  same  time,  while  a  man  standing 
at  a  little  distance,  regulates  their 
movements  and  animates  them  by  his 
voice  and  gestures. 
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The  principal  dances  of  the  people  of 
Tonga  have  been  so  circumstantially 
described  in  Captain  Cook’s  Voyages, 
and  an  account  of  them  would  occupy 
so  much  of  the  space  to  which  we  are 
confined,  that  we  shall  only  advert  to 
two  not  noticed  by  that  celebrated  navi, 
gator. 

The  first  of  these  called  hea%  one  of 
the  most  ancient  dances  of  Tonga,  is 
practised  only  l>y  chiefs  and  superior 
matabooles,  and  is  very  difficult  of  exe¬ 
cution,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  gesture  but  also  of  the 
singing.  The  chorus  is  composed  of 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  chiefs  or  principal 
matabooles,  in  the  middle  of  whom  sits 
one  beating  time  on  a  loose  flat  piece  of 
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hard  wood,  about  three  feet  long  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  square,  fastened  at  one 
end  only  on  a  similar  piece :  this  is  struck 
by  two  Btnall  sticks,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  produces  a  rattling  sound.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  time  is  owing  to 
the  extreme  velocity  with  which  they 
beat,  especially  towards  the  conclusion. 
The  dancers  meanwhile  perform  their 
evolutions  round  the  chorus,  exhibiting 
a  great  variety  of  very  graceful  *ove- 
ments  with  the  arms  and  head,  accom¬ 
panied  with  expressions  of  countenance 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  dance, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  inind  and 
habits  of  a  superior  person,  and  it  is 
therefore  deemed  essential  that  every 
chief  and  mataboole  should  learn  it.  In 
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fact  it  would  argue  groat  ignorance  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Tonga  people  to  be 
unaccomplished  in  the  graceful,  manly 
and  expressive  movements  of  this  dance. 

The  second  is  a  night  dance  called 
oola,  and  was  formerly  common  among 
the  lower  classes  in  the  Tonga  islands; 
hut  some  of  the  chiefs,  during  a  visit  to 
Hamoa,  being  pleased  with  the  superior 
gracefulness  with  which  the  oola  was 
danced  there,  have  brought  it  into  fa¬ 
shion  among  the  higher  ranks  at  Tonga. 
The  figures  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
other  dances,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  movements  is  different,  and  the 
whole  dance  is  considerably  quicker 
throughout. 

Besides  the  musical  instruments  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  they  have  a  sort  of 
flute  called  f<ingo-fangoy  blown  by  the 
right  nostril,  the  left  being  closed  by 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  This  in¬ 
strument  has  generally  five  holes  for  the 
fingers  and  one  underneath  for  the 
thumb.  The  sound  is  soft  and  grave  ; 
it  is  used  only  as  an  accompaniment  to 
one  species  of  song  called  oobe. 

Most  of  their  songs  are  descriptive  of 
scenery,  but  some  of  them  relate  to  past 
events  or  to  places  which  are  out  of 
their  reach,  sueh  as  Bolotoo  and  Papa- 
langi,  or  England.  The  accounts  they 
give  of  the  latter  are  very  ludicrous. 
The  poet  describes  among  other  things 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  country, 
stating,  that  in  the  fields  there  are  large 
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pigs  with  horns  which  eat  grass  ;  and 
that  the  people  there  have  houses  which 
are  pulled  along  by  immense  birds. 
The  women  are  said  to  be  so  muffled  up 
with  dress,  that  a  native  of  Tonga,  en- 
tering  a  house,  takes  a  lady  for  a  bundle 
of  gnatoo ,  which  he  throws  on  his 
shoulder  to  carry  it  au  ay,  when  to  his 
extreme  amazement  the  bundle  leaps 
down  and  runs  off.  One  of  these  songs 
describes  the  principal  circumstances 
attending  Captain  Cook’s  visit,  and 
bating  a  little  exaggeration,  with  tole¬ 
rable  accuracy,  and  another  relates  to 
that  of  the  French  admiral  d’Entrecas- 
teaux. 

To  this  class  of  composition  belongs 
the  subjoined  song,  which  is  very  fre- 
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qucntly  sung  by  them,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  given  in  a  sort  of  reci¬ 
tative  by  either  sex :  it  has  neither 
rhyme,  nor  regular  measure,  although 
some  of  their  songs  have  both.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  a  romantic  spot  at  the  hack  of 
the  island  of  Vavaoo,  where  is  a  wood 
of  toa  trees  which  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  natives,  who,  after  bathing  in’ the 
sea,  rinse  themselves  with  the  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  found  in  the  hollows  between  the 
junction  of  the  large  branches  and  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  Here  also  they 
plait  flowers,  which  they  have  gathered 
at  Matawto,  a  mile  farther  along  the 
beach,  which  the  women  put  round  their 
necks  or  take  home  to  present  to  their 
lovers,  to  friends,  or  to  superior  chiefs. 
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SONG. 

While  we  were  talking  ofVavaoo  tooa 
Licoo,  the  women  said  to  us,  let  us  repair 
to  the  back  of  the  island  to  contemplate 
the  setting  sun  $  there  let  us  listen  to  the 
warbling  of  the  birds  and  the  cooing  of 
the  wood-pigeon.  We  will  gather  flow¬ 
ers  from  the  burying-place  at  Matawto 
and  partake  of  refreshments  prepared  for 
us  at  Lieo  One  j  we  will  then  bathe  in 
the  sea  and  rinse  ourselves  in  the  Vaoo 
Aca;  we  will  anoint  our  skin  in  the  sun 
with  sweet-scented  oil,  and  w  ill  plait  in 
wreaths  the  flowers  gathered  at  Matawto. 
And  now  as  we  stand  motionless  on  the 
eminence  over  Anoo  Manoo,  the  w  histling 
of  the  wind  among  the  branches  of  the 
lofty  toa  shall  till  us  with  a  pleasing 
melancholy ;  or  our  minds  shall  be  seized 
with  astonishment  as  we  behold  the  roar¬ 
ing  surf  below,  endeavouring  but  in  vain 
to  tear  away  the  massive  rocks.  O  how 
much  happier  shall  we  be  thus  employed 
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than  when  engaged  in  the  troublesome 
and  insipid  affairs  of  life  [ 

Now  as  night  conies  on,  wc  must  re¬ 
turn  to  the  mooa : — but  bark  !  bear  you 
not  the  sound  of  the  mats  ? — they  arc 
practising  a  bo-Qola  [a  kind  of  dance  by 
torch-light  j  to  be  poriformed  to  night  ou 
the  marly  at  Tanea  ;  let  us  go  thither. 
How  will  the  scene  of  rejoicing  call  to  our 
minds  the  many  festivals  held  there  before 
Vavaoo  was  torn  to  pieces  by  war!  Alas  ! 
how  destructive  is  war  !  Heboid!  how  it 
lias  covered  the  land  with  weeds,  and 
opened  untimely  graves  for  departed  he¬ 
roes  !  Our  chiefs  can  now  no  longer 
enjoy  the  sweet  pleasure  of  wandering 
alone  by  moon-light  in  search  of  their 
mistresses ; — but  let  us  banish  sorrow’ 
from  our  hearts  j  since  we  are  at  war  wc 
must  think  and  act  like  the  natives  of 
Eeejee,  vrho  first  taught  us  this  destruc¬ 
tive  art.  Let  us  therefore  enjoy  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  for  to-morrow  perhaps  or  the 
next  day  we  may  die.  We  will  dress 
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ourselves  with  shi  coola  and  put  bands  of 
white  tapn  round  our  waists;  wc  will 
plait  thick  wreaths  of  jiale  for  our  heads, 
and  prepare  strings  of  hooni  for  our  necks, 
that  their  whiteness  may  set  off  the  colour 
of  our  skin.  Mark  how  the  uncultivated 
spectators  are  profuse  of  their  applause ! 
But  now  the  dance  is  over  ;  let  us  remain 
here  to  night  and  feast  and  be  cheerful, 
and  to-morrow  wc  will  depart  for  the 
mooa.  How  troublesome  are  the  young 
men  begging  for  wreaths  of  flowers,  while 
they  say  in  their  flattery  •  “  Bee  how 

charming  these  young  girls  look  coming 
from  Li  coo  !  How  beautiful  is  their  skin 
diffusing  around  a  fragrance  like  the  flow- 
cry  precipice  of  Mataloco  !  Let  us  also 
visit  Licoo  ! — we  will  depart  to-morrow.’* 

Mr.  Mariner  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  this  specimen  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Tonga  Muse,  informs  us 
that  the  poets  of  Vavaoo  frequently 
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retire  for  several  clays  to  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  and  secluded  spots  of  the  island, 
to  indulge  their  genius,  and  return  to 
the  mooa  with  new  compositions  which 
they  introduce  on  the  first  suitable  op¬ 
portunity. 

The  games  and  familiar  pastimes  in 
use  among  the  people  of  Tonga  arc 
numerous.  The  most  important,  called 
liagiy  is  confined  to  chiefs  and  mata- 
booles,  who  are  expected  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  it.  It  is  played  by  two 
or  four  persons.  In  the  former  case 
they  sit  opposite  to  one  another  and 
both  at  once  make  signs  with  the  hands, 
lie  whose  turn  it  is  to  count  makes  one 
of  three  signs  ;  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  his 
arm  presenting  either  his  open  hand. 
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his  closed  hand,  or  the  extended  fore* 
the  others  and  the  thumb  beiusf 
clenched.  At  the  same  moment  also 
his  opponent  makes  a  sign,  and  if  it 
happens  to  he  the  same,  it  becomes  the 
turn  of  the  latter  to  play  and  the  first 
gains  nothing.  But  if  the  first  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  one  of  these  three 
signs  without  his  opponent,  making  the 
same  five  successive  times,  he  throws 
down  one  of  five  small  sticks  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand.  It  is  now  the 
turn  of  the  other  to  play,  and  he  must 
endeavour  to  do  the  same;  and  which¬ 
ever  in  this  manner  gets  rid  of  his  five 
sticks  first  wins  the  game.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  his  antagonist  imitates  him  before 
he  can  make  five  signs,  at  the  fourth 
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for  example,  he  has  a  right  to  ask 
what  were  the  three  preceding  move¬ 
ments  on  each  side ;  and  if  his  oppo¬ 
nent  cannot  mention  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred  and  give  a 
feigned  reason  for  every  motion  on 
both  sides  in  the  teclmical  language  of 
the  game,  according  to  a  certain  invari¬ 
able  system,  he  may  begin  his  count 
again.  The  assigning  of  these  sup¬ 
posed  or  artificial  reasons  for  each  move 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  game,  be¬ 
cause  it  must  vary  according  to  the 
order  of  each  of  the  moves  that  preceded. 

When  four  play,  they  sit  as  in  our 
game  of  whist,  but  each  is  the  antago¬ 
nist  of  the  person  opposite  to  him  ;  ami 
when  one  has  got  rid  of  his  five  slicks. 
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lie  assists  his  partner  by  taking  one  or 
two  of  his  ami  continuing  to  play.  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  motions  are 
made  is  almost  incredible :  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  play,  the 
enthusiasm  into  which  t  hey  work  them- 
selves,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
expert  give  the  explanation  of  every 
combination  of  signs,  excite  profound 
astonishment  in  a  stranger. 

Catching  pigeons  with  a  net  was  for¬ 
merly  a  more  common  sport  than  at 
present.  Ihe  net  used  for  the  purpose 
is  small  with  a  narrow  opening,  affixed 
to  the  end  of  a  rod  about  twelve  feet 
long,  held  by  the  sportsman,  who  is 
concealed  in  a  small  cabin  five  feet 
high,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive, 
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having  a  perpendicular  slit  dividing  it 
quite  in  half,  so  that  he  can  move  his 
rod  completely  from  side  to  side.  The 
only  mode  of  entrance  is  by  separating 
the  two  halves  of  this  cabin.  There 
are  perhaps  eight  or  nine  of  these  re¬ 
ceptacles,  usually  ranged  round  the 
upper  part  of  a  raised  mount,  with  a 
sportsman  in  each.  On  the  outside 
a  trained  pigeon  is  tied  by  the  leg  and 
near  at  hand  is  stationed  an  attendant 
with  another  trained  bird,  which  is  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  very  long  line  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  fly  out  to  the  extent  of  the 
string,  the  other  end  of  which  is  held 
by  the  man.  The  bird  describes  a  con¬ 
siderable  circle  in  the  air  ;  its  flight  and 
the  constant  cooing  of  those  below  at- 
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tract  a  number  of  wild  pigeons,  when 
the  man  by  pulling  his  string  calls  in 
his  pigeon,  which  perches  on  his  finger, 
he  then  conceals  himself  with  the  other 
attendants  in  a  sort  of  alcove  at  the  top 
of  the  mount.  The  wild  pigeons  ap¬ 
proach  the  tame  ones,  and  the  dexte¬ 
rous  sportsmen  secure  them  in  their  nets. 

On  these  islands  there  is  a  species  of 
bird  called  kalai,  which  is  trained  for  a 
sort  of  sport,  in  which,  however,  none 
but  the  king  and  very  great  chiefs  can 
indulge,  as  their  training  and  keeping 
require  great  care  and  expense.  The 
sportsman,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  conceals  himself  within  a  large 
cage  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 
green  leaves,  but  not  so  closely  as  to 
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prevent  his  seeing  the  game.  On  the 
top  of  this  cage  the  cock-bird  is  tied 
by  the  leg,  and  makes  a  noise  and  flaps 
his  wings  as  if  calling  other  birds  to 
come  and  fight  him.  Within  is  a 
smaller  cage  containing  the  hen,  which 
also  makes  a  peculiar  noise,  as  if  an¬ 
swering  the  other  on  the  outside.  The 
wild  birds  are  attracted  towards  the 
spot  and  are  shot  by  the  sportsman. 

Each  pair  of  birds  has  a  man  who 
does  nothing  but  attend  them  j  and 
without  skilful  management  they  will 
not  make  the  noise  requisite  to  attract 
others.  These  keepers  are  authorised 
to  demand  plantains  for  the  birds 
wherever  they  grow,  even  in  time  of  the 
greatest  scarcity.  On  such  occasions. 
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if  a  keeper  sees  a  fine  buneh  of  plan- 
tains  lie  will  go  and  taboo  it,  which  he 
does  by  sticking  a  reed  in  the  tree  and 
informing  the  proprietor  that  the  fruit 
is  destined  for  the  use  of  the  birds: 
and  under  pretence  of  procuring  food 
for  them  these  follows  frequently  com- 
mit  great  depredations. 

Shooting  rats  is  another  favourite 
diversion.  These  animals  are  not  so 
large  as  with  us,  but  rather  between 
the  size  of  a  mouse  and  a  rat :  they 
constitute  an  article  of  food  with  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  who,  how¬ 
ever  are  net  allowed  to  shoot  them,  that 
sport  being  reserved  for  chiefs  and  the 
higher  orders.  Their  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  as  follows  1 
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A  party  of  chiefs  having  resolved  to 
take  this  diversion  and  informed  their  at¬ 
tendants  what  road  they  mean  to  pur¬ 
sue,  the  latter  roast  some  cocoa-nut  and 
walk  along  the  appointed  road,  chewing 
the  roasted  nut  very  finely  and  spitting, 
or  rather  blowing,  a  little  of  it  al  a  time 
out  of  their  mouths  with  considerable 
force,  yet  so  as  not  to  scatter  the  par¬ 
ticles  much :  for  in  that  case  the  rat 
would  not  he  tempted  to  stop  and  pick 
them  up,  and  if  the  pieces  were  too 
large,  lie  would  run  away  with  one 
piece  instead  of  staying  to  eat  his  fill. 
In  this  maimer  the  bait  is  distributed 
along  both  sides  of  the  road,  generally 
for  about  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  till  the  men  arrive  at  rhe  spot 
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where  they  have  directions  to  stop.  If 
they  come  to  cross-roads  in  their  way, 
they  stick  a  reed  in  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  them,  as  a  taboo  or  a  mark 
of  prohibition  to  pass  that  way.  This 
mark  is  so  effectual  that  if  even  a  con¬ 
siderable  chief  were  passing,  on  seeing 
the  taboo,  he  would  stop  at  a  distance, 
sit  down  on  the  ground,  and  out  of  re¬ 
spect  or  politeness  to  his  fellow  chiefs, 
wait  patiently  till  the  shooting  party 
had  gone  by :  while  a  petty  chief  or 
one  of  the  lower  orders  would  risk  his 
life  by  infringing  this  taboo.  The  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  bait,  who  are  called 
hoohi,  having  arrived  at  the  place  where 
they  are  to  stop,  and  given  the  orders 
of  their  chiefs  to  the  owners  of  the 
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neighbouring  plantations  to  send  a 
supply  of  pork,  yams,  fowls  and  ripe 
plantains,  sit  down  to  prepare  cava. 

The  company  of  chiefs,  having  di¬ 
vided  themselves  into  two  parties,  set 
out  about  ten  minutes  after  the  boohi , 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  follow 
one  another  closely  in  a  row  along  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  two  parties 
are  mixed,  the  greatest  chief  generally 
going  first,  behind  him  one  of  the  other 
party,  and  so  on  alternately.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  game  no  person 
may  shoot  a  rat  that  is  in  advance  of 
him,  excepting  the  man  who  happens 
to  be  first  in  the  row ;  but  any  one  may 
shoot  at  an  animal  which  is  abreast  of 
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or  behind  him .  As  soon  as  a  man  ha» 
discharged  his  arrow,  whether  he  hits 
the  rat  or  not,  he  changes  his  situation 
with  the  man  behind  him,  so  that  the 
first  may  come  to  be  last  and  the  last 
first,  and  for  the  same  reason  two,  three 
or  more  of  the  same  party  may  come 
to  be  immediately  behind  one  another. 
The  party  which  first  kills  tep  rats 
wins  the  game.;  and  if  the  animals  be 
numerous,  they  commonly  play  three 
or  four  games.  The  reeds  placed  as 
taboos  at  the  cross-roads  are  pulled  up 
as  they  pass  them,  that  other  persons 
coming  that  way  may  not  be  interrupt¬ 
ed.  After  they  have  partaken  of  the 
refreshments  provided  for  them,  if  they 
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arc  disposed  to  pursue  the  sport,  they 
send  forward  their  attendants  to  pre¬ 
pare  another  piece  of  road. 

If  in  the  course  of  this  game  any  per¬ 
son  can  obtain  a  good  shot  at  a  bird,  he 
may  take  aim  at  it :  if  he  kills  the  bird 
it  counts  as  a  rat ;  but  whether  he  hits 
it  or  not,  if  he  shoots  he  changes  place 
with  the  one  behind  him.  Every  now 
and  then  the  sportsmen  stop  and  make 
a  peculiar  noise  with  the  lips,  like  the 
squeaking  of  a  rat,  which  frequently 
brings  the  animals  out  of  the  bushes, 
and  they  sit  upright  on  their  haunche 
as  if  listening.  If  a  rat,  alarmed  by 
their  approach,  is  running  away,  one  or 
more  cry  out.  Too  /  (stop) — with  a  sud¬ 
den  percussion  of  the  tongue-  This  has 
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in  general  the  effect  of  making  the  rat 
stop,  when  he  sits  up  and  seems  too 
much  frightened  to  attempt  his  escape. 
When  he  is  running  away,  the  squeaking 
noise  above-mentioned,  instead  of  stop¬ 
ping,  would  cause  him  to  run  faster. 

The  arrows  used  on  these  occasions 
are  nearly  six  feet  long,  which  is  double 
the  length  of  the  war-arrows  :  they  are 
made  of  reed,  headed  with  iron-wood, 
not  feathered,  and  their  great  length  is 
requisite  that  they  may  go  straight 
eaougUt  to  hit  a  small  object,  besides 
which  it  is  advantageous  also  in  taking 
aim  through  a  thick  hush.  Each  per¬ 
son  has  hut  two  arrows,  which  when 
discharged  arc  immediately  brought 
hack  to  him  by  one  of  the  attendants 
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who  follow  the  party.  The  bows  too 
are  longer  than  those  used  in  war,  being 
about  six  feet  in  length,  while  the  others 
are  not  more  than  four  and  a  half:  nor 
are  they  so  strong  as  the  latter,  lest  the 
difficulty  of  bending  them  should  occa¬ 
sion  a  slight  trembling  of  the  hand, 
which  would  render  the  aim  less  sure. 

A  singular  kind  of  sport  practised  by 
these  people  consists  in  carrying  a  large 
stone  under  water  ten  feet  deep  from 
one  post  to  another,  at  the  distance  of 
seventy  yards.  The  difficulty  is  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  straight  course;  a  person  may 
thus  run  along  the  bottom  twice  as  fast 
as  another  can  swim. 

A  common  pastime  of  women  is  to 
throw  up  five  balls  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  keep  four  constantly  in  the  air  at 
once.  They  are  discharged  from  the 
left  hand,  caught  in  the  right  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  left  again.  The  players  at 
the  same  time  recite  verses;  each  jacu- 
lation  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand 
coinciding  with  the  cadence  of  the  verse; 
for  every  verse  they  finish  without  mis¬ 
sing  they  count  one  :  and  sometimes 
seven  or  eight  play  alternately. 

The  character  of  the  Iiapaee  people 
is  not  naturally  more  treacherous  than 
that  of  the  natives  of  Vavaoo  or  the  other 
islands  ;  but  as  they  have  more  petty 
chiefs  whose  interest  they  have  to  con¬ 
sult,  the  opportunity  for  treachery  is 
perhaps  more  frequent.  The  capture 
et  the  British  privateer.  Port  an  Prince* 
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in  which  Mr.  Mariner  arrived  at  these 
islands  in  1806,  afforded  proof  of  this 
quality,  and  had  Captain  Cook  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  trait  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  he  would  not  have  misnamed  them 
Friendly .  They  had  in  fact  formed  a 
deliberate  plan  for  Ms  destruction,  and 
would  infallibly  have  put  it  in  execu¬ 
tion  but  for  some  disagreement  among 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  best  time 
and  mode  of  making  the  attempt.  Fi- 
now,  grandfather  of  the  present  king, 
at  that  time  tributary  chief  of  the  Ha- 
paee  islands,  was  not  the  author  of  this 
plan,  but  furnished  advice  respecting  it. 
The  other  chiefs  proposed  to  invite  the 
captain  and  his  officers  to  a  grand  bo- 
met  or  night-dance  by  torch-light,  and 
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at  a  given  signal  to  massacre  them  and 
all  their  attendants.  Finow  objected  to 
this,  as  the  darkness  would  be  unfa- 
vourable  to  their  operations  for  securing 
the  two  vessels,  and  proposed  that  the 
attack  should  be  made  on  occasion  of  a 
grand  entertainment  which  was  shortly 
to  be  given  in  honour  of  the  captain’s 
arrival ;  urging  that  after  he  and  his 
party  were  dispatched,  some  of  the  men 
who  were  left  on  board  would  naturally 
come  to  seek  him,  and  might  he  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  island 
under  pretext  that  he  was  there,  and 
destroyed  in  like  manner  ;  and  then  the 
ships,  from  the  weakened  state  of  their 
crews,  might  be  taken  with  ease. 

The  entertainment  was  accordingly 
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prepared,  and  the  captain  and  several  of 
his  officers  being  invited,  were  present. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  very 
shortly  before  the  concerted  signal  was 
to  be  given,  most  of  the  chiefs  still  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinion  that  the  night¬ 
time  would  be  more  favourable  than 
day  j  on  which  Finow,  vexed  at  their 
opposition,  forbade  the  attempt  altoge¬ 
ther.  The  amusements  accordingly 
proceeded  without  interruption,  and 
Captain  Cook  and  his  officers  were  high¬ 
ly  delighted  with  their  entertainment, 
acknowledging  it  to  surpass  every  other 
they  had  received  at  the  Friendly  Is¬ 
lands.  On  so  slender  a  thread  does  the 
life  even  of  the  most  circumspect  some¬ 
times  depend ! 
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These  particulars  were  related  to  Mr. 
Mariner  at  different  times  by  several 
chiefs  who  were  present,  and  in  parti- 
cular  by  Finow  himself,  the  father  of 
the  present  king,  and  son  of  the  chief 
who  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 
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SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

This  important  groupe,  which  has  of 
late  years  strongly  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  civilieed  world,  consists  of 
eleven  islands  lying  between  18  and  22 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  150  and 
160  degrees  west  longitude.  They  are 
called  by  the  natives  Owhyhee,  Mo  wee, 
Ranai,  Morotoi,  Talioorowa,  Woahoo, 
Atooi,  Neeheeheow,  Oreehoua,  Moro- 
tiune,  and  Tahoora.  The, last  two  are 
uninhabited.  The  population  of  the 
others  is  estimated  at  400,000  souls, 
of  which  number  Owhyhee  alone  is 
supposed  to  contain  150,000,  being 
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eighty-five  miles  in  length,  upwards  of 
seventy  broad,  and  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  in  circumference. 

The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  same  race  with  those  of  the  islands 
south  of  the  equator  ;  but  in  their  per¬ 
sons,  language,  customs  and  manners 
approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders, 
than  to  their  less  distant  neighbours 
either  of  the  Friendly,  Society,  or  Mar¬ 
quesas  Islands.  They  are  in  general 
above  the  middle  6ize  and  well  made, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  in 
strength  and  activity  to  the  Friendly 
Islanders. 

The  hair  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
would  be  beautiful  if  they  allowed  it  to 
grow ;  it  is  naturally  shining  and  black 
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as  jet.  Iu  general  they  shave  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  allow  a  tuft  of  hair  to 
grow  at  the  top  which  falls  down  the 
hack,  resembling  the  horse-hair  de¬ 
scending  from  the  helmets  of  some  of 
our  dragoons.  Some  retain  all  their 
hair,  and  allow  it  to  float  over  their 
shoulders  or  tie  it  very  gracefully.  None 
of  them  have  woolly  hair,  but  in  some 
it  is  curly.  Their  eyes  are  lively  and 
expressive,  their  noses  mostly  rather 
flat,  though  many  are  somewhat  aqui¬ 
line,  as  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
Their  mouths  and  lips  are  of  middling 
size,  and  their  teeth  very  fine;  but 
superstition  imposes  on  them  the  duty 
of  extracting  one  or  two  in  the  front  at 
the  death  of  a  friend  or  benefactor. 

r  3 
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All  of  them  are  more  or  leas  tat- 
towed.  The  figures  in  general  repre. 
sent  birds,  fens,  chequers,  and  circles; 
but  frequently  numerous  rows  of  goats, 
and  these  are  almost  always  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  arm,  the  leg  and  the 
thigh.  Several  are  t  alto  wed  on  one  side 
only,  which  produces  a  very  singular 
effect,  and  makes  them  look  like  men 
half  burnt  or  daubed  with  ink  from 
head  to  foot.  Frequently  too,  from 
some  unaccountable  whim,  they  leave 
a  design  unfinished,  as  if  they  had 
changed  their  minds  in  the  midst  of  the 
operation. 

The  same  superstitious  notions  which 
deprive  them  of  their  teeth  also  impose 
on  them  the  duty  of  burning  their 
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bodies,  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  with  a 
red-hot  iron  of  circular  shape,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  at  first  sight  these 
dark  and  livid  spots  would  be  taken 
for  so  many  scars.  Some  arc  covered 
all  over  with  these  marks. 

The  women  are  by  no  means  so 
handsome  as  the  men.  They  are  rather 
short  than  tall ;  have  good  eyes  and 
teeth,  remarkably  small  and  delicate 
feet  and  hands,  and  a  sweetness  and 
sensibility  of  look  that  render  them 
very  engaging.  Their  hands  and  arms 
are  very  neatly  tattowed,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  the  same  operation  per¬ 
formed  -on  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Children  at  "their  birth  are  quite 
black  ;  and  the  most  delicate  females. 
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who  expose  themselves  least  to  the 
sun  ami  air,  display  the  same  colour: 
while  those  who  are  obliged  to  be  a 
good  deal  abroad  have  nearly  an  orange 
hue. 

The  principal  part  of  the  dress  of 
the  women  is  a  simple  garment  called 
pow.  It  consists  of  u  piece  of  cloth 
about  one  yard  wide  and  three  long, 
wrapped  several  times  round  the  waist, 
with  the  end  tucked  in  below,  and 
reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg :  in  cold 
weather  another  piece  of  cloth,  like  a 
plaid,  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
Round  the  neck  they  frequently  wear 
wreaths  of  the  leaves  of  a  fragrant 
plant,  called  miri,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  vine;  also  tresses  of  liu- 
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man  hair  to  which  is  suspended  be- , 
fore  a  piece  of  bone  highly  polished, 
the  lower  part  forming  a  curve  :  these 
ornaments,  called  pnlava ,  are  com¬ 
monly  made  of  whales*  teeth,  which 
the  Americans  sell  at  a  high  price  to 
the  natives.  The  hair  necklace  is 
plaited  in  small  cords,  which  are  so 
numerous  as  completely  to  fill  the  hole 
through  which  they  are  passed,  though 
in  general  large  enough  to  admit  a 
man’s  thumb.  The  women  comb  back 
the  hair  in  front,  where  they  plaster  it 
with  a  kind  of  lime  made  of  burnt 
shells,  which  bleaches  that  round  the 
forehead  nearly  white,  so  as  to  produce 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  dark  colour 
of  the  skin,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  an- 
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ncxcd,  engraving.  The  Russians  saw 
many  females  whose  hair  was  stained  a 
rose  colour,  but  could  not  learn  how 
it  was  communicated. 

Their  heads  are  adorned  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  picked  from  the  stalk  and 
strung  on  the  stem  of  a  small  creeping 
plant.  They  prefer  purple,  yellow  and 
white,  and  arrange  them  alternately 
three  or  four  inches  of  one  colour. 
This  wreath,  twined  several  times  round 
the  head,  has  a  very  elegant  appearance. 
The  women,  upon  the  whole,  take 
great  pains  in  adorning  their  persons, 
for  which  purpose  each  of  them  is  pro- 
vided  with  a  small  mirror ;  and  all 
ranks  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness. 
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The  usual  dress  of  the  men  consists 
merely  of  a  small  girdle,  called  maro : 
but  upon  extraordinary  occasions  the 
chiefs  wear  elegant  cloaks  and  helmets 
of  red  and  yellow  feathers.  Some  of 
the  latter  reach  down  to  their  heels, 
and  have  a  most  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  made  for  the  most 
part  of  red  and  yellow  feathers,  which 
are  tied  upon  fine  net-work.  The  caps 
are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of 
feathers,  which  are  sometimes  inter¬ 
mixed  with  black ;  they  are  secured  in 
a  kind  of  basket  work  made  in  the  form 
of  a  helmet.  Both  caps  and  cloaks 
are  made  of  various  patterns  and  sizes. 
The  cloaks  are  not  all  composed  of  the 
same  kind  of  feathers,  but  are  some- 
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times  varied  with  the  long  tail  feathers 
of  the  cock,  with  a  border  of  yellow  or 
red,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  the 
tropic  bird.  These  articles,  however, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  the 
principal  people  only. 

They  have  also  a  kind  of  fly-flap, 
made  of  a  bunch  of  feathers,  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  thin  piece  of  small  ami 
polished  wood.  The  tail  feathers  of 
the  cock  are  in  general  used  for  this 
purpose  3  but  the  better  sort  of  people 
have  them  made  of  the  feathers  of  the 
tropic-bird,  or  those  of  a  black  and 
yellow  bird  called  moho.  The  handle 
is  very  frequently  made  of  a  leg  or 
arm  bone  of  a  man  whom  they  have 
killed  in  battle,  curiously  inlaid  with 
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tortoise-shell.  This  ornament  is  com¬ 
mon  to  superiors  of  both  sexes,  and  is 
highly  valued. 

The  cloth  of  which  their  scanty  gar¬ 
ments  are  made,  is  called  tapa.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  women  from  the 
bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  tree,  which 
is  first  steeped  in  water  and  then 
beaten  out  with  a  piece  of  wood,  grooved 
and  furrowed  like  a  crimping-machine. 
The  bark  is  laid  upon  another  piece  of 
wood  grooved  like  the  former.  As 
these  two  instruments  are  at  right 
angles  during  the  operation,  the  marks 
in  the  cloth  are  crossed  like  warp  and 
woof. 

This  cloth  is  coloured  brown,  green, 
blue  or  black,  with>the  juice  of  berries, 
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laid  on  with  a  piece  of  turtle-shell 
shaped  like  a  knife,  or  with  a  brush 
formed  by  chewing  the  end  of  a  slip  of 
bamboo :  to  produce  a  yellow,  the 
cloth  is  dipped  in  a  dye  prepared  by 
boiling  the  cone  of  a  tree  in  water. 
They  often  paint  a  variety  of  patterns, 
In  which  they  display  great  taste  and 
fancy. 

The  tapn,  from  its  texture,  is  liable 
to  injury  from  wet,  and  in  that  state 
tears  like  moist  paper  :  great  care  is 
therefore  taken  to  keep  it  dry.  Hence, 
when  these  people  switn  off  to  ships, 
they  hold  their  clothes  above  the  water 
with  one  hand,  occasionally  changing 
as  it  becomes  fatigued. 

The  mats  with  which  the  floors  of 
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the  houses  are  covered,  are  also  made 
by  the  women  of  rushes  or  a  kind  of 
broad-leaved  grass,  split  at  the  stem, 
and  worked  into  a  variety  of  patterns. 

The  houses  are  of  the  simplest  form  : 
they  are  oblong,  with  very  low  side 
walls,  and  high,  thatched  roofs.  They 
are  not  divided  into  apartments,  nor 
do  they  contain  any  tables  or  seats.  It 
is  only  by  their  size  that  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  chiefs  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  lower  classes;  for 
the  same  barn-like  shape  is  universal. 
They  are,  however,  kept  extremely 
clean,  and  their  household  utensils, 
consisting  of  wooden  dishes  and  eale- 
bashes,  are  hung,  neatly  arranged, 
upon  the  walls.  While  the  floors  of 
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the  meaner  houses  arc  bare,  excepting 
the  place  for  sleeping,  where  a  few 
mats  are  spread  ;  those  of  the  higher 
classes  are  entirely  covered  with  mats, 
many  of  which  are  worked  with  great 
elegance  into  different  patterns.  A 
platform  at  one  end,  raised  about  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  and  extending 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  apartment,  is 
spread  with  a  layer  of  rushes  and  co* 
vered  with  mats.  This  forms  the  sleep, 
ing-placc  for  the  family  itself ;  but  the 
attendants  lie  at  the  opposite  end. 

The  two  sexes  never  eat  together: 
the  chiefs,  therefore,  have  always  a 
separate-eating  house,  and  even  the 
lower  class  have  one  to  every  six  or 
seven  families  for  the  men  :  the  women 
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taking  their  food  in  the  same  houses  in 
which  they  sleep. 

Few  of  the  houses,  excepting  the 
largest,  have  windows  ;  the  light  being 
admitted  at  the  door,  which  is  rarely 
closed.  The  dwellings  of  people  of  the 
higher  rank  are  generally  surrounded 
with  paliug. 

Instead  of  candles  these  islanders 
use  the  tootooee-nut,  which,  from  its 
oily  nature,  yields  a  considerable  light. 
It  grows  upon  a  small  tree,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  the  horse-chesnut. 
After  they  have  been  baked  under 
ground,  and  their  shells  broken  off, 
they  are  put  away  till  wanted.  When 
employed  to  give  light,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  nuts  are  strung  upon  a 
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slit  of  bamboo :  each  will  burn  five  or 
six  minutes,  but  they  require  constant 
trimming,  and  whenever  a  nut  is  nearly 
consumed,  it  is  necessary  to  reverse 
the  torch,  that  the  next  may  catch  fire. 
It  is  therefore  one  person’s  business  to 
hold  and  keep  it  in  order. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  nut  by 
pressure  is  well  adapted  for  mixing  with 
paint.  The  black  colour,  with  which 
they  paint  their  canoes,  is  produced  by 
burning  the  nuts  after  they  are  pressed, 
and  by  the  cinders  of  the  torches  which 
are  carefully  preserved  for  the  purpose, 
reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
oil. 

The  women  are  subject  to  many  re¬ 
strictions.  They  arc  not  allowed  to 
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attend  the  morai  or  temple,  on  taboo 
days,  nor  at  such  times  to  go  out  in  a 
canoe.  They  are  never  permitted  to 
eat  with  the  men  unless  when  at  sea, 
and  then  not  out  of  the  same  dish. 
Delicacies,  such  as  pork,  turtle,  shark, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas  or  plantains  are 
also  forbidden.  Dog’s  flesh  and  fish 
used  to  he  the  only  kinds  of  food  which 
they  might  lawfully  eat;  but  since  the 
introduction  into  the  islands  of  sheep 
and  goats  which  are  not  tabooed,  the 
females  have  less  reason  to  complain  of 
their  diet.  Notwithstanding  the  rigour 
of  these  prohibitions,  the  women  very 
seldom  scruple  to  infringe  them,  when 
it  can  be  done  in  secret.  They  frequently 
swim  off  to  ships  at  night  during  the 
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taboo,  and  indulge  their  appetites  with 
the  forbidden  delicacies.  Campbell  re¬ 
lates  that  he  once  saw  the  queen  tram- 
pressing  in  this  particular,  and  that  he 
was  strictly  enjoined  to  secrecy,  as  she 
declared  that  it  was  as  much  as  her 
life  was  worth,  should  the  circumstance 
become  known.  The  extreme  severity 
exercised  in  these  respects  is  confirmed 
by  the  statement  of  Kotzebue,  who, 
while  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Hana- 
roora,  saw  the  body  of  a  young  female 
which  was  found  floating  upon  the 
water,  and  learned  that  this  poor  crea¬ 
ture,  liaviug  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
entered  the  men’s  eating-house,  was  in¬ 
stantly  strangled  and  her  corpse  thrown 
into  the  sea. 
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During’  this  visit  of  the  Russians,  the 
wife  of  a  chief  remained  on  board  an 
American  vessel  too  long,  and  did  not 
return  to  land  till  after  sun-set  on  a 
taboo  day.  As  that  is  the  time  when 
the  taboo  begins,  the  people  waited  on 
the  shore  for  her  and  rushed  upon  her 
to  execute  summary  punishment  for 
the  transgression.  The  Americans  and 
English  who  accompanied  her,  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  an  attack,  by  their  joint 
exertions  saved  her  life  for  that  time. 

The  men  of  the  lower  class  in  gene¬ 
ral  content  themselves  with  one  wife, 
but  they  are  not  confined  to  that  num¬ 
ber.  The  chiefs  frequently  have  seve¬ 
ral.  Campbell  mentions  one  who,  in 
his  time,  had  no  fewer  than  fifteen. 
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The  conjugal  tie  is  extremely  loose; 
either  party  having  a  right  to  quit  the 
other  when  they  tire  or  disagree.  The 
tneu  are  very  jealous  of  any  attentions 
paid  by  natives  to  their  wives,  but  on 
the  part  of  foreigners  such  attentions 
are  accounted  the  surest  proof  of  friend¬ 
ship.  The  virtue  of  the  king’s  wives  is 
guarded  by  attendants  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  answerable  with  their  lives  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust. 
We  are  assured  that  a  nephew  of 
Tammeamea,  the  late  king,  was  stran¬ 
gled  by  his  nobles  for  a  criminal  inti¬ 
macy  with  one  of  his  wives. 

Immediately  after  child-birth,  women 
are  obliged  to  retire  to  the  woods,  and 
there  to  remain  ten  days,  during  which 
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they  must  not  be  seen  by  the  men. 
The  king's  wives  have  a  house  for  the 
purpose  of  retirement  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  $  the  other  females  in  general 
liave  no  shelter  hut  what  the  woods 
afford. 

The  people  here,  like  those  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  intoxicate  themselves 
with  cam  or  ava9  which  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  effect 
of  which  are  attributed  the  cutaneous 
disorders  with  which  the  South  Sea 
islanders  are  afflicted.  Some  of  the 
chiefs,  who  are  in  general  very  corpu¬ 
lent,  drink  it  to  reduce  their  bulk  :  but 
most  of  them  manifest  a  stronger  pre¬ 
dilection  for  rum,  with  which  they  are 
supplied  by  the  Americans.  Campbell 
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state*  that  they  likewise  distil  them, 
selves  a  liquor  to  which  they  give  that 
name  not  from  the  sugar-cane  but 
another  indigenous  plant. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands  are  composed  of  four  great 
classes,  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  into  which  the  natives  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  are  divided.  The 
land  belongs  to  the  king,  under  whom 
it  is  held  by  the  erees,  or  chiefs,  as 
hereditary  but  inalienable  fiefs.  Dis- 
tinguished  chiefs  are  placed  as  govern- 
ors  over  different  islands  and  territories, 
but  the  king  receives  tribute  from  the 
whole  land.  The  common  people  are 
the  dependants  of  some  chief,  for  whom 
they  cultivate  the  ground  or  work  at 
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other  employments  and  by  whom  they 
are  supported  in  old  age.  They  are 
not,  however,  slaves,  or  attached  to  the 
soil,  but  at  liberty  to  change  masters 
when  they  think  proper. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  executive 
power  are  entrusted  to  the  priests.  It 
is  by  them  that  the  laws  are  enforced 
and  the  revenues  of  the  king  collected. 
Superstition  is  the  most  powerful  en¬ 
gine  for  e  fleeting  these  purposes, 
actual  punishments  being  rare.  During 
Campbell's  residence  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  he  knew  but  one  instance  of 
capital  punishment,  which  was  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  man  who  had  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  morai.  Having  drunk 
to  intoxication,  he  quitted  the  sacred 
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edifice  during  taboo  time  and  entered 
the  house  of  a  woman  :  but  was  imme¬ 
diately  seized  and  carried  back  to  the 
morai  where  his  eyes  were  put  out. 
Having  been  left  two  days  in  this  state, 
he  was  then  strangled  and  his  body  ex- 
posed  before  the  principal  idol. 

The  mode  of  detecting  robbery  or 
theft  affords  a  strong  instance  of  the 
power  of  superstition  over  their  minds. 
The  party  who  has  sustained  the  loss 
repairs  to  a  priest  to  whom  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  pig,  and  states  the  case.  The 
priest  rubs  together  two  pieces  of  green 
wood  till  a  kind  of  powder  resembling 
snuff  is  produced  by  the  friction.  This 
powder  is  so  hot,  that,  on  being  placed 
in  dry  grass  and  blown  upon,  it  takes 
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fire ;  with  this  a  large  pile  of  wood  is 
kindled,  and  allowed  to  burn  a  certain 
time.  He  then  takes  three  tootooee 
nuts  and  having  broken  the  shells, 
throws  one  of  the  kernels  into  the  fire, 
at  the  same  time  saying  a  prayer ;  and 
while  the  nut  is  crackling  in  the  fire, 
he  repeats  the  words  :  “  Kill  the  fel¬ 
low!”  The  like  ceremonies  are  re¬ 
peated  with  each  of  the  nuts,  should 
the  thief  fail  to  appear  before  they  are 
consumed.  This,  however,  but  rarely 
happens.  The  culprit  generally  makes 
his  appearance  with  the  stolen  property 
which  is  restored  to  the  owner,  and  the 
offence  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  four 
pigs.  He  is  then  dismissed  with  a 
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caution  not  to  commit  a  similar  crime 
in  future  upon  pain  of  a  more  severe 
penalty.  The  pigs  are  taken  to  the 
morai,  where  they  are  offered  as  sacri¬ 
fices  and  afterwards  consumed  by  the 
priests. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  unfortu- 
nate  criminal  does  not  appear  during 
the  awful  ceremony,  his  fate  is  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  no  gift  can  avert  the  effect  of  the 
prayer  or  appease  the  anger  of  the 
etooa/iy  or  god.  The  circumstance  is 
reported  to  the  king  and  proclamation 
made  that  a  certain  person  has  been 
robbed  and  that  the  guilty  persons 
have  been  prayed  to  death.  So  firm  is 
their  belief  in  the  power  of  these 
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prayers,  that  the  culprit  pines  away, 
refuses  sustenance  and  at  last  falls  a 
victim  to  his  own  credulity- 

Their  principal  god,  to  whom  they 
attribute  the  creation  of  the  world,  is 
called  etooah ;  and  they  have  seven  or 
eight  subordinate  deities,  whose  images 
arc  in  the  morai  and  to  whom  offerings 
are  likewise  made. 

They  have  a  tradition  of  a  general 
deluge.  According  to  their  account, 
the  sea  once  overflowed  the  whole  earth 
excepting  the  mountain  called  Mouna 
Kaa  in  Owhyhee,  and  swept  away  all 
the  inhabitants  but  one  pair,  who  saved 
themselves  on  that  mountain  and  were 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  race  of 
mankind.  According  to  this  hypo- 
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thesis  we  Europeans  are  the  descerirt- 
ants  of  Sandwich  Islanders. 

Their  morais  or  places  of  worship 
consist  of  one  large  house  or  temple, 
with  some  smaller  ones  round  it,  con¬ 
taining  the  images  of  their  inferior 
gods.  The  tabooed  or  consecrated 
precincts  are  marked  by  four  square 
posts  placed  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
from  the  edifice.  Across  one  end  of  the 
inside  of  the  principal  house  there  is  a 
screen  or  curtain  of  white  cloth,  be¬ 
hind  which  is  placed  the  image  of 
Etooah .  On  the  outside  are  ranged 

several  hideously  ugly  wooden  idols, 
the  mouths  of  which  arc  stuck  full  of 
dog’s  teeth. 

The  moral,  or  temple,  of  the  king, 
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represented  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
is  surrounded  by  a  dozen  grotesque 
colossal  wooden  images,  from  three 
to  eight  feet  in  height;  some  standing 
and  others  thrown  down,  and  half  co¬ 
vered  with  stones  and  rubbish,  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Freyeinct’s  visit.  The 
figure  with  a  bird  on  its  head  is  said 
to  represent  the  god  of  war.  To  these 
divinities  are  offered  hogs,  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  even  human  sacrifices  ; 
but,  according  to  the  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony  of  navigators,  the  latter  are 
always  criminals.  A  fence  formed  of 
the  spines  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  encompasses  the 
morai,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a 
building,  in  which,  according  to  the 
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last  French  circumnavigators,  a  variety 
of  new  and  elegant  articles  of  furniture 
were  carelessly  kept. 

Arago,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Freycinet,  describes  another  morai 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Kayerooa, 
which  is  an  inclosure  of  about  a  lnm. 
dred  square  yards,  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  railing  four  feet  high.  The 
wooden  idol  at  the  entrance  is  very 
carefully  carved  and  larger  than  the 
others.  1  he  head  is  of  enormous  size, 
forming  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
figure,  which,  including  a  post  about 
two  feet  high,  measures  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Offerings  are  put  into  the 
mouth.  The  other  idols  are  placed  on 
the  sides  of  the  inclosure,  very  close  to 
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each  other ;  five  on  the  left,  the  last 
of  which  has  its  head  covered  with  a 
sort  of  long  pointed  hood,  painted  red  j 
and  six  on  the  right,  the  largest  of 
which  is  extended  on  the  ground,  and 
its  neighbour  half  overthrown. 

The  religious  ceremonies  take  place 
about  four  times  a  month,  and  last 
from  sun-set  till  sun-rise  on  the  second 
succeeding  morning  :  during  this  inter¬ 
val,  which  is  spent  in  prayer,  in  sacri¬ 
ficing  pigs,  and  feasting  upon  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  in  conversation,  no  person  is 
allowed  to  pass  the  bounds  of  the 
inorai.  The  most  profound  silence  is 
preserved  while  the  priest  is  engaged  in 
prayer ;  indeed,  the  least  noise  within 
or  near  the  inorai  at  such  tames  is  cor.- 
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sidered  a*  offensive  to  the  deity ;  for 
which  reason,  whenever  the  king  enters 
it,  proclamation  is  made  by  the  public 
crier,  ordering  all  animals  near  it  to  be 
conti ned,  otherwise  they  will  be  seized 
and  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  ceremo- 
nies  are  attended  chiefly  by  persons  of 
the  superior  class,  and  women  are  never 
permitted  to  be  present  at  them. 

During  the  period  of  the  year,  called 
macaheite,  which  falls  in  our  November, 
and  lasts  a  whole  month,  the  priests 
are  engaged  in  collecting  the  taxes, 
which  are  paid  by  the  chiefs  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  extent  of  their  domains, 
and  consist  of  mats,  feathers,  and  other 
native  produce.  The  people  celebrate 
this  festival  by  dancing,  wrestling,  and 
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other  amusements.  The  king  remains 
the  whole  time  in  the  moral.  Before 
he  enters  it  a  singular  ceremony  takes 
place.  He  is  obliged  to  stand  tHl 
three  spears  are  darted  at  him.  The 
first  he  must  catch  in  his  hand,  and 
with  it  ward  off  the  two  others.  This 
is  not  a  mere  formafity  ;  for  the  spear 
is  thrown  with  the  utmost  force,  and 
should  the  king  lose  his  life  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  The  late  king  was  so 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  that 
lie  ran  little  risk  in  thus  exposing  him¬ 
self.  Vancouver  informs  us,  that  in  a 
sham  fight,  he  saw  him  ward  off  six 
spears  hurled  at  him  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  Three  he  caught  as  they  were 
flying  with  one  hand  ;  two  he  broke  by 
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parrying  them  with  his  spear;  and  the 
sixth,  owing  to  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  body,  passed  harmless. 

A  recent  voyager,  on  the  authority 
of  resident  Europeans,  informs  us  that 
the  punishment  of  death  is  preceded 
by  a  fast  of  two  hours.  The  criminal 
is  then  conducted  bound  to  a  morai, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  the  priest  is 
waiting  for  him.  After  he  has  pro¬ 
nounced  a  certain  form  of  words,  two 
or  three  persons  extend  the  culprit  on 
his  back  upon  a  plank,  with  his  head 
resting  on  a  stone  ;  while  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  selected  for  the  occasion  from 
among  the  most  athletic  of  the  specta¬ 
tors,  dispatches  him  by  striking  his 
forehead  with  a  club.  Hjs  body  is 
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either  interred  immediately,  or  left  for 
the  birds  of  prey,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  priest  and  the  nature  of  the 
crime. 

Another  mode  is  as  follows  :  the  cri¬ 
minal  is  fastened  to  a  cocoa-nut  tree 
with  his  back  against  it.  Two  men 
passing  a  cord  round  his  neck,  draw  it 
with  ail  their  force,  one  at  each  end, 
behind  the  culprit,  who  is  soon  stran- 
filed. 

Although  such  executions  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  they  are  attended  by 
very  few  spectators. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according 
to  Campbell,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
are  always  disposed  of  secretly,  and  he 
never  could  learn  where  they  were 
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interred.  The  queen,  he  tells  us,  prc. 
served  the  bones  of  her  father  carefully 
wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth.  When 
she  slept  in  her  own  house  they  were 
placed  by  her  side  :  and  in  her  absence 
they  were  laid  on  a  feather-bed  which 
she  had  received  from  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  and  which  was  used  for  that  pur. 
pose  only.  When  Campbell  asked  the 
reason  of  this  custom,  she  replied: 
"  It  was  because  she  loved  her  father 
so  dearly.”  Mariner  also  saw  these 
bones,  and  on  enquiry  found  that  this 
was  not  a  custom  with  the  queen  only, 
but  a  common  practice  among  these 
Islanders. 

Their  instruments  of  war  are  spears, 
daggers,  clubs  and  slings,  and  for  de- 
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fensivc  armour  they  wear  strung  mats 
which  are  not  easily  penetrated  by  such 
weapons  as  theirs.  The  daggers  are 
made  of  heavy,  black  wood,  resembling 
ebony  5  being  from  one  to  two  feet 
lung,  with  a  string  passing  through 
the  handle  for  the  purpose  of  suspend¬ 
ing  the  weapon  from  the  arm.  Some 
of  these  may  be  called  double  daggers* 
being  sharp  at  each  end  and  having  a 
handle  in  the  middle  to  strike  different 
ways.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  all  these  weapons  will  soon  be 
superseded  by  the  use  of  fire-arms  :  for 
so  early  as  the  year  1810  king  Tam- 
meainea  had  a  regular  guard  of  about 
fifty  men  who  did  duty  about  his  resi¬ 
dence.  They  were  armed  with  mus- 
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kets  and  bayonets,  but  had  no  uniform  : 
their  cartridge-boxes,  made  by  native 
workmen,  were  of  wood,  rounded  to 
the  shape  of  the  body,  and  covered 
with  hide.  In  exercising,  rapidity  and 
not  precision  seemed  to  be  their  chief 
object. 

The  flat  land  along  the  coast  of  these 
islands  is  highly  cultivated.  The  most 
common  crops  arc  taro-root,  yams, 
and  sweet  potatoes ;  but  the  former 
is  the  chief  object  of  their  industry, 
being  the  principal  article  of  food 
among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mode  of  culture  is  extremely  la¬ 
borious,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  field  laid  under  water.  It  is 
raided  in  small  patches  seldom  above 
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one  hundred  feet  square,  surrounded 
by  embankments,  generally  about  six 
feet  high,  the  sides  of  which  are  plant¬ 
ed  with  sugar  canes,  and  having  a  walk 
at  the  top.  The  fields  are  intersected 
by  channels  for  the  supply  of  the 
water  necessary  to  cover  them. 

The  ground  is  first  carefully  dug 
and  levelled  with  a  wooden  spade,  which 
the  labourers  use  squatting  on  their 
hams  and  heels  ;  and  it  is  then  trodden 
down  with  the  feet  till  it  is  close  enough 
to  retain  water-.  The  inode  of  propa¬ 
gation  is  by  means  of  small  cuttings 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  with 
leaves  adhering  to  them.  After  these 
are  planted,  the  water  is  admitted  till 
it  covers  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
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a  foot  or  eighteen  inches.  Each  of  the 
plants  semis  forth  a  number  of  shoot* 
or  suckers  all  round,  and  in  about 
nine  months  they  are  ready  for  taking 
up.  Notwithstanding  the  labour  of 
this  mode  of  culture,  especially  as  those 
engaged  in  its  operations  are, almost 
constantly  up  to  the  middle  in  ;inud, 
Campbell  assures  us  that  he  has  often 
seen  the  late  king  working  hard  iua 
taro-patch.  He  adds,  that  these  is. 
landers  are,  without  exception,  the 
most  industrious  people  he  ever  saw. 
So  great  was  the  difference  in  this  re- 
speet  between  them  and  most  of  the 
Europeans  resident  on  the  islands,  that 
the  natives  were  not  a  little  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  diligence  with  which 
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William  Davis,  a  Welshman,  cultivated 
his  fields  :  and  they  at  length  explained 
it  by  supposing  that  he  was  one  of 
their  own  countrymen,  who  had  gone 
to  Caheite,  or  England,  after  his  death 
and  come  hack  aga*n  to  his  native 
land. 

When  the  islands  were  discovered, 
pigs  and  dogs  were  the  only  useful 
animals  upon  them  ;  but  the  late  king 
paid  so  much  attention  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  breeds  left  by  Vancouver 
and  other  navigators,  that  they  are 
likely  soon  to  possess  an  abundant 
stock  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Campbell  states  that  in 
1810,  there  was,  as  he  was  informed, 
many  huudreds  of  cattle  running  wild 
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in  Owhyhee,  and  several  in  a  domestic 
state.  The  king  had  introduced  the 
breed  into  Woahoo,  and  had  then  a 
herd  of  nine  or  ten  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island.  Sheep  and  goats  were 
already  very  numerous,  and  several  in¬ 
dividuals  had  large  flocks  of  them. 
The  queen's  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  head  ;  and  Manilla,  the  king’s 
interpreter,  had  several  hundred.  The 
king  had  five  horses,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  and  he  used  frequently  to 
ride  out  upon  them. 

To  the  industry  of  a  Spaniard,  named 
Marini,  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  Woahoo,  where  he  resides,  in 
particular,  are  greatly  indebted.  He 
has  assiduously  introduced  and  multi- 
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plied  various  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants.  He  possesses  a  numerous  herd 
of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  about 
twenty  horses  ;  also  asses  and  mules, 
which  are  found  still  more  serviceable 
in  the  mountains  composing  the  interior 
of  these  islands.  Many  foreign  trees 
and  plants  are  reared  in  his  plantations, 
and  several  that  he  has  introduced  are 
already  found  every  where  in  a  wild 
state.  After  many  fruitless  attempts 
he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  growing 
rice  from  grain  brought  from  China. 
On  the  hill  overlooking  the  town  of 
Hannaroora,  he  has  planted  a  vineyard 
of  considerable  extent,  which  produces 
line  grapes ;  but  he  is  said  to  be  yet 
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unskilled  in  the  art  of  making  good 
wine. 

Tobacco,  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  been  equally  ready  to  adopt, 
is  now  grown  in  these  islands,  from 
seed  originally  introduced  by  the  Amc- 
ricans  :  it  is  very  strong.  The  natives 
have  become  such  determined  smokers, 
that  not  only  are  women  frequently 
seen  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  but 
according  to  Kotzebue,  children  begin 
to  smoke  before  they  can  walk  alone, 
and  some  adults  have  carried  the  prac- 
tice  to  such  excess,  as  to  fall  down  sense¬ 
less  and  even  to  die  in  consequence. 

Among  the  most  common  amuse¬ 
ments  ot  these  islanders  are  dancing, 
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wrestling  and  foot-races.  The  dances 
of  the  men  are  described  as  being  ex¬ 
tremely  graceful.  They  do  not  move 
the  feet  much,  merely  making  one  step 
forward,  backward,  or  on  one  side  : 
but  the  head,  arms  and  body  arc  in  a 
constant  motion,  which  so  far  from 
being  vehement  or  extravagant,  dia- 
plays  great  harmony  and  elegance.  In 
general  not  more  than  three  men  dance 
together  before  a  circle  of  spectators  ; 
but  the  women  sometimes  assemble  to 
the  number  of  fifty  or  more,  forming 
solid  squares,  ten  or  twelve  deep; 
throwing  themselves  into  a  variety  of 
attitudes,  sometimes  all  squatting,  at 
others  all  springing  up  at  the  same 
moment.  A  man  in  front  having  strings 
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of  9hclls  on  liivS  ancles  and  wrists,  with 
which  he  marks  the  time,  acts  as  fugle¬ 
man. 

Both  men  and  women  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  costume  for  dancing  :  that  of  the 
men  is  represented  in  the  opposite 
plate.  They  have  in  their  left  hands 
small  bucklers  covered  with  feathers, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  smalt 
calehash,  with  a  number  of  pebbles 
in  the  inside.  These,  when  the  buckler 
is  shaken,  produce  a  noise  that  is  not 
disagreeable,  especially  when  it  is  done 
in  cadence  with  the  air  of  the  dance. 
The  musicians  who  accompany  the 
dancers,  have  a  large  empty  calebash  in 
the  left  hand,  which  they  gradually 
raise  and  then  drop  on  the  ground. 
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With  the  right  they  beat  a  small  drum 
made  of  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut,  co¬ 
vered  with  shark’s  skin.  Besides  these 
instruments  the  women  have  pieces  of 
wood  which  they  strike  in  cadence 
again  9t  one  another,  or  pieces  of  reed, 
having  transverse  notches,  over  which 
are  passed  small  sticks  that  produce  a 
harsh  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  rattle. 
The  men  wear  on  the  fore-arm  orna¬ 
ments  of  bone,  and  round  their  legs 
several  strings  of  shells  which  rattle 
when  they  stir. 

It  is  a  favourite  amusement  with 
them  to  throw  the  top  shoots  of  the 
sugar-cane  at  each  other,  and  to  catch 
them  in  their  flight — a  practice  which 
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tends  to  make  them  very  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  spear. 

Another  diversion  of  which  they  arc 
very  fond,  is  flying  kites,  made  of  tapa , 
of  the  usual  shape,  but  of  uncommon 
size,  many  of  them  being  fifteen  or  six- 
teen  feet  high  and  six  or  seven  broad  j 
they  frequently  require  three  or  four 
hundred  fathom  of  line,  and  as  they  are 
too  powerful  to  be  held,  it  is  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  tie  them  to  trees.  Campbell 
remarks,  that  the  only  employment  in 
which  he  ever  saw  queen  Tatnena  en¬ 
gaged  was  in  making  these  kites. 

They  have  a  game  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  draughts,  but  more  complicated. 
It  is  played  upon  a  board  about  twenty- 
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two  inches  by  fourteen,  painted  black, 
with  white  spots,  on  which  the  men  are 
placed.  These  consist  of  black  and 
white  pebbles,  eighteen  on  each  side, 
and  the  frame  is  won  by  the  capture  of 
the  adversary's  pieces. 

Campbell  gives  us  a  curious  account 
of  an  attempt  made  during1  his  residence 
on  these  islands,  to  introduce  theatri¬ 
cal  amusements  arnonfr  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  A  theatre,  says  he,  was  erected 
under  the  direction  of  James  Beattie, 
the  king’s  block-maker,  who  had  once 
been  on  the  stage  in  England.  The 
scenes,  representing  a  castle  and  a 
forest,  were  constructed  of  different 
coloured  pieces  of  tapa,  cut  out  and 
pasted  together.  I  was  present  on  one 
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occasion  at  the  performance  of  Oscar 
and  Malvina.  This  piece  was  originally 
a  pantomime,  but  here  it  had  words 
written  for  it  by  Beattie.  The  part  of 
Malvina  was  performed  by  the  (native) 
wife  of  Isaac  Davis,  a  Welshman,  who 
had  resided  twenty  years  in  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands.  As  her  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  was  very  limited, 
extending  no  farther  than  to  the  words 
yes  and  no,  her  speeches  were  confined 
to  those  monosyllables.  She  acted 
her  part,  nevertheless,  with  great  ap¬ 
plause.  The  Fingalian  heroes  were 
represented  by  natives  clothed  in  the 
Highland  garb,  also  made  of  tapay  and 
armed  with  muskets.  The  audience 
did  not  seem  to  understand  the  play 
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Well,  but  were  greatly  delighted  with 
the  after-piece,  representing  a  naval 
engagement.  The  ships  were  armed 
with  bamboo  cannon,  and  each  of  them 
fired  a  broadside  by  means  of  a  train  of 
thread  dipped  in  salt-petre,  which  com¬ 
municated  vvith  each  gun,  after  which  one 
of  the  vessels  blew  up.  Unfortunately 
the  explosion  set  fire  to  the  forest 
and  had  nearly  consumed  the  theatre. 

From  their  earliest  years  these  is¬ 
landers  spend  much  of  their  spare  time 
in  the  water,  and  constant  practice 
renders  them  so  dexterous  that  they 
seem  quite  as  much  at  their  ease  in 
that  element  as  on  land.  They  fre¬ 
quently  swim  several  miles  off  to  ships, 
sometimes  resting  upon  a  plank  shaped 
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like  an  anchor-stock,  and  paddling  with 
their  hands,  but  more  commonly  with- 
out  any  assistance  whatever. 

In  every  article  of  their  manufacture 
these  islanders  display  an  extraordi- 
nary  degree  of  neatness  and  ingenuity, 
considering  the  simplicity  of  the  tooli 
with  which  they  work.  The  tool  in 
most  common  use  is  a  species  of  adze 
or  tomahawk,  called  toe :  it  was  for¬ 
merly  made  of  hard  polished  stone, 
which  is  now  universally  superseded 
by  iron.  They  form  it  by  lashing  a 
thin  iron  plate  from  one  to  four  inches 
broad  and  five  or  six  long,  to  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  which  lias  a  piece  of  the  stem 
attached  to  it.  Piane-irons  are  in  great 
request  for  this  purpose;  but  the  tot 
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is  frequently  made  of  an  old  hoop* 
This  tool,  with  a  piece  of  coral  for  a 
file,  is  almost  the  only  one  used  in  the 
construction  of  houses,  canoes,  and 
wooden  implements.  With  these  sim¬ 
ple  tools,  circular  wooden  bowls,  con¬ 
taining  from  half  a  pint  to  five  or  six 
gallons,  are  as  neatly  made  as  if  they 
had  been  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  faei. 
lity  with  which  they  learn  the  useful 
arts  of  their  visitors  is  astonishing. 
Man/  of  the  natives  are  now  employed 
as  carpenters,  coopers,  blacksmiths, 
and  tailors,  and  their  work  is  as  per* 
feet  as  that  of  Europeans.  While 
Campbell  was  among  them,  there  were 
in  the  king’s  forge  none  but  native 
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blacksmiths,  who  had  been  taught  by 
the  armourer  of  a  ship. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  were  among  the 
discoveries  of  our  great  navigator,  Cap. 
tain  Cook,  who  named  them  after  his 
noble  patron,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  then  presided  at  the  board  of  Ad¬ 
miralty.  Here  too,  in  Owhyhee,  his 
useful  career  was  prematurely  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  manner  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  none^f  our  readers 
can  we  presume  be  unacquinted.  It  is 
not  so  well  known  that  the  people  of 
these  islands,  though  they  actually  took 
away  his  life  have  paid  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  the  highest  honours  to  his 
memory,  esteeming  him  as  one  sent  by 
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the  gods  to  civilize  them  and  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  blessings  they  enjoy.  They 
have  still  in  their  possession  the 
greatest  part  of  his  bones  which  they 
hold  sacred  :  they  are  deposited  in  a 
house  consecrated  to  a  god,  and  are 
annually  carried  in  procession  to  many 
other  consecrated  houses,  where  the 
priest  thanks  the  gods  for  having  sent 
to  them  so  great  a  man. 

Such  at  least  is  the  account  given  to 
Mr.  Mariner  at  Woahoo  by  Harebottle, 
an  Englishman,  many  years  resident  in 
these  islands,  who  added  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation,  that  the  natives  delivered  up 
very  few  of  the  Captain’s  bones,  but 
substituted  those  of  some  of  his  meu 
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who  fell  on  that  melancholy  occasion. 
From  natives  themselves  the  same  voy. 
ager  learned,  that  they  had  no  idea  that 
Captain  Cook  could  be  killed,  for  they 
considered  him  as  a  supernatural  being 
and  were  astonished  when  they  saw  him 
fall.  The  man  who  struck  the  fatal 
blow  was  a  carpenter,  who,  living  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  country, 
was  not  even  acquainted  with  the  per- 
son  of  the  extraordinary  being,  whose 
death  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  king 
and  principal  chiefs.  The  fle3h  of  the 
illustrious  victim  was  shared  out  to 
different  gods  and  afterwards  burned, 
and  the  bones  were  disposed  of  in  the 
manner  related  above. 

The  narrative  of  Captain  Cook's 
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third  voyage  introduced  to  us  a  young 
chief,  whose  ambition,  seconded  by  liis 
politic  encouragement  of  European  set¬ 
tlers,  had  raised  him  at  the  time  of 
Vancouver's  visit  in  1794  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Owhyhee.  With  a  view  pro¬ 
bably  to  confirm  and  consolidate  his 
newlv-acquired  authority  by  securing  a 
powerful  ally,  Tarameamea,  in  an 
assembly  of  his  principal  chiefs  on 
board  Vancouver's  ship,  the  Discovery, 
made  a  formal  cession  of  the  island  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  no  interference  should 
take  place  in  the  religion,  government 
and  domestic  economy  of  the  natives. 
He  now  began  to  direct  his  attention 
towards  the  creation  of  a  naval  force 
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for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  plans 
against  the  other  islands  which  were  at 
this  time  governed  by  independent 
chiefs.  He  purchased  fire-arms  and 
ships  of  the  English  and  Americans, 
built  smaller  vessels  himself,  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  islands  of  Mowee,  Morotoi 
and  Woahoo,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
afterwards  fixed  his  residence.  The 
chief  of  Atooee  voluntarily  submitted, 
and  in  short  the  whole  groupe  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  was  reduced  under 
his  authority. 

At  the  period  of  Kotzebue’s  visit,  a 
large  three-masted  vessel,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  brig  belo  nging  t  o  Tam  m  cam  ea,  who 
had  purchased  them  in  exchange  for 
sandal-wood,  were  lying  in  the  harbour 
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of  Ilanaroorooin  the  island  of  Woahoo. 
The  first,  called  the  Albatross,  which 
then  served  to  convey  provisions  from 
Woahoo  to  Owhyhee,  was  destined  to 
open  a  trade  under  the  kind's  flag  with 
China.  The  brig  called  after  the  name 
of  the  Queen  Kahumanna  was  capable 
of  carrying  eighteen  guns  and  serving 
as  a  ship  of  war.  She  was  originally  a 
French  privateer,  but  had  been  taken 
by  our  cruisers  and  sold  to  English 
merchants  by  whom  she  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  Tammeamea.  Her  second 
officer,  named  Adams,  entered  into  the 
king’s  service  and  became  her  com¬ 
mander,  with  a  salary  of  fifty  piastres  a 
month  and  a  gratuitous  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions.  The  crew  was 
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composed  of  six  Europeans  and  several 
natives. 

From  the  pains  taken  by  that  mo. 
narch  to  create  a  navy  and  from  his  cu. 
couragement  of  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  the  Sandwich  Islands  now  con¬ 
tain  many  good  native  seamen.  Some 
of  these  have  been  as  far  as  China,  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  Kam- 
tschatka  and  even  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  a  short  time  the)  become 
useful  hands  and  so  continue  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  warm  climates;  but 
they  are  not  capable  of  withstanding  the 
effects  of  cold. 

The  harbour  of  Hanaro oroo,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  late  king,  is  defended  by  a 
fort  which  mounts  thirty  guns,  eight 
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twelve  and  sixteen  pounders.  On  its 
walls  waves  the  royal  flag,  which 
consists  of  seven  stripes,  alternately 
blue,  red  and  white,  and  at  the  upper 
corner  next  to  the  flag-staflf  the  English 
jack. 

Kotzebue  has  given  a  whimsical  ac¬ 
count  of  king  Tammeamea  and  his 
court!  He  was  received  by  him  in  a  hut 
built  after  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
consisting  of  one  apartment,  though  he 
had  habitations  of  stone  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  style.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
white  shirt,  blue  pantaloons,  a  red 
waistcoat  and  a  coloured  neckcloth. 
On  great  occasions,  however,  he  dressed 
very  splendidly,  having  several  laced 
uniforms,  but  the  national  dress  of  his 
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subjects  was  worn  in  ordinary  both  by 
himself  and  his  chiefs.  The  Russians 
were  accommodated  with  European 
chairs,  but  the  distinguished  natives  who 
were  present  at  this  interview  were 
seated  on  the  ground.  Their  costume 
appeared  still  more  extraordinary  than 
the  king'S,  consisting  of  a  black  frock 
coat  and  a  small  white  hat.  These 
black  frocks  look  very  odd  on  the  naked 
body,  and  besides  this  they  seldom  fit, 
being  brought  from  America,  where  the 
people  in  general  are  neither  so  tall 
nor  so  corpulent  as  the  chiefs  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  One  of  these  atten¬ 
dants  had  the  waist  half  way  up  his 
back  :  the  coat  could  not  have  been 
buttoned  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
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he  perspired  copiously,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  miserable  in  liis  confinement, 
but  fashion  forbade  him  to  release 
himself  from  its  trammels.  The  sen¬ 
tinels  at  the  door  were  stark  naked : 
each  had  a  cartouch-box  and  a  pair  of 
pistols  fastened  about  his  body,  and  a 
gun  in  his  hand. 

The  captain  next  visited  Tammca- 
mea’s  favourite  wife  Kahumanna,  with 
whom  he  found  the  two  other  wives  of 
the  king.  The  house  in  which  she  re¬ 
sides  is  very  neatly  built  and  very  clean 
within  *  the  floor,  on  which  the  three 
ladies  were  seated  in  the  Asiatic  .man¬ 
ner,  was  covered  with  mats  and  their 
persons  were  enveloped  in  the  finest 
stuffs  of  the  country.  The  chief  cmploy- 
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ment  of  the  royal  dames  exists  in 
smoking  tobacco,  combing  their  hair, 
driving  away  the  flies  with  a  fan  and 
eating.  Their  pipes  have  no  tubes  at. 
tached  to  them  j  but  the  heads  which  are 
constantly  hanging  by  their  sides  are  of 
the  size  of  the  largest  German  pipes : 
they  are  made  of  a  dark -coloured  wood 
and  mounted  with  copper.  Kahumanna 
tooh  with  great  zest  a  few  whiffs  from 
the  pipe,  swallowed  a  part  of  the 
smoke  and  expelled  the  remainder 
through  the  nostrils  :  she  then  offered 
it  to  Captain  Kotzebue  who  decliaed 
the  honour,  on  which  she  handed  it  to 
her  neighbour,  who  soon  resigned  it  to 
the  third.  As  soon  as  the  pipe  was 
emptied  in  this  manner  it  was  filled 
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afresh  and  passed  round  as  before. 
All  three  queens  were  very  large  cor¬ 
pulent  women,  upwards  of  fifty,  and 
seemed  never  to  have  possessed  any 
claims  to  beauty.  Their  dress  was 
distinguished  by  several  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs  from  that  of  the  other  females. 

The  king’s  daughter,  a  tolerably 
handsome  girl,  was  seated  on  a  mat 
before  the  door ;  behind  her  stood  a 
little  black  page  who  held  a  silk 
parasol  over  her  head  to  screen  her 
from  the  sun,  while  two  other  boys 
drove  away  the  flies  with  bunches  of 
red  feathers :  the  whole  forming  a 
pleasing  groupe. 

Tammeamea  expired  in  the  island  of 
Owhyhee  in  March  1819.  Aware  of 
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the  approach  of  death  he  summoned 
around  him  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
islands  and  exhorted  them  to  hold 
sacred  his  useful  institutions,  "  for 
which/’  said  he,  “  we  are  indebted  to 
the  white  men  who  have  come  hither  to 
reside  among  us.”  He  enjoined  them 
most  particularly  to  respect  these  stran¬ 
gers,  to  hold  their  property  inviolate, 
and  to  continue  to  them  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  he  had  conferred.  He 
appointed  his  son  Rio -Rio,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  left  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  chiefly  accumulated  by  traffic 
with  Europeans,  besides  goods  and 
armed  merchant -vessels  to  a  like 
amount. 

Near  the  temple,  or  inorai  in  Kara- 
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kakona  Bay,  Owhyhee,  is  an  edifice 
beneath  which  are  interred  the  remains 
of  Tainmeamea,  whose  name  is  never 
pronounced  by  his  people  but  with  the 
greatest  veneration.  It  is  a  building 
thirty  feet  square,  solidly  constructed 
of  canes,  the  comers  projecting  a  little. 
The  door  is  of  wood,  four  feet  and  a 
half  high  and  fastened  by  a  large  pad¬ 
lock.  Two  stakes  placed  crosswise  at 
the  entrance  show  that  the  place  is  ta¬ 
booed  and  that  all  access  is  consequently 
prohibited. 

The  predecessor  of  Tammeamea  in 
Owhyhee  was  considered  so  sacred  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by  day 
he  shewed  himself  only  in  the  night; 
and  if  any  person  accidentally  saw  him 
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by  day-light  he  was  immediately  put  to 

death. 

At  the  death  of  the  king  and  dia- 
tinguished  chiefs  human  victims  arc 
killed ;  but  these  are  always  of  the 
lowest  class.  In  certain  families  of 
this  class  the  fate  of  dying  with  the 
different  members  of  certain  distiii. 
tguished  families  is  said  to  be  hereditary. 
The  victims  know  their  destination  ami 
their  lot  seems  to  have  no  terrors  for 
them.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the 
times  has,  however,  almost  rendered 
this  custom  obsolete.  At  the  death  of 
queen  Kahumanua’s  mother  when  three 
persons  offered  themselves  to  fulfil 
their  destination,  Kareiinokoo,  who 
may  be  styled  the  viceroy  of  Woahoo, 
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and  who  is  familiarly  named  by  the 
English  Billy  Pitt,  on  account  of  his 
influence  with  the  late  king,  would  not 
permit  the  sacrifice.  They  still  sacri¬ 
fice  culprits  to  the  gods,  as  wc  sacri¬ 
fice  them  in  Europe  to  justice.  The 
custom  of  eating  human  flesh  had 
ceased  long  before  the  time  of  Captain 
Cook. 

Campbell  informs  us  that  the  respect 
paid  to  the  king's  person,  his  house, 
and  even  his  food,  formed  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  his  mode 
of  living.  Whenever  he  passed  his 
subjects  were  obliged  to  uncover  their 
heads  and  shoulders.  The  same  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  on  their  entering  or 
even  passing  his  residence  ;  and  every 
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house  which  he  entered  was  ever  after, 
wards  honoured  with  the  same  marks 
of  respect.  When  his  food  was  carry¬ 
ing  from  the  cooking-house,  every 
person  within  hearing  of  the  call  Noho, 
€t  Sit  down  !”  given  by  the  bearers, 
was  obliged  to  uncover  himself  and 
squat  down  on  his  hams.  This  cere, 
inony  was  particularly  inconvenient 
when  the  water  used  in  the  king’s 
house  was  carried  past :  there  being 
none  of  a  good  quality  near  Hanarooroo, 
it  was  necesssary  to  bring  it  from  the 
mountains,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
Those  who  carried  it  in  calebashes 
were  obliged  to  call  out  Noho!  when 
anj  person  appeared  in  sight.  In 
order,  however,  not  to  detain  his  ma- 
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jesty'ti  subjects  in  so  unpleasant  an  at¬ 
titude,  they  ran  past  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  White  people  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  these  honours  though 
they  were  scrupulously  exacted  from 
the  natives. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Missionary 
Society  it  appears  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  accounts  successively  brought 
to  the  Sandwich  Inlands  of  the  change 
produced  at  Otaheite  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  isles,  the  chiefs  of  Owhyhee, 
Woahoo  and  Atooi  renounced  their 
idols  in  the  year  1819,  and  committed 
them  with  every  vestige  of  idolatry  to 
the  flames.  Soon  after  this  event  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  the  United  Slates  of 
North  America  arrived  at  Woalioo. 
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From  the  same  source  we  learn  also 
that  a  deputation  lately  sent  by  the 
Missionary  Society  to  the  South  Sea 
were  induced  to  accept  the  offer  of  a 
free  passage  from  Huaheine  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  made  to  them  in 
February  1822  by  Captain  Kent  of  his 
majesty’s  cutter  Mermaid,  and  took 
with  them  a  missionary  and  two  native 
teachers,  with  the  intention  of  leaving 
them  at  the  Marquesas  on  their  re¬ 
turn. 

The  arrival  of  these  strangers  seems 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  change  in  this  northern 
groupe  as  extraordinary  as  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Society  Islands. 
No  sooner  had  they  come  to  an  anchor 
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in  Karakakooa  Bay,  than  the  governor 
of  Owhyhee  went  on  board  the  Mer¬ 
maid.  Thh  chief,  whose  name  is  Kooa- 
keenee  and  who  is  brother-in-law  to 
king  Rio-rio,  is  described  by  Arago,  as 
being  six  feet  three  inches  high,  with 
a  mild  and  pleasing  countenance,  and 
acquainted  with  the  English  language. 
Being  informed  that  there  were  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  ship,  he  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  they  might  settle  at 
Owhyhee,  as  he  wished  to  be  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  he  had  heard  nothing 
but  from  an  Ofcaheitean,  who  had  indeed 
given  him  much  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
deputation  went  several  times  on  shore 
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during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  at  Owhv- 
hee  and  conversed  with  the  natives,  who 
every  where  expressed  their  desire  to 
receive  similar  instruction  and  also  to 
be  taught  to  read  and  write.  They 
likewise  visited  the  governor  at  his 
own  house  and  had  much  conversation 
with  him.  Ife  was  very  solicitous 
to  he  made  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Society  Islands,  anil 
appeared  to  he  much  gratified  with  the 
information  which  he  received  in  answer 
to  his  inquiries. 

The  real  errand  of  Captain  Kent  was 
to  deliver  to  Tammeamea,  the  late  king 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  schooner, 
presented  to  him  by  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  a  token  of  acknowledgment 
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for  the  uniform  attention  paid  by  him 
to  English  vessels  touching  at  any  of 
his  Islands  for  refreshments.  Before 
these  instructions  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  Taimneamea  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Rio-rio,  who  resided  at 
Hanarooroo,  in  the  island  ofWoahoo, 
whither  the  Mermaid  of  course  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

The  king  or  principal  chief  of  the 
island  of  Atooi,  was  at  this  time  at 
Woahoo.  An  Otaheitean,  who  had  been 
absent  from  his  native  country  for  at 
least  thirty  years,  having  left  it  when 
a  boy,  held  the  post  of  steward  to  a 
brother  of  the  queen’s.  This  man, 
hearing  that  some  of  his  countrymen 
had  arrived  at  Woahoo,  went  and  invited 
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them  to  reside  at  his  house.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  them  concerning  his  fa¬ 
mily,  it  was  discovered  that  the  wife 
of  Auna,  one  of  the  newly  arrived  na¬ 
tive  teachers,  was  his  own  sister.  In 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  king 
and  queen  of  Atooi  invited  the  Ota- 
lieiteans  to  be  their  guests,  and  made 
particular  enquiries  concerning  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Society  Islands. 
They  had  been  previously  told  that  the 
kings,  chiefs,  and  natives  in  general  of 
those  islands  were  in  the  most  abject 
and  degraded  condition  ;  but  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Auna  thoroughly  convinced 
them  of  the  falsehood  of  this  report;, 
and  they  and  their  attendants  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 
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in  a  few  weeks  the  deputation  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  from  the  king  and 
queen  of  Atooi  and  many  of  the  chiefs, 
earnestly  soliciting  that  Auna  and  his 
wife  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  instruct  the 
people  44  in  the  word  of  God  anti  the 
good  way  to  heaven”  $  and  Auna  added 
his  request,  that  the  missionary,  Mr. 
Ellis,  would  in  that  case  consent  to 
settle  in  the  islands.  After  conferring 
with  the  American  missionaries  and 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  deputation  agreed  that 
the  Otaheitean  teachers  should  remain 
in  the  islands  and  that  Mr.  Ellis  should 
fetch  his  family  from  Huaheine,  and 
settle  in  the  country.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  received  the  approbation  of  Rio- 
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rio  and  bis  principal  chiefs,  and  proved 
highly  gratifying  to  the  king  and  queen 
of  Atooi.  Mr.  Ellis  accordingly  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  study 
of  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Is¬ 
lands,  and  from  its  close  affinity  to  the 
Otakeitcan,  he  was  able  in  two  months 
to  speak  the  former,  and  to  preach  in 
it  with  ease  and  fluency.  From  the 
same  cause  the  Otaheitean  teachers 
could  soon  converse  familiarly  with  the 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Although  the  natives  in  general  he¬ 
sitated  as  to  their  choice  between  pa¬ 
ganism  and  Christianity,  it  was  yet 
evident  that  the  bias  of  their  minds  was 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Still  they  were 
reluctant  to  declare  their  preference 
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till  they  had  first  obtained  the  sanction 
either  of  the  example  or  the  authority 
of  the  king.  Rio-rio,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  assured  the  deputation 
shortly  after  their  arrival,  that  he  would 
after  a  while  “  tell  his  people  that  they 
must  all  learn  th e  good  rcord  and  wor¬ 
ship  Jehovah,  but  that  the  missionaries 
must  first  teach  him  and  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  language.” 

The  king  proved  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  missionary 
in  the  language,  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  his  hearers,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  visible  in  the  conduct  of  many, 
seem  to  have  accelerated  his  determi¬ 
nation.  In  a  letter  of  the  10th  of 
August,  1822,  the  deputation  announced 
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that  his  decision  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  the  Gospel  j  and  that  the 
king,  his  wives  and  a  great  number  of 
chiefs  were  daily  receiving  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing,  so  that  the  royal 
residence  and  the  houses  of  the  chiefs 
had  the  appearance  of  school-rooms. 

While  the  deputation  continued  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  king  and 
queen  of  Atooi,  accompanied  by  Auna, 
made  a  tour  round  the  island  of 
Owhyhee,  during  which  above  a  bun. 
dred  idols  were  discovered  at  one  place 
in  caves  situated  among  the  mountains: 
these  were  all  burned  together;  and 
many  more  were  destroyed  in  other  parts 
of  the  island  during  this  tour.  When 
idolatry  was  formally  abolished  in  1819, 
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these  images  were  concealed  by  those 
who  were  adverse  to  the  change. 

The  deputation  left  Woahoo  on  the 
22d  of  August,  on  their  return  to  Hua- 
heine.  Mr.  Ellis  accompanied  them 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  his  family 
to  his  new  destination. 

To  this  account  we  subjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  relative  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
given  on  the  authority  of  an  American 
captain,  named  Gardner,  who  likewise 
visited  them  in  1822  : — 

The  Sandwich  Islands  begin  to  have 
a  considerable  traffic,  and  the  natives 
are  making  rapid  strides  in  civilization. 
For  several  years  past  they  have  been 
visited  by  so  many  English  and  Ame- 
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rieans  thut  they  are  gradually  adopting 
their  manners  and  relinquishing  their 
own.  The  bow  and  the  spear  arc  no 
longer  to  be  seen  ;  the  harsh  war  sound 
of  the  Triton’s  horn  has  ceased  to  be 
heard,  as  have  also  the  screams  of  the 
victim  destined  to  the  slaughter.  Ido. 
latry  is  at  an  end  :  the  hells  of  the 
churches  alone  break  the  silence  of  the 
sabbath,  and  the  mild  beams  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  already  begun  to  operate 
on  these  children  of  nature.  Several 
missionaries  from  the  United  States 
reside  among  them  :  they  have  found¬ 
ed  a  school  where  many  of  the  youth 
receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  &c.  which,  together  with  the 
religious  exhortations  at  church,  contri- 
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bute  daily  to  exalt  and  refine  the  moral 
character  of  these  simple  people. 

The  natives  already  possess  ten  ships 
built  and  equipped  in  the  European 
fashion,  none  of  which  is  under  120 
tons  burden,  besides  a  great  number 
of  schooners  and  sloops  employed  in 
the  conveyance  of  sandal-wood  and 
provisions  from  one  island  to  another. 
Most  of  them  are  manned  by  natives 
who  make  excellent  sailors.  While 
Captain  Gardner  was  at  Woahoo,  one 
of  their  vessels  manned  entirely  by  na¬ 
tives,  but  commanded  by  a  white 
man,  returned  from  a  voyage  to  Kam- 
tschatka.  In  exchange  for  a  cargo  of 
salt  which  she  had  carried  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  that  peninsula,  she  brought 
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back  smoked  salmon,  cables,  linen, 
hardware,  and  other  articles.  The  go¬ 
vernor  transmitted  by  this  ship  a  writ¬ 
ten  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


v 
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THE  MARQUESAS. 


This  archipelago  is  composed  of  two 
groupes  of  islands,  called  the  Old  and 
the  New  Marquesas.  The  former  were 
originally  discovered  about  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  gave  to  four  of  them 
the  names  of  La  Magdalena,  St.  Pedro, 
Santa  Christiana,  and  La  Dominica. 
The  fifth  received  from  Captain  Cook, 
the  appellation  of  Hood’s  Island. 

The  New  Marquesas  have  been  prin¬ 
cipally  visited  by  Americans,  by  whom 
they  have  been  denominated  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Islands.  Of  Nukahivva,  the  largest 
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of  them,  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
in  circumference,  we  have  pretty  cir¬ 
cumstantial  accounts  by  the  Russian 
Captain  Krusenstern,  and  Mr.  Langs- 
dorff  who  accompanied  him. 

Captain  Cook  pronounces  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  these  islands  collectively  to  be 
the  finest  race  of  people  in  the  South 
Sea.  The  Russian  navigator?  coincide 
in  his  opinion.  Judging,  says  Langs, 
dorff,  from  the  accounts  of  all  who  have 
visited  the  Friendly  and  Society  Is¬ 
lands,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
people  of  the  Marquesas  excel  in  beauty 
and  stature,  in  regularity  of  features 
and  in  colour,  all  the  other  South  Sea 
Islanders.  The  men  are  almost  all 
tall,  robust,  and  well  made.  Few  were 
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so  fat  and  unwieldy  as  the  Otaheiteans, 
none  so  lean  and  meagre  as  the  people 
of  Easter  Island.  We  did  not  sec  a 
single  cripple  or  deformed  person,  but 
such  general  beauty  and  regularity  of 
figure  as  greatly  excited  our  astonish¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them,  had  they  been 
placed  beside  the  most  celebrated  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  of  antiquity,  would  not  have 
lost  by  the  comparison.  Their  beards 
are  commonly  black,  shining  and  thin, 
as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  plucking  up 
the  hairs  by  the  roots.  The  hair  is 
commonly  long,  curly,  strong  and 
black  ;  but  that  of  a  few  somewhat  less 
dark.  4 

A  man  named  Mufau  particularly  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  Russians  by  his 
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extraordinary  stature,  the  vast  strength 
of  his  body  and  the  admirable  proper- 
tion  of  his  limbs  and  muscles  :  he  was 
then  twenty  years  old,  six  feet  eight  in¬ 
ches  high,  English  measure,  and  per¬ 
fectly  proportioned.  The  chief  of  a 
neighbouring  island,  as  they  were  as¬ 
sured,  was  a  head  taller,  with  equally 
fine  proportions. 

The  expression  of  countenance  in 
these  people  is  generally  pleasing,  open 
and  animated,  and  their  dark  eyes  are 
full  of  vivacity.  The  women  in  general 
are  much  smaller  than  the  men,  but 
well-proportioned.  Their  faces  are  ra¬ 
ther  full  and  round  than  long;  they 
have  large  sparkling  eyes,  clear  com¬ 
plexions,  very  fine  teeth,  regular  and 
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expressive  features  and  mostly  black, 
curly  hair. 

The  natural  colour  of  the  skin  of 
these  islanders  is  almost  as  white  as 
that  of  Europeans  ;  but  when  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  it  becomes 
brownish.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
among  the  lower  classes.  Captain  Wil¬ 
son  says,  that  many  women  who  at  his 
arrival  were  nearly  as  white  as  Euro¬ 
peans,  by  coining  perpetually  on  board 
his  ship  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun 
became  in  time  quite  brown  and  sun¬ 
burnt.  The  new-born  children  are 
nearly  as  white  as  inrEurope.  The  wo¬ 
men  of  the  higher  classes  are  not  much 
less  careful  of  their  complexions  than 
our  belles,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
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them,  live  as  much  as  possible  under 
shelter  from  the  scorching  sun.  Their 
garments  are  of  a  cloth  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  tree ;  and 
when  they  go  abroad  they  hold  a  green 
bough  or  a  banana  leaf  over  their  heads 
by  way  of  parasol.  Hence  many  of 
them  are  not  darker  than  a  European 
brunette. 

So  strong  is  the  desire  to  please 
among  the  women  of  these  islands  that 
they  have  even  found  out  a  method  of 
bleaching  their  skin,  when  much  tan- 
ned,  in  a  few  days.  They  generally 
have  recourse  to  this  expedient  before 
any  great  festival  or  public  sports  that 
they  may  attract  more  notice  and  ad¬ 
miration.  To  this  end,  the  whole  body 
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is  rubbed  with  the  juice  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  three  different  plants, 
which  at  first  turns  the  skin  quite  black, 
so  that  for  five  or  six  days  the  persons 
undergoing  the  operation  cannot  leave 
the  house :  they  then  wash  themselves 
well  with  fresh  water,  which  takes  off 
the  black  colour  and  leaves  the  skin  of 
its  natural  whiteness. 

Another  custom,  which  equally  pre¬ 
vails  among  both  sexes,  is  to  rub  them¬ 
selves  all  over  with  a  sort  of  ointment, 
made  of  cocoa-nut  oil  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  various  plants  particularly  a 
species  of  hibiscus,  to  give  it  a  yellow 
colour.  This  shining  yellow  dye,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  islanders,  heightens 
personal  beauty,  particularly  in  men. 
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It  renders  the  skin  very  soft  and  smooth 
and  prevents  strong  perspiration,  which 
in  this  hot  climate  very  much  weakens 
the  constitution. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  fastened  round  the 
waist,  in  the  maimer  shewn  in  the  op. 
posite  engraving  of  one  of  the  natives 
of  the  Magdalena  with  a  club.  The 
women  have  also  a  large  piece  of  cloth 
thrown  over  them,  but  less  from  mo¬ 
desty  than  to  prevent  the  sun  from  in- 
juring  their  complexions. 

When  the  natives  of  Nukahiwa  swam 
off  to  Captain  Krusensterh’s  ship,  the 
women,  according  to  LangsdorfPs  ac¬ 
count,  came  on  board  quite  naked  ;  for 
though  none  of  them  left  the  land  with- 
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out  so  much  clothing'  as  a  large  green 
leaf,  yet  this  light  garment  was  gene¬ 
rally  lost  in  swimming  any  distance. 
By  a  few  only  were  the  leafy  aprons 
preserved,  and  luckily  for  them  the 
Russians  had  no  sheep  or  goats  on 
board  ;  otherwise  those  animals  might 
have  been  not  less  eager  to  feast  upon 
them  than  the  Europeans  to  regale 
themselves  on  the  bananas,  cocoa-nuts 
and  bread-fruit  which  these  females 
brought  in  their  hands.  We  are  told 
by  Captain  Wilson  in  his  account  of  the 
Missionary  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea  in 
the  ship  Duff,  that  an  adventure  of  this 
kind  happened  to  some  visitors  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  himself 
and  his  crew.  The  knavish  goats,  says 
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he,  were  guilty  of  a  very  great  offence 
with  regard  to  the  poor  young  girls; 
for  they  would  not  leave  them  even  the 
little  clothing  they  had  :  they  flocked 
round  them  to  get  at  the  green  leaves 
till  most  of  them  were  left  entirely  in 
their  native  beauty. 

The  practice  of  tattowing  the  body 
is  common  to  all  the  islanders  of  the 
South  Seas  :  but  by  none  has  the  art 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  as  by 
the  natives  of  the  Marquesas.  The 
regular  designs  with  which  the  bodies 
of  the  men  of  Nukahiwa  are  punctured 
from  head  to  foot,  supplies  in  some 
measure  the  want  of  clothing,  which, 
in  so  warm  a  climate,  would  be  insup¬ 
portable.  Many  are  here  as  solicitous 
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to  obtain  distinction  by  the  symmetry 
and  regularity  with  which  they  are 
tattowed,  as  among  us  by  elegance  of 
dress:  and  though  no  real  elevation  of 
rauk  is  indicated  by  the  superior  style 
of  these  ornaments,  yet  as  none  but 
persons  of  the  highest  class  can  afford 
to  he  at  the  expense  attendant  on  any 
refinement  in  them,  it  becomes  in  fact 
a  badge  of  distinction. 

The  operation  of  tat  to  wing  is  per¬ 
formed  by  persons  who  make  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
artist  uses  the  wing-bone  of  the  tropic- 
bird,  which  is  jagged  and  pointed  at 
the  end  in  the  manner  of  a  comb,  some¬ 
times  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  at 
others  in  a  straight  line,  and  of  larger 
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or  smaller  size  according  to  the  figures 
intended  to  be  made.  This  instrument 
is  fixed  into  a  bamboo  handle  about 
as  thick  as  the  finger,  with  which  the 
operator,  by  means  of  another  cane, 
strikes  so  gently  and  dexterously,  as 
scarcely  to  pierce  through  the  akin. 
The  principal  strokes  of  the  figures  to 
be  tattowed  are  first  sketched  upon  the 
body  with  the  same  colouring  matter 
that  is  afterwards  rubbed  iuto  the  punc¬ 
tures.  These  being  so  made  that  the 
blood  and  lymph  ooze  through  the 
orifice,  a  thick  dye,  made  of  ashes  of 
the  kernel  of  the  tootooee,  or  burning- 
nut,  mixed  with  water,  is  rubbed  in. 
A  slight  smarting  and  inflammation 
ensue ;  the  wound  then  heals,  and 
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when  the  sear  cotnes  oft  after  some 
days,  the  bluish  or  blackish  figure  ap¬ 
pears. 

When  the  young  native  of  Nuka- 
hiwft  approaches  the  age  of  manhood, 
the  operation  of  tattowing  is  begun  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  of  his  life.  The  artist  is  sent 
for  ;  he  contracts  for  a  certain  number 
of  hogs,  which  is  commonly  regulated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  employer, 
as  is  the  quantity  of  decoration  by  the 
pay.  The  sons  of  chiefs  are  shut  up 
for  several  weeks  in  a  separate  house 
which  is  tabooed,  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  all  but  persons  whose  at¬ 
tendance  is  required;  and  here  they 
remain  (luring  the  whole  time  that 
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the  operation  continues.  All  women, 
the  mother  not  excepted,  are  forbidden 
to  see  the  youth  while  the  taboo  re- 
mains  in  force.  Both  the  operator  and 
his  patient  are  fed  on  the  very  best 
kinds  of  food.  In  the  first  year  only 
the  groundwork  of  the  principal  figures 
on  the  breast,  arms,  back  and  thighs 
is  laid:  and  in  doing  this  the  first 
punctures  must  be  completely  healed 
and  the  eschars  come  oft-  before  new 
ones  are  made.  Each  mark  takes  three 
or  four  days  to  heal ;  and  the  first 
sitting,  as  it  may  be  called,  commonly 
lasts  three  or  four  weeks.  The  annex¬ 
ed  plate  represents  a  young  man  who 
has  been  partially  tattowed. 

While  the  patient  is  undergoing  the 
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operation,  he  must  drink  but  little,  for 
fear  of  inflammation,  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  eat  early  in  the  morning, 
but  only  at  noon  and  in  the  evening. 
When  once  the  decorations  are  begun, 
some  addition  is  constantly  made  to 
them  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six 
months ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
proceed  thus  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
before  the  process  of  tat  towing  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Some  old  men  of  the  higher 
class  are  punctured  over  and  over  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  outlines  of  each 
separate  figure  are  scarcely  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  body  has  an  almost 
negro-like  appearance.  This,  according 
to  the  notions  of  these  people,  is  the 
height  of  perfection  in  personal  orna- 
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inent,  probably  because  the  cost  has 
been  great,  and  it  therefore  indicates 
a  man  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

The  tattowing  of  persons  of  middling 
station  is  performed  in  houses  erected 
for  the  purpose  by  the  operators,  and 
tabooed  by  authority.  The  poorer 
islanders,  who  live  chiefly  on  bread¬ 
fruit,  and  have  nothing  else  to  give, 
are  operated  upon  by  novices  in  the 
art,  who  take  them  at  a  very  low  price 
as  subjects  for  practice ;  but  their  per¬ 
formances  are  easily  distinguished  even 
by  a  stranger  from  those  of  an  expert 
artist.  Some  of  the  lowest  class,  owing 
to  pewerty,  are  not  tattowed  at  all. 

The  figures  with  which  Cabri,  a 
Frenchman,  found  at  Nukahivva  by  the 
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Russians  was  marked,  seem  to  have 
been  the  work  of  some  inferior  artist. 
They  are  represented  in  the  opposite 
plate.  This  man  who  had  resided 
some  years  in  the  island,  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  Captain  Krusenstern,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  became  an  object  of  great  curiosity. 

The  women  of  Nukafuwa  are  very 
little  tattowed.  The  hands  are  punctur¬ 
ed  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  the 
wrist  in  k  variety  of  patterns,  which 
give  them  the  appearance  of  wearing 
gloves.  The  feet  also  of  many  are  so 
tattowed  as  to  look  like  highly  orna¬ 
mented  half-boots  :  long  stripes  are 
sometimes  to  be  seen  down  the  arms 
of  the  women  and  circles  round  them. 
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which  have  much  the  appearance  of 
the  bracelets  worn  by  European  ladies. 
Some  have  likewise  their  ears  and  lipa 
tattovved.  The  women  are  not  like 
men  shut  up  in  a  tabooed  house  while 
undergoing  the  operation  :  it  is  per¬ 
formed  without  ceremony  in  their  own 
houses  or  wherever  they  please. 

The  figures  with  which  the  body  is 
tattowed  are  chosen  with  great  care, 
and  appropriate  ornaments  are  selected 
for  the  different  parts.  They  consist 
partly  of  animals,  partly  of  other  ob¬ 
jects,  which  have  some  reference  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  islands. 
On  close  examination  curved  lines, 
diamonds  and  other  designs  are  often 
perceptible  between  rows  of  punctures 
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which  very  closely  resemble  the  orna¬ 
ments  denominated  Grecian.  Over  the 
whole  body  the  utmost  symmetry  is 
observed.  The  head  is  tattowed  in 
every  part :  the  breast  is  commonly  or¬ 
namented  with  a  figure  resembling  a 
shield.  On  the  arms  and  thighs  are 
stripes,  sometimes  broader,  at  others 
narrower,  and  in  such  directions  that 
these  people  might  be  presumed  to 
have  studied  anatomy  and  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  course  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  muscles.  On  the  back  is 
a  large  cross,  beginning  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  ending  with  the  spine. 
On  the  front  of  the  thighs  are  often 
figures  which  seem  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  human  face ;  and  on  each  side 
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of  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  an  oval  figure 
which  produces  a  very  good  effect.  In 

short,  the  whole  displays  much  taste 

% 

and  discrimination,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  specimen  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  native  of  Nukahiwa  in  this 
species  of  naked  full -d res  . 

These  people  have  a  great  variety  of 
personal  ornaments,  but  none  that 
seems  to  be  worn  as  a  particular  mark 
of  distinction.  Their  principal  head¬ 
dress,  and  what  appears  to  be  their 
chief  ornament,  is  a  sort  of  broad  fillet 
curiously  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut :  in  the  front  is 
fixed  a  mother-of-pearl  shell,  wrought 
round  to  the  size  of  a  tea-saucer ;  be¬ 
fore  that  another  smaller  of  very  fine 
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tortoise-shell,  perforated  into  curious 
figures  ;  also  before  and  in  the  centre 
of  that  is  another  round  piece  of  mother 
of  pearl  about  the  size  of  half  a  crown, 
and  before  this  another  piece  of  per¬ 
forated  tortoise-shell  as  large  as  a 
shilling.  Besides  this  decoration  in 
front,  some  have  it  also  on  each  side  hut 
in  small  pieces  ;  and  all  have  affixed 
to  them  the  tail  feathers  of  cocks,  or 
of  tropic  birds,  which,  when  the  fillet 
is  tied  on,  stand  upright,  so  that  the 
whole  together  makes  a  very  sprightly 
ornament. 

They  frequently  cut  off  all  the  hair 
except  from  two  small  circular  spots 
just  above  the  ears,  and  then  tie  the 
long  hair  growing  on  these  places  into 
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bunches,  which  give  them  at  a  little 
distance  the  appearance  of  having 
horns.  This  fashion  is  represented  in 
the  engraving  of  one  of  these  islanders 
with  a  sling.  The  same  custom  is 
almost  universal  among  the  children  of 
the  Chinese.  Holes  are  bored  in  the 
ears  large  enough  to  admit  a  substance 
a  third  of  an  inch  thick:  a  muscle  shell, 
of  an  ounce  weight,  to  which  is  attach- 
ed  the  fang  of  a  hog,  or  a  light  oval 
piece  of  bread-fruit  wood  is  the  favourite 
ornament  for  the  ears-  Large  iron  nails, 
a  small  stick  about  two  inches  long,  and 
other  trifles  are  also  stuck  into  the 
ears. 

Round  the  neck  they  wear  a  kind  of 
ruff  or  necklace  made  of  light  wood, 
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the  outer  or  upper  aide  of  which  is 
covered  with  small  red  and  black  seeds 
of  the  abrtts  precat orius,  which  are 
fixed  on  with  gum :  they  also  wear 
bunches  of  human  hair  fastened  to  a 
string  and  tied  round  the  legs  and  arms. 
All  the  above  ornaments,  however,  are 
seldom  seen  on  the  same  person. 

Red  feathers,  or  feathers  naturally 
mottled,  for  they  readily  distinguish 
any  colour  given  to  them  by  art,  are 
highly  esteemed.  To  procure  the  tail 
feathers  of  the  tropic-birds,  they  climb 
up  the  steep  rocks  at  night  and  take 
the  birds,  while  asleep,  plucking  the 
feathers  without  killing  the  birds,  that 
they  may  repeat  the  same  operation 
when  the  feathers  are  grown  again. 

i  c 
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The  habitations  of  the  people  of 
Nukahiwa  are  commonly  about  twenty, 
five  feet  in  length,  and  six  or  eight  in 
breadth,  with  a  partition  across  the 
middle.  The  wall  in  the  rear  is  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high;  that  in  front  not 
above  three  or  four.  They  are  formed 
of  four  strong  posts,  fixed  in  the  ground 
at  the  comers,  to  which  horizontal  poles 
are  attached.  The  sides  are  composed 
of  bamboo  canes  of  equal  thickness, 
placed  perpendicularly  about  half  an 
inch  asunder,  and  lined  internally  with 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-palm  and  some 
species  of  fern  dried.  The  roof  is  co¬ 
vered  with  several  layers  of  leaves  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  which  turn  the 
heaviest  rain.  The  entrance  is  in  the 
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lower  wall  in  front.  Langsdorff  justly 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  not 
only  here,  but  among  all  uncivilized 
nations,  the  entrance  to  their  dwellings 
should  he  so  disproportionately  low.  In 
cold  climates,  indeed,  inhabited  by  a 
pigmy  race,  a  good  reason  may  be  as¬ 
signed  for  this •>  inasmuch  as  the 
smaller  the  aperture,  the  more  easily 
the  cold  may  be  kept  out :  but  it  is  in¬ 
comprehensible  how  such  a  custom 
could  have  become  universal  among 
the  tall  and  robust  inhabitants  of  warm 
regions,  to  whom  it  must  be  a  great 
inconvenience. 

The  best  houses  are  raised  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  quadrangular  smoothed  stones, 
which  sometimes  extends  several  feet 
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in  front  of  the  house ;  rendering  the 
habitation  more  dry  and  giving  to  it 
a  handsomer  appearance.  The  skill 
with  which  they  put  together  stones 
of  such  magnitude  is  astonishing :  they 
are  of  such  size  as  to  require  ten  or 
twelve  men  to  move  them,  and 
united  without  any  kind  ot  cement, 
so  as  to  form  absolute  Roman  walls. 
In  erecting  a  new  house  neighbours 
mutually  assist  each  other.  The  afflu¬ 
ent  frequently  havehuts  in  different  parts 
of  the  valley  where  they  reside,  which 
may  be  taken  down  and  removed  in  a 
few  days. 

Both  sexes  assist  in  the  building  of 
the  larger  dwellings,  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  a  numerous  family.  But 
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when  a  man,  without  the  aid  of  his 
wife,  collects  the  stones  that  arc  to 
serve  for  the  ground-plot  of  his  house, 
the  building  erected  upon  it  is  tabooed, 
that  is  to  say,  the  women  are  prohi¬ 
bited  from  entering  it.  Every  person 
of  distinction  has  at  least  one  such 
tabooed  house,  which  is  commonly  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  ordinary 
dwelling.  He  suits  it  entirely  to  his 
own  convenience  and  has  above  all  an 
eating-room,  where  apart  from  his 
wife  he  may  eat  swine's  flesh  undis¬ 
turbed — for  this  is  a  food  of  which 
the  women  are  rarely  permitted  to  par¬ 
take,  and  when  they  are,  it  is  only  by 
the  special  favour  of  the  men. 

Every  new-built  house  must  be  con- 
2  c  3 
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aecrated  by  a  priest,  who  holds  on  the 
occasion  a  discourse  unintelligible  to 
the  people.  He  is  then  entertained 
with  the  best  and  sleeps  the  first  night 
in  the  house,  which  is  thus  secured  for 
ever  against  evil  spirits. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  kept 
very  clean :  it  is  divided  into  two  une¬ 
qual  parts.  In  the  first,  which  is  the 
smaller,  the  stone  pavement  only  is  to  be 
seen ;  but  the  other  is  strewed  with 
90ft  grass,  over  which  are  laid  straw 
mats,  and  on  these  sleep,  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  house  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex  The  walls  are  hung 
round  with  domestic  utensils,  such  as 
calebashes  of  different  sizes,  cocoa-nut 
shells,  fishing-nets,  lances,  slings,  stilts* 
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battle-axes, hatchets,  sundry  ornaments, 
drums  and  various  other  articles. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Marquesas  and  those 
of  the  Society  Islands  seems  to  consist 
in  their  different  degrees  of  cleanliness. 
The  former  do  not,  like  the  latter, 
bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  wash 
their  hands  and  face  before  and  after 
every  meal ;  and  they  are  moreover 
slovenly  in  the  maimer  of  preparing 
their  food.  Captain  Cook  saw  the 
natives  of  Hood’s  Island  make  a  batter 
of  fruit  and  roots  diluted  with  water 
in  a  vessel  that  was  covered  with  dirt, 
and  out  of  which  hogs  had  just  been 
eating,  without  washing  it  or  their 
hands  which  were  equally  filthy. 
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Their  mode  of  making  cloth  from 
the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry-tree 
differs  Hut  little  from  that  practised  at 
Otaheite.  This  occupation  is  left  en- 
tirely  to  the  women  ;  while  the  princi¬ 
pal  business  of  the  men  consists  in 
making  their  household  utensils  and 
weapons  of  war.  These  are  wrought 
with  great  care  and  taste  :  their  lances, 
spears  and  clubs  are  ornamented  with 
carving,  or  with  the  hair  of  enemies 
ingeniously  woven  together.  Their 
slings  are  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  and  other  plants.  About  the 
morais  are  to  be  seen  figures  evidently 
designed  to  represent  the  human  form, 
but  which  prove  that  the  carvers  have 
made  no  great  progress  in  their  art. 
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The  fans  for  defence  against  the  sun  or 
wind,  display  considerable  neatness  and 
ingenuity  :  their  form  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  plate,  and  still  more  distinctly 
in  that  of  a  man  completely  taitowed  : 
and  the  ealebashe*  used  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  are  decorated  with  human  and 
other  bones  and  net-work. 

The  people  of  distinction  at  Nu- 
kahiwa,  as  among  some  of  the  ^Asia¬ 
tic  nations,  suffer  the  finger-nails  to 
grow  very  long,  to  shew  that  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  labour.  To  give  a 
refusal  or  a  negative  answer,  they 
stretch  out  the  tongue.  Pointing  with 
the  fore- finger  is  a  demonstration  of 
friendship ;  and  the  mode  of  salutation 
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when  two  friends  meet,  is  to  press  the 
ends  of  the  noses  together. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas  are 
canibals.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
they  cat  their  friends  when  pressed  by 
famine,  and  their  enemies  from  hatred 
or  custom.  The  tauas ,  or  priests,  go 
still  farther, and  frequently  regale  them¬ 
selves  with  human  flesh  merely  for  the 
delight  they  take  in  it.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  aftect  to  be  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  spirit,  and  after  various  gri¬ 
maces  and  contortions  fall  apparently 
into  a  profound  sleep ;  but  they  take 
good  care  that  this  shall  always  happen 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators. 
After  pretending  to  sleep  a  short  time 
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they  suddenly  wake,  and  relate  to  the 
people  around  them  what  the  spirit  has 
during  their  trance  directed  to  be  done. 
They  are  commanded  to  seize  and  bring 
to  the  priest  some  person  of  whom  a 
general  description  is  given.  They  go 
accordingly  and  lie  in  wait  near  the 
place  that  is  specified,  arid  the  first  per¬ 
son  coming  that  way  and  bearing  any 
resemblance  to  the  object  described  by 
the  priest  is  secured,  conducted  to  his 
morai,  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose 
of  being  devoured. 

In  case  of  the  illness  of  a  taua ,  one, 
two  or  three  inhabitants  of  a  valley  with 
which  they  are  at  enmity,  according  to 
the  degree  of  his  illness,  are  taken  pri¬ 
soners  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  luxurious 
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appetite.  Should  the  taua  recover,  it  is 
well ;  should  he  not,  the  sacrifice  is  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  if  he  nevertheless  dies  tlie 
whole  valley  participates  in  the  event. 
The  inhabitants  seize  and  secure  as 
many  prisoners  as  they  can,  not  by  se¬ 
cret  ambush  but  by  open  violence,  con¬ 
sidering  them  as  enemies  merely  per¬ 
haps  because  they  dwell  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

The  man  who  kills  an  enemy  has  the 
head  for  his  portion.  He  cuts  it  off  im¬ 
mediately,  parts  the  skull  asunder  at 
the  sutures,  and  swallows  the  blood  and 
brains  on  the  spot.  The  flesh  being 
carefully  removed,  the  skull  is  then  or¬ 
namented  with  hogs*  bristles,  and  the 
lower  jaw  ingeniously  fastened  to  it 
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with  thread  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  It  afterwards  serves  as  a 
token  of  valour,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
suspended  from  the  cloth  worn  round 
the  waist. 

In  open  warfare,  when  they  go  to 
battle,  they  have  their  hands  and  feet  or 
namented  with  feathers,  and  their  heads 
covered  with  a  sort  of  veil  woven  out  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  a 
stranger  would  take  for  an  article  of 
finery  rather  than  part  of  their  military 
accoutrements.  The  most  distinguished 
heroes  then  have  the  skulls  of  enemies 
formerly  slain  bound  to  the  hip  or  the 
foot.  Their  arms  are  slings,  lances,  ja¬ 
velins  and  clubs  of  casuarina  wood. 
During  the  fight  they  leap  and  jump 
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about,  making  all  sorts  of  movement*, 
and  frequently  quit  the  field  when  they 
have  killed  only  one  of  their  adversa¬ 
ries. 

When  they  lurk  singly  after  an  ene¬ 
my,  it  is  commonly  in  bad  weather,  du¬ 
ring  heavy  rain,  as  a  greater  number  of 
persons  are  then  employed  in  fishing, 
and  the  victim  cannot  so  easily  hear  and 
see  the  foe  in  his  ambush. 

Young  unmarried  females  are  not 
subject  to  any  restriction  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  other  sex.  In  a  wife, 
however,  infidelity  is  chastised  with 
stripes,  or  the  husband  may  discard  her 
altogether,  while  the  seducer  is  private¬ 
ly  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  latter. 
As  soon  as  a  man  and  woman  have  mu- 
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tually  agreed  to  live  together,  presents 
are  exchanged  between  the  bridegroom 
and  the  parents  of  the  bride.  The  union 
lasts  as  long  as  harmony  prevails  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  ;  but  if  either  wishes 
to  dissolve  the  contract,  they  are  free. 

At  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a 
person  of  distinction  a  certain  number 
of  hogs  are  killed,  and  all  the  friends 
and  acquaintance  are  invited  to  the  fes¬ 
tivities  which  last  two  or  three  days. 
In  case  of  infidelity  her  husband  has  a 
right  to  transfer  her,  even  against  her 
will,  to  any  man  who  will  take  her. 
The  rich  may  have  as  many  wives  as 
they  please  or  can  maintain ;  but  it  is 
more  usual  to  have  only  one. 

When  a  person  dies,  the  corpse  is 
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immediately  washed  clean,  laid  upon  a 
sort  of  bier  made  of  bamboo  canes,  and 
covered  with  several  pieces  of  new 
cloth.  Half  the  hogs  belonging  to  the 
deceased  are  then  killed  and  roasted : 
the  taua  and  other  friends  are  informed 
of  the  event,  and  invited  to  the  funeral. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  a  large 
piece  of  cloth  is  spread  out  behind  the 
bier  on  which  the  corpse  is  laid,  and 
several  stakes  are  stuck  up  with  pieces 
of  fine  white  cloth  upon  them  to  mark 
the  taboo-place.  The  taua ,  who  brings 
with  him  several  large  drums,  performs 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  These  consist 
in  a  long  harangue  delivered  by  him 
in  a  language  wholly  unintelligible,  the 
drums  heating  all  the  time.  The  guests 
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then  fall  to  feasting  and  keep  up  the 
banquet  till  every  morsel  of  the  hogs, 
bread-fruit,  and  other  provisions,  is  con¬ 
sumed*  The  tarn  has  the  heads  of  the 
animals  for  his  portion,  arid  a  hind- 
quarter  must  be  reserved  for  the  chief, 
who  is  invited  to  all  funerals  in  his 
valley,  and  should  he  not  attend  in 
person  it  must  be  sent  to  his  house. 

During  this  time  the  nearest  relations 
watch  day  and  night  by  the  corpse,  and 
rub  it  well  every  day  with  cocoa-nut 
oil,  which  preserves  it  from  corruption, 
and  as  the  process  sometimes  lasts  for 
weeks,  changes  it  to  an  absolute  mum¬ 
my.  The  body  is  at  length  wrapped 
in  cloth  which  has  been  steeped  in  the 
same  oil,  and  placed  upon  a  bier  in  the 
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inorui  or  family  cemetery,  which  women 
are  not  permitted  to  enter. 

Several  kinds  of  magic  or  enchant, 
ment  are  practised  here  not  only  by 
the  tauas,  but  by  other  individuals. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  art 
of  bringing  illness  upon  such  as  have 
offended  them.  For  this  purpose  a 
preparation  called  kacha  is  requisite. 
The  person  who  would  make  a  kacha 
must  wash  his  whole  body  very  clean, 
abstain  for  a  certain  time  from  food, 
and  live  in  a  tabooed  place.  The  kacha 
itself  is  a  small  pouch  or  bag  made 
of  stuff  woven  with  cocoa-nut  fibres  and 
other  threads,  in  which  are  tied  up  the 
skin  of  a  fresh-killed  lizard,  various 
sorts  of  plants,  a  little  stone  of  a  parti- 
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cular  form,  a  small  piece  of  bamboo 
cane  and  several  other  articles.  But 
the  principal  point  is  to  seek  out  some 
one  of  the  enemies  of  the  man  against 
whom  the  charm  is  directed,  and  to 
procure  from  him  some  of  his  hair,  the 
remains  of  something  he  has  been  eat¬ 
ing,  earth  on  which  he  has  spit,  and  a 
small  piece  of  the  cloth  which  he  ties 
round  his  waist.  Without  these  things 
the  kacha  would  be  inefficient. 

Three  of  these  enchanted  bags  are 
usually  prepared  :  when  ready  they  are 
well  perfumed  and  buried  separately 
in  the  ground  in  some  retired  spot. 
Should  the  person  whom  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  injure  chance  to  fall  ill,  he, 
under  the  impression  that  his  illness 
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is  the  effect  of  enchantment,  seeks,  with 
the  aid  of  a  taua ,  to  discover  the 
author  of  the  mischief.  The  suspected 
person  is  interrogated,  and  if  lie  be 
really  the  composer  of  the  charm,  he 
must  acknowledge  the  fact,  otherwise 
he  is  guilty  of  transgressing  a  taboo, 
and  immediate  death  would,  according 
to  his  belief,  ensue.  The  sick  man, 
on  discovering  his  foe,  presents  him 
with  one  or  more  hogs,  to  induce  him 
to  break  the  spell,  which  is  done  by 
digging  up  the  kachas.  If  the  first 
present  prove  insufficient,  so  that  the 
patient  does  not  recover,  he  must  re- 
new  his  bribe  j  if  the  second  will  not 
do,  he  must  try  a  third,  after  which  the 
last  kucha  is  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
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If  the  enchanter  be  sufficiently  paid,  the 
patient  recovers  ;  if  not  there  is  no 
hope  for  him ;  as  the  spirit  then  sides 
with  his  enemy  and  cannot  be  ap¬ 
peased. 

The  fear  of  enchantment  and  of  the 
influence  of  spirits  is  the  principal  curb 
by  which  the  passions  of  these  people 
are  kept  under  any  kind  of  restraint. 
Roberts,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
some  years  at  Nukahiwa  at  the  time  of 
Krusenstem’s  visit,  assured  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  that  he  often  threatened  the  na¬ 
tives  with  setting  his  spirit  to  work,  and 
that  by  this  menace  he  could  generally 
make  them  do  whatever  he  wished,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  afraid  that  he  would 
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bring  upon  them  a  number  of  Euro* 
pcan  ships  to  destroy  them  at  once. 

According  to  the  popular  belief,  the 
tauas  are  enabled  by  their  knowledge 
of  magic  to  discover  the  causes  of  many 
diseases.  When  any  one  finds  himself 
indisposed,  he  sends  for  a  taua ,  who 
passes  his  hand  three  times  over  the 
patient’s  breast  and  pretends  by  this 
method  to  drive  away  the  spirit.  So 
completely  had  the  belief  in  this  super- 
stition  possessed  itself  of  the  mind  of 
Cabri,  the  Frenchman  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  he  assured  Mr.  Langsdorff, 
he  had  himself  heard  the  spirit  in  the 
palm  of  the  taua’s  hand,  where  he 
sometimes  whistles  very  loud.  He 
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added,  that  when  the  taua  enquires 
why  he  has  made  the  man  ill,  the  spirit 
answers  in  a  language  known  to  the 
priest  only  j  but  according  to  his  ac¬ 
count,  the  reason  generally  assigned  is, 
that  the  patient  has  transgressed  a 
taboo,  perhaps  taken  some  bread-fruit 
or  cocoa-nuts  from  a  tabooed  tree.  He 
is  then  required  to  specify  the  number 
of  hogs  which  must  be  given  by  the 
offender  to  atone  for  his  transgression, 
and  to  restore  the  taboo,  without  which 
he  cannot  recover.  The  number  of 
hogs  demanded  is  commonly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  wealth  of  the  offender. 
These  peace-offerings  are  carried  to  the 
taua’s  morai  and  there  consumed. 

If  any  thing  be  stolen,  for  instance. 
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a  hog,  and  the  person  robbed  has  a 
suspicion  who  is  the  thief,  he  in  re¬ 
venge  taboos  the  hogs  or  other  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  latter.  This  is  done  by 
giving  names  to  the  animals  or  trees ; 
by  which  means,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  these  people,  they  are  bewitched  or 
enchanted :  and  thus  the  suspected  per¬ 
son  is  sometimes  compelled  to  leave 
the  place  and  all  his  possessions  and 
settle  elsewhere.  The  hogs  that  have 
been  thus  charmed  must  never  be 
killed.  Persons  of  either  sex  may 
charm  the  finest  of  their  trees,  which 
then  become  tabooed,  and  their  property 
is  thus  rendered  secure. 

Every  child  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth  inherits  from  its  parents  at  least 
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one  bread-fruit  tree,  and  this  tree  is 
tabooed  even  to  the  father  and  mother. 
If  the  parents  are  so  poor  that  they 
have  not  a  tree  to  settle  upon  the  child, 
one  is  planted  for  it  immediately;  and 
thus  a  provision  is  made  for  its  future 
maintenance  ;  since  one  or  two  of  these 
trees  are  sufficient  to  support  an  indi¬ 
vidual  the  whole  year  round. 

In  times  of  plenty  these  gay  people 
have  a  variety  of  amusements.  At  the 
season  when  the  bread-fruit  is  ripe,  the 
chiefs  give  entertainments,  feasting  the 
people  for  some  time  on  hogs,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas  and  many  species  of 
roots.  The  principal  of  these  assem¬ 
blies  are  the  dancing  festivals.  In  their 
dances  the  performers  make  many 
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spring*  and  pantomimic  gestures,  with 
quick  movements  of  the  hands  and  arms 
but  without  moving  much  from  one 
spot. 

At  these  dances  the  company  appear 
in  their  most  costly  ornaments,  the 
principal  of  which  are  composed  of  the 
tail-feathers  of  the  tropic-bird.  8ix 
rings  decorated  with  them  are  put  on 
each  middle  huger  of  the  dancers,  ami 
with  some  of  these  feathers,  mixed 
with  other  kinds  and  hair,  various  orna¬ 
ments  are  ingeniously  made  for  the 
hands,  feet,  hips,  head,  neck  and  ears. 

The  place  where  the  dance  is  held 
is  the  most  level  part  of  the  valley ; 
it  is  seldom  less  than  two  hundred 
yards  long,  paved  with  hag  stones. 
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laid  as  even  as  if  done  by  a  European 
workman.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  diversions ;  but  they 
never  come  unarmed,  and  keep  all  to¬ 
gether  on  one  side  of  the  dancing 
ground,  that  incase  of  emergency  they 
may  be  ready  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
They  commonly  carry  with  them  a 
sling,  hut  it  is  bound  round  the  bead  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  orna¬ 
ment  rather  than  of  a  weapon.  These 
guests  in  fact  are  not  always  safe  from 
attack,  since  festivities  of  this  sort  have 
been  employed  as  a  pretext  to  draw 
victims  into  a  snare  and  to  seize  them 
with  the  greater  facility.  If  a  tmui 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  be  influenced 
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by  the  spirit  or  to  fall  into  a  trance, 
this  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all 
conviviality  and  to  occasion  hostilities. 

The  music  at  these  festivals  consists 
of  a  wild  sort  of  cry,  and  the  beating  of 
several  drums,  some  of  them  of  large 
dimensions.  They  are  in  the  shape  of 
an  upright  cylinder  or  cask,  and  are 
from  four  feet  to  four  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
in  diameter :  the  akin  of  a  shark  is 
stretched  over  the  top,  and  the  work¬ 
manship  is  extremely  neat.  The  cylin¬ 
der  of  the  drum  is  made  of  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  and  at  the  lower  end, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  it  has 
holes  like  the  sounding-board  of  a 
stringed  instrument. 
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Drums  are  used  principally  at  fune¬ 
rals,  but  never  with  the  dancing. 
These  and  the  war-trumpet,  which, 
with  the  cries  of  the  warriors,  urge  the 
people  on  to  battle,  are  the  only  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  of  the  islanders.  The 
trumpet  consists  of  a  large  shell,  the 
Triton’s  horn,  which  is  adorned  with 
the  hair  of  a  slaughtered  enemy,  and  at 
the  small  end  of  which  is  fixed  the# 
shell  of  an  oil-nut  as  a  mouth-piece. 

Next  to  dancing  a  favourite  and  we 
may  say  peculiar  amusement  of  these 
people  i3  running  on  stilts :  and  per¬ 
haps  no  nation  shows  so  much  dexte¬ 
rity  in  this  exercise  as  the  natives  of 
the  Marquesas.  At  their  public  festi¬ 
vals  they  run  in  this  way  for  wagers, 
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each  trying  to  cross  and  throw  down 
his  antagonist.  They  run  on  the 
dancing-place,  the  smooth  pavement 
of  which  renders  the  task  the  more 
difficult.  Children  of  eight  or  ten 
years  old  are  perfect  adepts  in  this 
exercise,  the  principal  object  of  which 
seems  to  bo  amusement. 

The  dexterity  of  these  people  in 
< swimming  also  excites  astonishment. 
They6  appear  in  fact  to  he  a  sort  of 
amphibious  animals,  capable  of  living 
just  as  well  in  the  water  as  on  land. 
They  will  throw  themselves  from  high 
steep  rocks  into  the  sea  ;  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  same  place  as  if 
they  were  standing  upright,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  above  water  j  and 
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bring  a  number  of  things  for  barter, 
which  they  hold  above  the  surface  to 
keep  them  from  getting  wet.  Some  of 
them,  says  Langsdorfi',  would  swim 
about  the  ship  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  without  appearing  tired-  Mufau  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  though 
he  had  never  before  been  on  board  a 
European  ship,  would  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord  run  up  the  main-mast  several 
times  successively  and  throw  himself 
into  the  sea,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  spectators.  It  was  impossible  to 
see  without  horror  and  amaze,  how  he 
would  spring  from  such  a  height  and 
balance  himself  iu  the  air  for  some 
seconds  with  his  legs  drawn  up  and  his 
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head  erect.  Such  was  the  force  of  the 
fall  and  the  weight  of  his  body,  that 
several  seconds  elapsed  before  he  again 
rose  to  the  surface. 
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Sit  jMiniiitut  r. 

EASTER  ISLAND. 

Easter  Island,  situated  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  Marquesas,  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  27°  south,  longitude  109° 
west,  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  na¬ 
vigator,  Roggewein,  in  1722.  In  a 
Dutch  work,  a  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
round  the  World,  by  Joannes  van 
Braatn,  printed  six  years  later  at  Dor¬ 
drecht,  an  account  is  given  of  the  first 
discovery  of  this  island  and  of  its  inha- 
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bitants,  which  displays  in  strong  co¬ 
lours  the  love  of  the  marvellous  to 
which  travellers  in  general  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  addicted. 

**  These  savages/'  says  the  writer, 
44  do  not  go  naked,  but  are  clothed  in 
a  sort  of  cotton  cloth.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  them  is  their 
long  ears,  which  are  considered  as  a 
peculiar  ornament  :  in  some  of  them 
are  holes  so  large  that  a  man  might 
easily  thrust  his  hand  through  them. 
Thus  far  my  narrative  will  gain  credit, 
as  it  contains  nothing  that  is  at  all  un¬ 
common:  but  I  must  add  that  these 
savages  are  of  more  than  gigantic  sta¬ 
ture  ;  the  men  being  twice  as  tall  and 
bulky  as  the  largest  of  the  people  of 
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our  country.  Most  of  them  are  twelve 
feet  high,  so  that,  however  incredible 
it  may  appear,  we  could  easily  pass 
between  their  legs  without  stooping ; 
they  were  extremely  well  proportioned, 
and  any  of  them  might  have  served  for 
the  model  of  a  Hercules.  The  women 
were  inferior  in  stature  to  the  men, 
being  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  feet 
high.” 

In  contradiction  of  this  statement 
Mr.  Forster  says  :  We  did  not  find  one 
of  these  people  who  could  he  called 
tall,  and  they  were  rather  thin.  Their 
greatest  singularity  is  the  size  of  their 
ears,  the  lobes  of  which  are  stretched 
out  so  that  they  almost  rest  on  the 
shoulders  :  each  is  perforated  and  tlic 
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hole  is  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  four  or  five  fingers  with  ease. 
The  chief  ornaments  for  the  cars  arc 
the  white  down  of  feathers,  and  rings 
which  they  wear  within  the  hole  made 
of  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  very  elastic, 
and  is  for  this  purpose  rolled  up  like  a 
watch-spring.  This  practice  prevails, 
as  we  shall  find,  in  many  other  islands 
in  this  vast  ocean.  Their  colour  is  a 
chesnut  brown,  their  hair  black,  curly, 
aud  remarkably  strong  ;  and  that  on 
the  head  as  well  as  the  face  is  cut 
short.  When  Captain  Cook  visited  the 
island,  some  of  them  were  seen  dressed 
in  the  same  kind  of  cloth  which  is 
common  to  all  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
tinged  of  a  bright  orange  colour ;  ami 
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these  our  voyagers  supposed  to  be 
chiefs. 

The  women  arc  small  and  slender- 
limbed.  Their  faces  are  tattowed  in 
sucli  a  manner  that  the  punctures  re¬ 
semble  the  patches  formerly  used  by 
European  ladies  :  they  paint  them  all 
over  with  a  reddish  brown  ochre  ;  over 
this  they  lay  a  fine  orange  colour  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  turmeric-root;  and 
the  whole  is  then  variegated  with  streaks 
of  sliell-lime. 

The  few  females  seen  here  by  our 
voyagers  seemed  utter  strangers  to 
shame,  and  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  men  ;  whence  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  women  in  general 
were  either  restrained  from  appearing 
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during  the  stay  of  the  ship,  or  had  con¬ 
cealed  themselves  from  modesty.  What 
strengthens  this  supposition  is,  that 
heaps  of  stones  were  seen  piled  up 
into  little  hillocks  which  had  one  steep 
perpendicular  side  where  a  hole  went 
into  the  ground.  The  space  within, 
observes  Mr.  Forster,  could  be  but 
small  *  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  these 
cavities  served,  together  with  their 
miserable  huts,  to  give  shelter  to  the 
people  at  night ;  and  he  farther  con¬ 
jectures  that  they  may  communicate 
with  natural  caverns,  which  are  very 
common  in  the  lava-currents  of  vol-  ^ 
cauic  countries. 

The  island  itself,  about  tenor  twelve 
leagues  in  circumference,,  is  extremely 
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barren,  and  bears  evident  mark9,  not  only 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  of  having  been 
not  long  ago  completely  convulsed  by 
an  eruption.  The  most  remarkable  cu- 
riosity  belonging  to  it  is  a  number  of 
colossal  statues,  placed  on  the  sea- 
coast,  of  which  however  very  few  re¬ 
main  entire.  On  the  ea9t  side  of  the 
island,  Captain  Cook  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  saw  the  ruins  of  three  platforms 
of  stone  work,  on  each  of  which  had 
stood  four  of  these  large  statues,  but 
they  were  all  thrown  down  from  two  of 
them  and  one  from  the  third,  and  these 
were  broken  or  defaced  by  the  fall. 
Mr.  Wales  measured  one  of  them, 
which  was  fifteen  feet  long  and  six 
broad  over  the  shoulders  :  each  figure 
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had  oil  its  head  a  large  cylindrical 
stone  of  a  red  colour,  wrought  per¬ 
fectly  round.  Others  were  found  that 
measured  nearly  twenty-seven  feet,  and 
upwards  of  eight  over  the  shoulders : 
and  a  still  larger  was  seen  standing,  the 
shade  of  which  was  sufficient  to  screen 
the  whole  party,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  persons,  from  the  powerful  rays 
of  the  sun. 

The  workmanship  of  these  statues  is 
rude,  but  not  bad,  nor  are  the  features 
of  the  face  ill-formed :  the  ears  are 
long,  according  to  the  distortion  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  country,  and  the  bodies 
have  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  human 
figure  about  them.  How  people  wholly 
unacquainted  with  any  mechanical  power 
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could  raise  such  stupendous  figures, 
and  afterwards  place  the  large  cy¬ 
lindrical  stones  on  their  heads,  it  b 
difficult  to  conceive.  The  most  pro- 
hable  conjecture  seems  to  lie,  that  the 
stone  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
artificial,  and  that  each  figure  was  gra¬ 
dually  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  platform,  which  was  raised  as  the 
work  advanced.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  alford  very  strong  proofs  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  islanders  at  the  time 
when  they  were  erected,  and  also  attest 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race 
must  in  these  respects  have  far  sur¬ 
passed  their  descendants. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  but  one  well 
of  perfectly  fresh  water  in  the  island. 
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and  that  whenever  the  natives  repair 
thither  to  slake  their  thirst,  they  at  the 
same  time  wash  themselves  all  over 
in  it.  If  there  is  a  large  company,  the 
first  leaps  into  the  middle  of  the  hole, 
drinks  aud  washes  himself  without 
ceremony  ;  when  he  has  finished,  ano¬ 
ther  takes  his  place  and  does  the  same, 
and  so  on  in  succession.  Their  British 
visitors,  who  stood  greatly  in  need  of 
this  valuable  article,  were  not  a  little 
annoyed  by  these  indiscriminate  ablu¬ 
tions. 

Kotzebue,  who  visited  this  island  in 
1816,  describes  the  natives  as  being  of 
the  middle  stature,  and  having  their 
faces  painted  red,  white  and  black, 
which  gives  them  a  terrific  appearance ; 
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though  his  companion  Chamisso  says 
they  have  handsome  features,  an  agree- 
uble  and  expressive  physiognomy,  and 
a  well-made,  slender  and  healthy  form. 
The  opposite  engraving  is  from  a  de¬ 
sign  by  the  draughtsman  who  accom¬ 
panied  those  gentlemen.  They  are 
mostly  of  a  copper  colour  ;  buteome 
of  the  younger  men  were  much  lighter. 
Ail  of  them  are  tattowed  $  some  over 
the  whole  body,  and  these  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  chiefs.  Many  had  the 
fore  teeth  broken  off.  Fresh  wreaths  of 
leaves  are  worn  in  the  hair,  which  is 
cut  of  different  lengths.  Head-dresses 
of  black  feathers  are  more  rare :  but 
several  had  ornamental  necklaces. 
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having  a  polished  shell  in  the  middle. 
Very  few  women  were  seen,  and  these 
had  their  faces  painted  dark  red  with¬ 
out  either  beauty  or  elegance.  One  of 
them  is  represented  in  the  annexed  plate. 

The  Russians  could  not  discover  the 
remarkable  statues  seen  by  Captain 
Cook  on  the  beach,  where  they  found 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  broken  stones 
near  an  uninjured  pedestal.  On  their 
landing,  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
assembled  in  great  numbers  on  the 
shore,  surrounded  them  and  manifest¬ 
ed  a  determination  to  prevent  their 
advance  into  the  island,  on  which  the 
captain,  unwilling  to  risk  the  lives  of 
any  of  his  little  crew  by  hostilities  with 
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the  islanders,  returned  on  board,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  shower  of  stones. 

The  reason  of  this  hostile  behaviour 
was  afterwards  explained  to  Captain 
Kotzebue  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  by 
Alexander  Adams.  It  originated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  statement,  in  the  atro¬ 
cious  conduct  of  the  master  of  an 
American  schooner,  who,  in  1805,  was 
engaged  in  catching  seals  on  the  hitherto 
uninhabited  island  of  Massafuero,  which 
lies  to  the  westward  of  Juan  Fernan¬ 
dez.  To  lighten  the  labour  of  the 
crew,  this  man  resolved  to  sail  to  Easter 
Island  and  to  carry  off  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  both  sexes  to  Massa¬ 
fuero,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
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theta  constantly  employed  in  the  seal- 
fishery. 

In  pursuance  of  this  wicked  design, 
he  landed  at  Cook’s  Bay  where  he  en* 
deavoured  to  secure  some  of  the  na- 
tives.  They  defended  themselves  brave¬ 
ly,  but  after  a  bloody  conflict,  were 
overpowered  by  the  tremendous  supe- 
riority  of  the  fire-arms ;  and  twelve 
men  and  ten  women  fell  into  the  mer- 
eiless  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
wretched  creatures  were  conveyed  on 
board,  ironed  for  three  days  and  not 
released  till  the  ship  was  out  of  sight 
of  land.  The  first  U9e  the  men  made 
of  their  liberty  was  to  jump  overboard  ; 
but  the  women,  who  would  have  fol- 
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lowed  them,  were  prevented  by  force. 
The  captain  lay-to  in  expectation  that 
the  fugitives,  becoming'  sensible  of 
their  danger,  would  return  on  board  for 
refuge:  but  they  preferred  perishing 
in  the  waves  to  a  miserable  life  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  It  is  not  impossible,  indeed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  a 
three  days’  voyage,  these  savages,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  water  from  their  in¬ 
fancy,  might  still  cherish  hopes  of 
reaching  their  native  island;  for  after 
some  discussion  a3  to  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  they  separated,  some 
proceeding  direct  toward  the  island  and 
others  northward.  The  captain,  en¬ 
raged  at  this  unlooked-for  heroism, 
sent  a  boat  after  them  ;  but  they  always 
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dived  at  its  approach,  and  after  many 
fruitless  efforts  to  overtake  them,  it 
was  compelled  to  return.  At  length, 
leaving  the  men  to  their  fate,  lie  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  women  to  Massafuero ; 
and  is  said  to  have  made  several  subse¬ 
quent  attempts  to  kidnap  the  harmless 
natives  of  Luster  Island. 

Is  it  not  too  probable  that  the 
aggressions  of  persons  belonging  to 
nations  calling  themselves  civilized, 
may  have  occasioned  that  hostility  to 
strangers  manifested  by  the  people  of 
other  islands  in  these  seas,  which  has 
caused  us  to  brand  them  with  the 
character  of  ferocity,  treachery,  and 
cruelty  ? 
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SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

The  Society  Inlands,  no  named  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  first  voyage,  are  a 
cluster  situated  between  the  latitudes  of 
1 and  20°  south  and  between  160  o  and 
152°  west  longitude.  The  principal  of 
them  are  eight  in  number,  namely, 
Otaheite,  Huaheine,  Ulietca,  Otaha, 
Bolabola,  Maurua,  Toobouai  and  Ta- 
booyamanoo,  or  Saunders's  Island.  The 
natives  of  these  different  islands  have 
the  same  religion,  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  nearly  resemble  one  another 
in  person,  excepting  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Huaheine  arc  in  general  stouter 
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and  fairer  than  those  of  Otaheite,  and 
the  people  of  Ulietea  on  the  contrary 
are  smaller  and  darker,  Otaheite,  the 
largest  of  them,  and  which  is  the  most 
celebrated  and  best  known  of  all  the  is¬ 
lands  of  the  Great  Ocean,  consists  of 
two  distinct  portions,  united  by  a  nar¬ 
row  neck  of  land ;  the  larger  being 
about  eighty  miles  in  circuit  and  the 
smaller  half  that  size.  Captain  Cook 
estimated  the  population  of  both  at  up¬ 
wards  of  200,000  souls. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  are  a 
stout,  well-made,  active  and  comely 
race.  The  stature  of  the  men  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  from  five  feet  seven  to  five  feet 
ten  inches.  The  tallest  man  seen  by 
Captain  Wallis  measured  six  feet  three 
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inches  and  a  half  $  and  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  second  voyage  describes  king 
Otoo  as  being  of  that  height ;  but  the 
general  standard  of  the  chiefs  is  about 
six  feet.  They  are  of  a  pale  brown 
complexion  :  their  hair  is  mostly  black 
and  finely  frizzled,  and  they  have  black 
eyes,  flat  noses,  large  mouths  and  fine 
white  teeth.  The  men  wear  their  beards 
in  many  fashions,  all  of  them  plucking 
out  a  great  part.  Those  who  are  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  have  some¬ 
thing  of  a  copper  hue. 

The  women  in  general  are  much 
smaller  than  the  men,  especially  those 
of  the  lower  class,  whilst  the  better  sort 
are  above  the  middle  stature  of  Euro¬ 
peans.  It  is  confessed  that  they  have 
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fine  black  eyes  with  white  even  teeth, 
soft  skin  and  elegant  limbs  ;  but  with 
these  advantages  they  are  far  surpassed 
in  beauty  by  the  women  of  the  Marque* 
sas :  the  face  being  widened  by  conti¬ 
nual  pressure  during  infancy,  which, 
by  distending  the  mouth  and  flattening 
the  nose  and  forehead,  gives  a  broad, 
masculine  appearance.  They  always 
cut  their  hair  short  round  the  head. 

In  the  last  voyage  of  Captain  Cook, 
the  following  comparison  is  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  Otaheite  and  the 
Friendly  Islanders.  Nothing  could 
make  a  stronger  impression  at  first 
sight,  on  our  arrival  here,  than  the  re¬ 
markable  contrast  between  the  robust 
make  and  dark  colour  of  the  people  of 
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Tonga  taboo,  and  a  sort  of  delicacy  and 
whiteness  which  distinguish  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Otalieite.  It  was  even  some  time 
before  that  difference  could  prepon¬ 
derate  in  favour  of  the  latter  j  and  then 
only  perhaps,  because,  as  we  became 
accustomed  to  them,  the  marks  which 
had  recommended  the  others  began  to 
be  forgotten.  Their  women,  however, 
struck  us  as  superior  in  every  respect, 
and  as  possessing  all  those  delicate  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  other  sex  in  many  countries.  The 
beard,  which  the  men  here  wear  long, 
and  the  hair,  which  is  not  cut  so  short 
as  is  the  fashion  at  Tonga  taboo,  made 
also  a  great  difference  j  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  showed  on  every 
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occasion  a  greater  degree  of  timidity 
and  fickleness.  The  muscular  appear¬ 
ance  so  common  among  the  Friendly 
Islanders,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  being  accustomed  to 
much  action,  is  lost  here,  where  the 
superior  fertility  of  the  country  enables 
the  inhabitants  to  lead  a  more  indolcut 
life ;  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a 
plumpness  and  smoothness  of  skin, 
which,  though  perhaps  more  consonant 
with  our  ideus  of  beauty,  is  no  real  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  it  seems  to  be  attended  with 
a  languor  in  all  their  motions,  not  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  others.  This  observa¬ 
tion  is  fully  verified  in  their  boxing  and 
wrestling,  which  may  be  called  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  feeble  efforts  of  children,  if 
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compared  to  the  vigour  with  which  these 
exercises  are  performed  at  the  Friendly 

Islands. 

Men  of  consequence,  as  among  the 
Chinese,  suffer  the  nails  of  their  fingers 
to  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  this  is 
considered  as  a  very  honourable  badge 
of  distinction,  since  none  can  wear  them 
ao  long  but  such  as  have  no  occasion  to 
work  j  but  the  nail  on  the  middle  finger 
of  the  right  hand  is  always  kept  short. 
It  is  a  practice  with  persons  of  this 
class  to  undergo  a  physical  operation 
in  order  to  render  themselves  fair.  It 
consists  in  remaining  a  mouth  or  two  in 
the  house,  during  which  time  they  wear 
a  great  quantity  of  clothes,  and  eat  no¬ 
thing  but  bread-fruit,  to  which  they  as- 
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cribe  a  remarkable  property  of  whiten¬ 
ing  their  complexion.  Persons  of  both 
sexes  rub  themselves  with  the  oil  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  which  renders  the  skin  soft 
and  smooth,  but  communicates  a  smell 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  European  or¬ 
gans. 

Both  sexes  are  tattowed.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  generally  marked  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  Z  on  every  joint  of  their 
fingers  and  toes,  and  frequently  round 
the  outside  of  their  feet ;  the  men  are 
also  marked  with  the  same  figure  :  and 
persons  of  both  sexes  have  squares, 
circles  and  crescents  and  ill-designed  re¬ 
presentations  of  men,  birds  and  dogs,  or 
other  devices,  on  their  legs  and  arms. 
But  the  part  most  profusely  ornamented 
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in  this  manner  is  the  breech,  above  which 
arches  are  drawn  one  over  another  as 
high  as  the  short  ribs,  and  of  these  ar¬ 
ches  both  men  and  women  are  particu¬ 
larly  proud.  The  face  in  general  is  left 
unmarked. 

The  women  clothe  themselves  not 
only  decently  but  gracefully  in  a  kind  of 
white  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  the  pa¬ 
per  mulberry-tree.  Their  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  two  pieces  of  this  cloth  $  one  of 
them,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
put  the  head  through,  hangs  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  mid-leg  before  and  be¬ 
hind  ;  while  the  other  piece,  which  is 
about  four  or  five  yards  long  and  one 
yard  broad,  is  wrapped  round  the  body 
in  a  very  easy  manner.  As  this  cloth 
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will  not  bear  wetting-,  they  wear  in 

rainy  weather  matting*  of  various  kinds. 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  the  same,  ex* 
cept.  that,  instead  of  suffering  the  cloth 
that  is  wound  about  the  hips  to  hang 
down  like  a  petticoat,  they  bring  it  be¬ 
tween  their  legs,  so  as  to  give  it  some 
resemblance  to  breeches.  Both  legs  and 
feet  aTe  uncovered.  They  shade  their 
faces  from  the  sun  with  little  bonnets 
either  of  matting  or  of  cocoa-leaves, 
which  they  make  occasionally  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  women  sometimes  wear  little 
turbans  and  sometimes  a  head-dress, 
consisting  of  human  hair,  plaited  in 
threads,  scarcely  thicker  than  sewing 
silk,  pieces  of  which  have  been  seen  up- 
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wards  of  a  mile  in  length  without  a 
knot.  They  have  few  personal  orna¬ 
ments  besides  flowers.  Both  t-exes 
wear  ear-rings,  but  only  on  one  side  : 
before  the  arrival  rtf  European  naviga¬ 
tors  they  consisted  of  small  pieces  of 
shell,  stones,  berries,  red  pease  or  small 
pearls,  three  in  a  string :  but  all  these 
were  soon  supplanted  by  the  beads 
brought  by  Captain  Cook. 

The  dwellings  of  these  people  are  all 
built  in  the  woods  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains,  and  no  more  ground  is 
cleared  for  each  house  than  what  is  just 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  the 
branches  from  rotting  the  thatch  with 
which  they  are  covered.  The  woods  or 
rather  groves  are  composed  chiefly  oi 
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palm,  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut-trees 
without  underwood,  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  paths  leading-  from  one 
house  to  another.  The  ground  on 
which  the  house  is  tjuilt  is  generally  an 
oblong  square,  about  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  eleven  wide  :  over  this  a  roof 
is  raised  on  three  parallel  rows  of  pil¬ 
lars  or  posts,  one  in  the  middle  and  one 
on  each  side.  The  utmost  height 
within  is  about  nine  feet  and  the  eaves 
are  about  three  feel  and  a  half  from  the 
ground :  the  sides  and  ends  are  open. 
The  roof  is  thatched  with  palm-leaves, 
and  the  floor  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
some  inches  with  soft  hay,  over  which 
are  laid  mats  to  sit  on  by  day  and  to 
sleep  on  at  night.  In  some  houses  they 
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have  one  stool  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  master  of  the  family  :  besides  this 
the  only  furniture  consists  of  a  few 


little  blocks  of  the  upper  side  of 

which  is  some  wfl^HioIlo  wed  out,  to 


serve  for  pillows. 

The  house  if  chiefly  used  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory  ;  for,  unless  it  rains  they  eat  in  the 
open  air  under  the  shade  of  the  next 
tree-  The  servants  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  or  if  it  rains  they  come  within  the 


shed. 


There  are,  however,  houses  belonging 
to  the  chiefs  in  which  there  is  some 
degree  of  privacy.  These  are  much 
smaller  and  so  constructed  that  they 
may  be  carried  about  from  place  to 
place  and  set  up  when  wanted ;  the 
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sides  are  closed,  but  not  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air,  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and 
here  the  chief  and  his  wife  sleep  alone. 
There  are  also,  as  gin  the  Friendly 
Islands,  buildings  of  much  larger  di¬ 
mensions  erected  da  places  of  assembly 
for  all  the  people  of  a  district.  Some 
of  these  are  two  hundred  feet  long, 
thirty  broad,  and  under  the  ridge  twenty 
feet  high;  they  are  built  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  common  expense  of  the 
district  for  the  accommodation  of  which 
they  are  intended. 

The  food  of  the  common  people  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  vegetables:  these  are 
bread-fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  yams 
and  a  sour  fruit,  which,  though  not 
pleasant  by  itself,  gives  an  agreeable 
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relish  to  roasted  bread-fruit,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  beaten  up.  The 
flesh,  which  is  either  that  of  poultry, 
hogs,  or  clogs,  is  reserved  for  the  great. 
Every  thing  that  can  be  procured  from 
the  sea  is  made  an  article  of  food,  and 
the  smaller  fish  are  generally  eaten 
raw. 

The  animals  intended  for  food  they 
kill  by  suffocation,  stopping  the  mouth 
and  nose  with  their  hands ;  they  then 
singe  off  the  hair  by  holding  the  animal 
over  the  fire  and  scraping  it  with  a 
shell,  with  which  also  they  cut  it  up. 
Dogs  intended  to  be  eaten  are  fed  en¬ 
tirely  on  bread-fruit  and  other  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  never  suffered  to  taste  animal 
food  :  and  those  who  have  partaken  of 
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the  Aesh  of  these  animals  declare  it  to 
be  little  inferior  to  English  lamb. 

In  order  to  dress  their  food  they  dig 
a  pit  in  the  earth  about  half  a  foot 
deep,  and  two  or  three  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference,  pave  the  bottom  with  large 
pebble-stones,  which  they  lay  down 
very  smooth  and  even,  and  then  kindle 
a  fire  in  it  with  dry  wood,  leaves  and 
the  husks  of  cocoa-nuts.  When  the 
stones  are  sufficiently  heated,  they 
take  out  the  embers  and  rake  up  the 
ashes  to  the  sides  ;  they  then  cover  the 
stones  with  a  layer  of  green  cocoa-nut 
leaves,  and  wrap  up  the  animal  that  is 
to  be  dressed  in  plantain  leaves.  If  it 
is  a  small  hog  they  wrap  it  up  whole ; 
if  a  large  one  it  is  split.  Having  placed 
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it  in  the  pit  they  cover  it  with  part  of 
the  hot  embers,  over  which  they  lay 
bread-fruit  and  yams,  also  wrapped 
in  plantain-leaves.  Over  these  they 
spread  the  remainder  of  the  embers, 
mixing  among  them  some  of  the  hot 
stones,  with  more  cocoa-nut  tree  leaves 
upon  them,  and  close  up  all  with  the 
earth  to  keep  in  the  heat.  After  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  meat,  it  is  uncovered  and 
taken  out  and  carved  with  shells,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  people  are  very  dex¬ 
terous. 

When  the  Europeans  first  visited 
these  islands,  the  natives  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  method  of  boiling 
water,  as  they  had  no  vessels  which 
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would  bear  tiie  fire.  Salt  water,  alone 
or  beaten  up  with  the  kernel  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  furnishes  the  usual  sauces 
to  their  food.  Their  general  drink  is 
water  or  the  milk  of  the  coeo*unut ;  but 
they  also  make  cava  or  ava  with  the 
same  root  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  Islanders. 

The  women  are  not  only  prohibited 
from  eating  with  the  men  and  of  the 
same  victuals,  but  have  their  food  sepa¬ 
rately  prepared  by  boys  kept  for  the 
purpose,  who  deposit  it  in  a  separate 
shed  and  attend  them  with  it  at  their 
repasts.  The  quantity  of  food  which 
these  people  eat  at  their  meals  is  pro¬ 
digious.  Captain  Cook  saw  one  man 
devour  at  a  time  two  or  three  fishes  of 
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the  size  of  a  perch,  three  bread-fruits 
ea<  h  bigger  than  two  fists,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  plantains,  each  six  or  seven 
inches  long  and  four  or  five  round,  and 
near  a  quart  of  pounded  bread-fruit, 
lu  one  of  the  excursions  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Britsh  ships  made 
into  the  country,  during  the  second 
voyage  of  that  navigator,  they  arrived 
at  a  neat  house  where  a  very  fat  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  a  dis¬ 
trict,  was  lolling  on  his  wooden  pillow  ; 
before  him  two  servants  were  pre¬ 
paring  his  dessert,  by  beating  up  with 
water  some  bread-fruit  and  bananas  in 
a  large  wooden  bowl  and  mixing  with 
it  a  quantity  of  fermented  sour  paste 
called  makie .  While  this  was  doing  a 
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woman,  who  sat  near  him,  crammed 
down  his  throat  by  handfuls  *  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  large  baked  fish  and  several 
bread-fruits,  which  he  voraciously  swal¬ 
lowed.  His  countenance  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  phlegmatic  insensibility  and 
seemed  to  testify  that  all  his  thoughts 
centered  in  the  gratification  of  his  appe¬ 
tite.  He  scarcely  deigned  to  look  at 
the  strangers  ;  and  a  few  monosyllables 
which  he  uttered  were  extorted  from 
him  to  remind  his  feeders  of  their  duty, 
when,  by  gazing  at  the  visitors,  they 
grew  less  attentive  to  him. 

The  language,  religion,  government 
and  classes  of  society  in  Otaheite  and 
the  other  islands  of  this  groupe  are 
nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  as 
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those  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  In  the 
former,  however,  we  find  this  pecul'u 
arity  that  a  child  succeeds  as  soon  as 
he  is  born  to  the  title  and  authority  of 
his  father.  Thus  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king  instantly  ceases  oh  the  birth  of  a 
son.  A  regent  is  then  appointed,  and 
the  father  in  general  retains  his  power 
under  that  title  until  his  child  becomes 
of  age.  The  same  practice  obtains  in 
regard  to  erees  or  chiefs  ;  all  marks  of 
respect  being  transferred  to  the  child, 
though  the  father  still  continues  pos¬ 
sessor  or  administrator  of .  the  family 
domain. 

Their  usual  manner  of  paving  re¬ 
spect  to  superiors  or  to  strangers  is  by 
uncovering  themselves  to  the  middle 
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when  they  meet.  A  woman  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  who  visited  Mr.  (the  late  Sir 
Joseph)  Banks,  used  the  following  ce¬ 
remony  at  the  first  interview.  Several 
young  plantain  leaves  being  laid  upon 
the  ground  in  the  space  between  the 
voyager  and  his  visitors,  a  large  bundle 
of  cloth  was  brought  and  spread  over 
them,  piece  by  piece.  There  were 
nine  pieces  in  all.  After  three  pieces 
had  been  spread  one  upon  another  the 
lady  advanced,  and  stepping  upon  them 
lifted  up  her  garments  all  round  to  her 
waist  3  she  then  turned  round  thrice 
and  dropped  the  veil.  When  three 
more  pieces  were  spread  she  practised 
the  same  ceremony  j  and  so  the  third 
time,  when  the  last  three  pieces  were 
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laid  out.  The  cloth  was  then  rolled  up 
and  delivered  to  Mr.  Banks  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  his  visitor,  who,  with  a  com¬ 
panion  of  her  own  sex  then  advanced 
and  saluted  him. 

The  manner  of  singling  out  a  person 
for  a  chosen  friend  is  by  taking  off 
part  of  your  clothing  and  putting  it 
upon  him. 

The  priests  are  professedly  the  men 
of  science  in  these  islands  ;  but  their 
knowledge  consists  of  little  more  than 
being  conversant  with  the  traditions 
respecting  their  divinities.  I  heir  re¬ 
ligious  forms  being  preserved  in  an 
unknown  tongue  are  respected  because 
they  are  not  understood.  1  he  priests 
are  also  the  depositories  of  all  that  is 
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here  known  concerning  the  healing  art; 
but  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  enchant¬ 
ments  arc  the  principal  remedies  to 
which  they  have  recourse.  It  is  more¬ 
over  the  exclusive  right  of  the  priests 
to  perform  the  operation  of  tattowing, 
and  a  species  of  circumcision  which  it 
is  deemed  disgraceful  not  to  undergo  ; 
but  what  gives  this  order  the  greatest 
influence  over  their  countrymen  is  their 
skill  in  astronomy  and  navigation. 

Human  sacrifices  were  formerly  com¬ 
mon  at  Otaheite.  Captain  Cook,  at 
his  last  visit  attended  Otoo  to  a  morai 
at  one  of  these  public  solemnities.  The 
victim  offered  on  this  occasion  was  a 
middle-aged  man  of  the  lowest  class, 
and  he  bad  been  selected  not  on  ac- 
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count  of  any  particular  crime  which  he 
had  committed.  In  general,  however, 
guilty  persona  are  chosen  for  these 
sacrifices,  or  low  fellows  who  stroll 
about  from  place  to  place,  or  from 
island  to  island,  without  any  visible 
mode  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood. 
This  man  appeared  to  have  been  pri¬ 
vately  knocked  on  the  head  with  a 
stone  ;  for  those  devoted  to  suffer  are 
never  apprised  of  their  fate  till  the 
blow  destined  to  put  an  end  to  their 
lives  is  inflicted.  Whenever  one  of  the 
great  chiefs  deems  a  human  sacrifice 
requisite  on  any  great  emergency,  he 
pitches  upon  the  victim,  and  sends  out 
some  of  his  trusty  servants,  who  fall 
suddenly  upon  him  and  dispatch  him 
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with  clubs  or  stones.  The  king  is  then 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
as  his  presence  is  absolutely  necessary 
at  the  ceremonies  which  ensue.  The 
solemnity  itself  \s  termed  poore  eree, 
or  chief’s  prayer,  and  the  victim  taatu. 
taboo ,  or  consecrated  man.  Human 
victims  arc  also  singled  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  priests  as  at  the  Mar. 
quesas. 

The  marai,  which  is  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  sacrifice,  and  burial,  and  where 
the  victim  is  immolated,  is  that  where 
the  supreme  chief  of  the  island  is  always 
interred  it  differs  little  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ones  ^excepting  in-  extent.  Its 
principal  part  is  a  large  oblong  pile  of 
stones,  lying  loosely  upon  each  other. 
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about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
contracted  towards  the  top,  with  a 
square  area  on  each  side,  loosely  paved 
with  pebble-stones,  under  which  the 
remains  of  the  chiefs  are  buried.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  end  nearest  to 
the  sea  is  the  place  where  the  sacrifices 
are  offered,  and  this  for  a  considerable 
extent  is  also  loosely  paved.  Here  is  a 
very  large  scaffold,  on  which  arc  de 
posited  the  offerings  of  fruit  and  other 
vegetables  ;  but  the  animals  are  laid  on 
a  smaller  scaffold,  and  the  human  vic¬ 
tims  are  buried  under  different  parts  of 
the  pavement.  At  the  end  of  the 
large  scaffold  is  a  heap  of  stones,  be¬ 
fore  which  the  human  victim  is  offered 
and  on  a  kind  of  platform  at  one  side 
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are  laid  the  skulls  of  all  the  human  sa¬ 
crifices  which  are  dug  up  after  they 
have  been  some  months  under  ground. 

The  most  remarkable  moral  on  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea  is  incontesti- 
bly  that  at  Temarre,  in  the  district 
of  Oparra,  in  Otaheite.  This  extraordi¬ 
nary  monument,  formerly  called  the 
morai  of  queen  Oberea,  is  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  270  feet  in  length  and  94  broad 
at  the  base.  The  whole  rises  pyra¬ 
midally  and  consists  of  ten  gradations  ; 
the  first  is  six  feet  high  and  the  other 
nine  about  five  each  :  so  that  the  total 
height  is  nearly  sixty  feet.  The  plat¬ 
form  at  top  is  110  feet  long,  but  not 
more  than  six  in  breadth.  The  steps 
are  composed  partly  of  hewn  stones  and 
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blocks  of  coral,  some  of  which  are 
three  or  four  feet  long  and  two  thick, 
and  partly  of  round  flints.  Tlie  interior 
of  this  structure,  which  is  extremely 
solid,  is  tilled  with  stones  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  Ft  is  an  astonishing  work, 
which  must  have  cost  the  builders  infi¬ 
nite  time  and  trouble,  as  they  had 
neither  iron  nor  mortar,  and  must  have 
fished  up  all  the  blocks  of  coral  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

As  soon  as  a  person  is  known  to  be 
dead,  the  house  is  filled  with  relations 
who  deplore  their  loss,  some  by  loud 
lamentations,  others  by  less  clamorous 
but  more  genuine  expressions  of  grief. 
Next  morning  the  body  is  shrouded  in 
cloth  and  conveyed  to  the  sea-side  on  a 
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bier,  which  the  bearers  carry  on  their 
shoulders,  attended  by  the  priest,  who, 
having  prayed  over  the  body,  repeats 
certain  sentences  during  the  procession. 
On  reaching  the  water’s  edge,  they  set 
it  down  on  the  beach  ;  the  priest  re¬ 
news  his  prayers,  and  taking  some  of 
the  water  in  his  hands,  sprinkles  it 
towards  but  not  upon  the  corpse.  It 
is  then  carried  back  forty  or  fifty  yards, 
and  soon  afterwards  brought  again  upon 
the  beach,  where  the  prayers  and 
sprinklings  are  repeated.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  it  is  removed  to  and  fro  several 
times.  During  these  ceremonies  a  house 
has  been  built  and  a  small  space  of 
ground  railed  in.  In  the  centre  of  the 
house,  or  tupapoxc ,  as  they  term  it  (the 
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ftjloca  of  the  Friendly  Islands)  are  set 
up  posts  to  support  the  bier,  which  is 
at  length  conveyed  thither  and  placed 
upon  it ;  and  here  the  body  is  left  to 
putrefy,  till  the  flesh  is  wholly  wasted 
from  the  bones.  These  houses  of 
corruption  are  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  rank  of  the  deceased.  Those  allot¬ 
ted  to  persons  of  the  lower  class  are  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  bier,  and  have 
no  railing  round  them  :  the  largest  are 
eleven  or  twelve  yards  long.  The  latter 
are  ornamented  according  to  the  incli¬ 
nation  or  abilities  of  the  surviving  kin¬ 
dred,  who  lay  a  profusion  of  good  cloth 
about  the  body  and  sometimes  almost 
cover  the  outside  of  the  house.  Gar¬ 
lands  of  the  fruit  of  the  pandanus  aud 
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cocoa-leaves  twisted  by  the  priests 
with  a  plant  called  ethee  (the  ifi  of 
Tonga)  particularly  consecrated  to  fune¬ 
ral  solemnities,  are  deposited  about 
the  place;  and  provisions  and  water 
are  left  at  a  little  distance. 

As  soon  as  the  body  is  deposited  in 
the  tupapow  the  mourning  is  renewed. 
The  women  assemble  and  are  led  to  the 
door  by  the  nearest  relation,  who  strikes 
a  shark’s  tooth  several  times  into  the 
crown  of  her  head  :  the  blood  copiously 
follows  and  is  carefully  received  upon 
pieces  of  linen  which  arc  thrown  under 
the  bier.  The  rest  of  the  women 
imitate  this  example,  and  the  ceremony 
is  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days  as  longs  as  the  zeal  and  sorrow  of 
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the  parties  coutiuue.  The  tears  also 
which  are  shed  upon  these  occasions 
are  received  upon  pieces  of  cloth  and 
offered  as  oblations  to  the  dead.  Some 
of  the  younger  people  cut  off  their  hair, 
which  is  likewise  thrown  under  the 
bier  with  the  other  offerings. 

While  the  women  are  performing 
these  ceremonies,  the  men  seem  to  he 
wholly  insensible,  but  in  a  few  days 
they  begin  to  act  their  part.  The 
chief  mourner  carries  in  his  hand  a  long 
flat  stick,  the  edge  of  which  is  set  with 
shark’s  teeth  :  in  the  frenzy  which  his 
grief  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned, 
lie  runs  at  all  he  sees,  and  if  he  can 
overtake  them  he  strikes  them  most 
unmercifully  with  his  dentated  cudgel. 
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which  inflicts  dangerous  wounds.  The 
processions  continue  at  certain  intervals 
for  five  moons.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  the  remains  of  the  body  are 
taken  down  from  the  bier;  and  the 
bones,  having  been  scraped  and  washed 
very  clean,  are  buried  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  person,  either  within  or 
without  the  morai.  If  the  deceased  was 
a  chief,  his  skull  is  not  buried  with  the 
rest  of  his  bones,  but  wrapped  up  in 
fine  cloth,  and  put  into  a  kind  of  box 
made  for  the  purpose,  which  is  also  de¬ 
posited  in  the  moraL 
The  European  navigators  observed 
in  Otaheite  a  curious  representation  of 
one  of  the  gods,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  only  image  of  the  kind  in  the 
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island.  It  exhibited  the  figure  of  a 
man  rudely  made  of  basket-work,  but 
not  ill  designed :  it  was  rather  more 
than  seven  feet  high  and  bulky  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  height.  This  wicker 
skeleton  was  completely  covered  with 
feathers,  which  were  white  where  the 
skin  was  to  appear,  and  black  in  those 
parts  which  the  natives  are  accustomed 
to  paint  or  stain,  as  well  as  upou  the 
head  which  was  designed  to  represent 
hair.  On  the  head  also  were  four  pro¬ 
tuberances,  three  in  front  and  one  be¬ 
hind  which  they  called  “  little  men.” 

Like  the  people  of  the  Feejee  Islands, 
the  Otaheiteaus  not  only  believe  that 
man  has  a  soul  which  is  immortal  and 
immaterial,  but  that  animals,  trees, 
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fruits,  stones,  and  all  material  objects 
are  similarly  endowed,  and  when  these 
die,  are  consumed,  broken  or  destroyed, 
their  souls  pass  into  abodes  destined  for 
their  reception. 

Their  notions  respecting  omens  of 
various  kinds,  dreams  and  divine  inspi¬ 
rations,  resemble  those  of  the  Friendly 
Islanders  on  the  same  subjects. 

Marriages,  being  merely  secular  con¬ 
tracts,  do  not  come  under  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  priests.  They  take  place 
therefore  with  little  ceremony,  and  are 
dissolved  with  as  little.  When  the  fe¬ 
male  is  married  for  the  first  time,  her 
father  or  mother  must  present  a  hog, 
a  fowl,  or  a  plantain- tree  to  the  son-in- 
law  before  they  can  touch  any  of  his 
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provisions  ;  but  this  is  not  required  if 
she  be  a  widow  or  separated  from  a 
former  husband.  Adultery  is  some¬ 
times  punished  with  death,  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  woman  escapes  with  a  severe 
beating,  ami  the  gallant  passes  unno¬ 
ticed.  According  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  voyagers,  neither  men  nor 
women  evince  the  slightest  sense  of 
shame  or  have  the  least  notion  of  mo¬ 
desty,  decency  and  propriety.  The 
existence  of  a  society  called  arreoy ,  of 
a  nature  too  infamous  for  description 
here,  seems  to  be  established  beyond 
doubt,  as  well  as  the  murder  of  all  the 
children  to  which  its  female  members 
may  give  birth. 

The  Otaheitcans  manifest  in  an  un- 
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common  degree  that  propensity  to 
theft  which  is  found  in  all  the  South 
Sea  islanders.  It  is  however  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  observe  that  this  disposition 
seems  to  exist  only  in  regard  to  Euro¬ 
peans  ;  for  in  their  general  intercourse 
with  one  another  these  dishonest  prac¬ 
tices  seem  to  be  not  more  frequent 
than  in  civilized  countries.  Great  al¬ 
lowances,  observes  the  liberal-minded 
writer  of  the  narrative  of  Cook’s  third 
voyage,  should  be  made  for  the  foibles 
of  these  poor  natives  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  whose  minds  we  overpowered 
with  the  glare  of  objects  as  new  to 
them  as  they  were  captivating.  Steal¬ 
ing,  among  the  enlightened  and  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  may  well  be  con- 
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sidered  as  denoting  a  character  deeply 
stained  with  moral  turpitude,  with  ava¬ 
rice  unrestrained  by  the  known  rules  of 
right,  and  with  profligacy  producing 
extreme  indigence  and  neglecting  the 
means  of  relieving  it.  But  at  the 
Friendly  and  other  islands,  the  thefts 
so  frequently  committed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  what  we  had  brought  along 
with  us,  may  be  fairly  traced  to  less 
culpable  motives.  They  seemed  to 
arise  solely  from  an  intense  curiosity 
or  desire  to  possess  something,  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed 
before,  and  belonging  to  a  sort  of 
people  so  different  from  themselves. 
That  the  motive  here  assigned  for  their 
propensity  to  this  practice  is  the  true 
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one,  appears  from  their  stealing  every 
thing  indiscriminately  at  first  sight, 
before  they  could  have  the  least  con¬ 
ception  of  converting  their  prize  to  any 
one  useful  purpose. 

Both  men  and  women  are  remarkably 
cleanly,  and  constantly  wash  the  whole 
body  three  times  a  day  in  running 
water.  Accustomed  to  that  element 
from  their  infancy,  they  are  most  ex¬ 
pert  swimmers.  Captain  Cook  saw  ten 
or  twelve  of  them  swimming  for  amuse¬ 
ment  on  a  part  of  the  shore  where  a 
tremendously  high  surf  broke,  inso¬ 
much  that  no  European  boat  could  have 
lived  in  it,  and  the  best  European 
swimmer  must  have  perished,  as  the 
shore  >vas  covered  with  pebbles  and 
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large  stones.  Whenever  a  surf  broke 
over  them,  they  dived  under  it  and  rose 
again  on  the  other  side.  The  stem  of 
an  old  canoe  added  much  to  their  sport. 
This  they  took  out  before  them  and 
swam  with  it  as  far  as  the  outermost 
breach :  when  two  or  three  getting 
into  it  and  turning  the  square  end  to 
the  breaking  wave,  were  driven  in 
towards  the  shore  with  incredible  rapi¬ 
dity,  sometimes  almost  to  the  beach  ; 
but  generally  the  wave  broke  over 
them  before  they  got  half  way  :  in 
which  case  they  dived  and  rose  to  the 
other  side  with  the  canoe  in  their 
hands,  and  swimming  out  with  it  again 
were  again  driven  back.  This  amazing 
expertness  drew  the  attention  of  the 
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captain  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  none  of  the  swim¬ 
mers  attempted  to  return  to  the  shore, 
but  seemed  to  enjoy  the  diversion  in 
the  highest  degree. 

We  are  assured  that  the  women 
excel  in  this  sport,  and  that  if  a  shark 
should  make  its  appearance  among  the 
playful  swimmers,  they  all  surround 
and  force  him  on  shore,  if  they  can 
once  get  him  into  the  surf,  though  they 
use  no  instruments  for  the  purpose ; 
and  should  he  escape,  they  still  continue 
their  frolics  without  any  apprehension 
of  danger. 

On  one  occasion  a  bead  dropped  from 
Captain  Cook’s  ship,  and  intended  for 
a  child  six  years  of  age  in  a  canoe,  ac« 
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cidentally  missed  the  boat  and  fell  into 
the  sea.  The  boy  immediately  leaped 
overboard,  dived  after  and  recovered 
it.  As  a  reward  for  this  feat  some 
more  beads  were  dropped  to  him  ; 
which  excited  a  number  of  men  and 
women  to  amuse  the  officer*  with  their 
amazing  feats  of  agility  in  the  water  ; 
and  they  not  only  fetched  up  several 
beads  scattered  at  once,  but  likewise 
large  nails  which,  from  their  weight, 
descended  quickly  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Some  of  them  continued  a 
long  time  under  water,  and  the  velocity 
with  which  from  its  clearness  they 
were  seen  to  go  down  was  very  sur 
prizing. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into 
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any  details  respecting  the  construction 
of  their  canoes  and  warlike  implements  j 
their  manufactures  of  cloth,  mats,  bas¬ 
kets,  and  cordage  ;  their  dances,  wrest¬ 
ling  matches,  and  other  diversions,  as 
they  would  merely  be  a  repetition  of  the 
particulars  already  given  on  those  sub¬ 
jects  in  treating  of  the  natives  of  the 
Friendly  Islands. 

The  king  and  queen  are  usually  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  train  of  domestics 
and  favourites,  who  are  deemed  sacred, 
live  without  families  and  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  royal  pair.  The 
ordinary  mode  in  which  the  latter  are 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  is  on 
men’s  shoulders,  and  it  is  customary 
for  them  to  Jean  on  the  heads  of  the 
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carriers.  In  their  presence  every  per¬ 
son  not  excepting  their  own  father  and 
mother,  must  uncover  to  the  waist. 
Every  spot  on  which  they  tread  be¬ 
comes  their  property  ;  for  which  reason 
they  alight  only  on  their  own  grouud 
aud  walk  but  very  seldom. 

The  women  of  Huakeine  manifest  an 
extraordinary  fondness  for  dogs  ;  they 
could  not  have  caressed  those  animals, 
observes  Mr.  Forster,  with  a  more  ridi¬ 
culous  affection,  if  they  had  been  Euro¬ 
pean  ladies  of  fashion.  A  middle-aged 
woman  whose  breasts  were  full  of  milk, 
was  seen  offering  them  to  a  little  puppy 
which  had  been  trained  to  suck  them. 
This  sight  disgusted  the  English  so 
much  that  they  could  not  help  express- 
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ing  their  dislike  to  it  :  on  which  the 
woman  smiled  and  told  them  that  she 
allowed  young  pigs  to  do  the  same. 
This  woman,  as  they  afterwards  learned, 
had  lost  her  child. 

Some  of  our  countrymen  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  a  dramatic  entertainment  in  the 
same  island.  The  piece  represented  a 
girl  running  away  from  her  parents, 
and  seemed  to  be  levelled  at  a  female 
passenger  who  had  come  in  Captain 
Cook's  ship  from  Otaheite,  and  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  made  such  an  impression 
on  her  that  she  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  during  the  performance  or  be 
prevailed  upon  to  see  the  piece  out. 
It  concluded  with  the  reception  she 
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was  supposed  to  meet  with  from  her 
friends,  which  was  made  out  to  be  not 
the  most  agreeable.  These  islanders 
introduce  extempore  pieces  on  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
intended  as  a  satire  on  the  girl  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  discourage  others  from  fol¬ 
lowing  her  example. 

That  beautiful  and  most  useful  vege¬ 
table  the  oroo,  or  bread-fruit  tree,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Great 
Ocean,  is  in  the  highest  perfection  at 
Otaheite.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
middling  oak,  which  it  greatly  resem¬ 
bles  in  its  branching  :  the  leaves,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  like  those  of  the  fig-tree 
both  in  colour  and  substance.  They 
are  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  of  an 
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oblong  form,  the  edges  deeply  indented, 
and  the  ribs  yield,  when  broken,  a 
white  milky  juice.  From  the  bark  or 
stock  exudes  a  strong  black  liquor, 
which  serves  instead  of  pitch  for  the 
canoes  and  as  bird-lime  to  catch  the 
smaller  birds.  The  tree  is  of  quick 
growth,  shoots  again  when  cut  down, 
and  bears  fruit  in  about  four  years. 
The  fruit  grows  as  large  as  a  moderate¬ 
sized  melon.  The  surface  is  reticulated. 
The  skin  is  thin,  the  core  small,  and 
the  intermediate  part  white,  and  very 
like  the  consistence  of  the  crumb  of  a 
new-baked  roll.  It  is  divided  like  an 
apple  and  the  core  taken  out ;  being 
then  baked  in  the  manner  already  de¬ 
scribed,  it  is  very  similar  in  taste  to 
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the  crumb  of  the  finest  wh eaten  bread, 
with  a  slight  sweetness  resembling  that 
of  the  Jerusalem-artichoke.  Besides 
furnishing  the  most  nutritious  food  and 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  this  tree 
claims  pre-eminence  as  affording  from 
its  bark  the  most  durable  clothing  :  the 
wood  is  excellent  for  building  canoes, 
possessing  the  valuable  property  of  not 
being  affected  by  worms,  and  the  leaves 
arc  employed  as  wrappers  in  dressing 
food. 

In  treating  of  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people  of  the  Society  Is¬ 
lands  in  general,  and  of  Otaheite  in 
particular,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  what  they 
were  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s 
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visits  and  for  many  years  afterwards. 
Through  the  instrumentality,  however, 
of  English  missionaries  who  have  been 
many  years  settled  in  these  islands,  a 
total  revolution  in  these  points  has 
been  effected,  for  the  natives  have  not 
only  embraced  Christianity,  but  are  even 
governed  at  this  moment  by  written 
laws,  framed  in  accordance  with  its 
spirit  and  doctrines. 

The  first  missionary  voyage  to  Ota- 
heite  was  undertaken  in  1796,  and  in 
March  1797  the  missionaries  landed  in 
that  island.  From  various  causes,  how¬ 
ever,  and  among  the  rest  the  powerful 
seductions  to  which  the  preachers  them¬ 
selves  were  exposed,  their  doctrines 
gained  hut  little  ground.  The  igno- 
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great  obstacle,  as  did  also  the  difficulty 
of  making  them  comprehend  merely 
the  leading  doctrines  of  our  religion. 
Thus  when  the  missionaries  informed 
them  that  the  God  of  Britain  is  the 
God  of  Otaheite  and  the  whole  earth, 
and  that  it  is  from  this  Being  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  hogs,  bread-fruit,  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  they  flatly  denied  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  alleging  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  all  these  articles  long  before 
they  had  heard  of  the  God  of  Britain. 
When  again  these  teachers  attempted 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  salvation , 
the  natives  fondly  imagined  that  its 
operation  was  to  save  them  from  sick¬ 
ness  and  natural  death  :  the  salvation 
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of  the  soul  they  despised  and  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  body  they  ridiculed  as 
the  height  of  folly. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  who  visited  this  beau¬ 
tiful  island  between  the  years  1800  and 
1804,  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  population,  estimated  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1777,  at  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thousand  souls,  had  dwin¬ 
dled,  according  to  Turnbull,  to  five 
thousand,  owing  to  various  diseases, 
some*  of  which  appeared  to  be  epidemic, 
and  to  the  unnatural  crime  of  infan¬ 
ticide. 

When  reproaching  king  Pomare,  says 
he,  with  this  inhuman  practice,  he 
alleged  in  reply,  that  if  all  the  children 
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born  were  to  be  reared  to  maturity, 
the  island  would  not  furnish  sufficient 
food  for  their  support.  The  cree s,  or 
nobles  form  a  society,  of  the  most 
licentious  and  profligate  nature.  The 
very  principle  of  their  union  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  their  women,  and  the  mur¬ 
der  at  the  moment  of  birth  of  all  their 
issue  of  both  sexes.  From  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  perversity  of  mind,  these 
wretches  are  venerated  as  a  superior 
order  of  beings  and  their  example  no 
doubt  influences  the  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  classes.  It  is  computed,  con¬ 
tinues  this  voyager,  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  births  are  thus  stifled,  and 
he  adds  :  if  the  future  diminution  of 
these  people  keep  pace  with  that  of 
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late  years,  and  particularly  (luring  the 
time  of  my  abode  among  them,  the  po¬ 
pulation  must  soon  be  extinct.  Subse¬ 
quent  events,  however,  seem  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  this  picture  wa3  greatly  over¬ 
charged. 

Pomare,  the  late  king  of  Otaheite, 
was  the  soil  of  the  king  of  that  name 
who  lived  at  the  time,  when  Captain  Wil¬ 
son  brought  the  first  missionaries  to  the 
island.  He  was  then  called  Otoo,  as 
his  father  also  had  been  denominated, 
before  lie  attained  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity.  The  elder  Pomare  died  suddenly 
in  1803,  and  wa9  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who  after  that  event  showed  much 
greater  kindness  to  the  missionaries 
than  his  former  behaviour  had  autho- 
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rized  them  to  expect.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  resided  a  considerable  time  m  the 
island  of  Eimeo ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Otaheitc  he  fixed  his  residence  near  the 
house  of  the  mission  at  Matavai  Bay. 
Here  he  frequently  passed  whole  days 
in  the  apartments  of  one  or  other  of  the 
missionaries  in  learning  to  write,  but 
without  manifesting  any  disposition  to 
embrace  Christianity  or  to  receive  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  :  on  the  other  hand  he 
contrived  to  evade  the  subject  whenever 
it  was  introduced. 

In  August  1806,  Pomare  lost  his  first 
wife,  and  in  the  following  January  he 
wrote  his  first  letter  to  the  directors  of 
the  Missionary  Society  which  seems  to 
show  that  his  prejudices  against  chris* 
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tianity  bad  somewhat  diminished.  This 
letter,  entirely  of  his  own  composition, 
begins  thus  : — **  I  wish  you  all  bles¬ 
sings,  friends,  in  your  country,  together 
with  success  in  the  instruction  of  this 
wicked  land,  this  foolish  land,  this  land 
which  knows  not  that  which  is  good, 
which  knows  not  the  true  God.  Friends, 
1  wish  you  health  and  happiness  :  may 
I  too  live,  and  may  Jehovah  redeem 
us  I” 

In  1808  Pomare  was  involved  in  a 
contest  with  a  party  of  his  subjects  who 
sought  to  deprive  him  of  his  authority. 
On  this  occasion,  the  houses  and  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  missionaries  were  destroyed, 
and  they,  as  well  as  Pomare,  were 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
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bouring  inlands.  In  the  following  year, 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  king’s 
reinstatement,  all  the  missionaries  ex¬ 
cepting  two  repaired  to  New  South 
Wales,  whence  five  of  them  returned  in 
1811,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Po- 
mare,  who  was  beginning  to  recover  his 
lost  power.  The  king  now  inaniested 
a  much  warmer  attachment  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  seemed  not  to  feel  happy 
but  in  their  society.  In  July  1812  he 
declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  proposed  to 
build  a  church  to  the  true  God ;  and 
sent  all  his  family  idols  to  the  missiona¬ 
ries,  desiring  that  they  would  either 
throw  them  into  the  fire,  or  transmit 
them  to  Europe,  “  that  the  people  of 
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England  might  see  what  foolish  gods 
the  Otaheiteaus  formerly  worshipped.” 
They  were  accordingly  sent  to  England, 
and  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Missionary  Society  in  Jewin 
Street,  London. 

The  influence  and  example  of  IV 
mare  operated  with  such  effect  that  in 
1814  about  fifty  of  the  natives  had  re¬ 
nounced  idolatry  and  embraced  the 
Christian  religion:  among  these  were 
several  chiefs $  and  the  number  of  the 
converts  increased  so  rapidly  as  to 
amount  in  the  following  year  to  five 
hundred.  Some  of  the  idolatrous  chief?, 
incensed  at  this  diffusion  of  the  new 
faith,  resolved  to  exterminate  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  very  last  man  ;  but  the  con. 
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verts  receiving  timely  intelligence  of 
their  plan,  fled  to  Eimeo.  This  happened 
in  July  1816,  when  Pomare  was  still  re¬ 
siding  in  the  last-mentioned  island.  Be¬ 
ing  at  length  convinced  that  the  duets 
harboured  no  evil  designs  against  him, 
the  king  returned  to  Otaheite,  where  he 
took  the  refugees  under  his  protection- 
In  the  November  following,  however, 
the  Christians  were  furiously  attacked 
during  divine  service  by  the  idolaters  ; 
and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Pomare 
gained  a  complete  victory.  1  he  unex¬ 
ampled  clemency  with  which  the  kiug 
treated  the  vanquished  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  produced  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  enemies,  who  resolved 
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to  embrace  Christianity  anti  no  longer  to 
put  their  trust  in  idols. 

After  this  event  Pomare’s  authority 
was  never  called  in  question,  and  it  was 
zealously  exerted  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  In  June  1817,  he  went 
over  to  Eimco,  where  a  printing-press 
furnished  hv  the  Missionary  Society 
had  been  set  up,  and  composed  with  his 
own  hands,  under  the  direction  of  the 
missionaries,  the  alphabet  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Otaheitean  spelling-book  ; 
being  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  in  his  dominions.  In 
December  the  same  year,  a  vessel  of 
about  70  tons,  built  by  the  missiona¬ 
ries,  was  launched  in  the  harbour  of 
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Oponoliu,  ill  Eimco,  and  named  by  the 
king",  the  Havveis,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Haweis,  who  had  always  shewn 
himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  people  of 
Otakeite. 

A  letter  from  oue  of  the  missionaries, 
written  in  July  1817,  stated  that  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
Eiiueo,  Tabooyamanoo,  Huaheine,  Raia- 
tea,  Toobouai,  Roluboia,  and  Maurua 
had,  at  that  time,  renounced  idolatry  ; 
that  the  immolation  of  human  victims 
and  infanticide  were  suppressed;  that 
Christianity  had  become  general  through¬ 
out  those  islands,  sixty-six  chapels 
having  been  built  in  Otaheite  and  six¬ 
teen  in  Eimeo,  where  the  people  assem¬ 
bled  thrice  on  everv'sabbath  day,  which 
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was  strictly  observed ;  that  about  four 
thousand  persons  had  learned  to  read 
ami  many  of  them  to  write  ;  and  that 
purl  of  the  Gospels,  translated  into  the 
native  language.,  was  then  printing. 

The  picture  of  the  improvement  of 
the  natives  of  Huaheine  and  their  pro* 
gress  in  civilization,  presented  by  the 
missionaries  in  1821,  is  equally  pleas¬ 
ing: — Several  of  them,  say  they,  have 
finished  very  neatly  plastered  dwelling- 
houses,  with  floors  and  windows,  and 
are  boarding  their  bed-rooms  :  many 
other  dwellings  on  the  same  plan  are 
building.  Considerable  progress  has 
also  been  made  in  cultivation  ;  many 
acres  around  us  being  inclosed  and 
stocked  with  food  of  various  kinds. 
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Useful  tools,  pit-saws,  &c.  together 
with  paper  and  writing  materials  are  in 
great  demand  among  the  people.  The 
females  especially  are  much  improved 
in  their  habits  and  appearance.  V\  lien 
they  procure  a  few  yards  of  foreign 
cloth,  it  is  not  as  formerly  hound  round 
their  loins,  hut  made  up  into  a  gown  : 
and  they  are  instructed  in  needle-work, 
so  that  a  considerable  number  at  each 
station  are  able  to  make  themselves  neat 
and  modest  dresses.  They  have  been 
taught  also  to  make  neat  hats  and  bon¬ 
nets  in  the  European  form,  which  are 
now  very  generally  worn.  I  he  hats  are 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  rush  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  islands  and  the  bonnets  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  hibiscus.  Makme, 
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king  of  Huaheiue,  appear*  to  have  been 
as  zealous  in  promoting  the  civilization 
of  his  people  as  Pornarc  in  Otaheitc. 

At  Raiatea,  where  a  mission  was  not 
commenced  till  theautumnof  1818,  the 
spot  chosen  for  this  purpose  had  the 
appearance  of  a  wilderness  5  nor  were 
there  then  more  than  two  or  three 
houses  in  the  district ;  hut  in  less  than 
a  year  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  en¬ 
tirely  changed.  Instead  of  an  almost 
impassable  wood  it  presented  a  line 
open  scene,  with  a  range  of  dwellings 
extending  nearly  two  miles  along  the 
beach  and  inhabited  by  a  thousand  na¬ 
tives.  The  king  had  a  substantial  and 
commodious  house,  wattled  and  plas- 
tcred,  with  boarded  doors,  and  divided 
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into  several  apartments,  and  he  was 
the  first  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
who  possessed  such  an  habitation.  The 
missionaries  strenuously  exerted  them¬ 
selves  and  with  success  to  induce  the 
people  to  follow  this  example  and  to 
abandon  the  pernicious  custom  of 
herding  together  in  numerous  families 
under  the  same  roof.  They  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  boat-building,  in 
sawing  wood,  in  carpenter's  and  smith's 
work  ;  and  established  a  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  schools  for  adults  and  children. 
It  was  not  long  before  two  bridges  of 
considerable  extent,  which  would  do 
credit  to  any  village  in  England,  were 
erected  in  the  island. 
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Among  the  other  sources  of  improve¬ 
ment  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
missionaries  in  Otaheite  was  directed, 
was  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
cotton  and  coffee,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  hoped  that  habits  of  industry  and 
application  would  be  introduced  among 
the  natives.  Sugar- works  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  erected  and  a  tract  of  land 
was  cleared  for  planting  the  cane  :  but 
this  plan  wa9  suddenly  frustrated  in 
1811),  when  Pom  are  informed  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  that  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
which  had  recently  touched  at  the 
islands  had  intimated  to  some  of  the 
natives,  that  if  the  concern  should 
prosper,  persons  of  property  would 
conic  from  beyond  the  seas  and  esta- 
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blieli  themselves  in  the  islands  ;  that 
they  would  kill  or  make  slaves  of  the 
people  and  afterwards  seize  their  lands, 
and  that  the  captain  appealed  to  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  West  Indies  as  a 
proof  of  what  he  affirmed.  The  king 
observed,  that  he  apprehended  serious 
consequences  would  ensue  from  these 
alarming  reports,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
plan  in  his  islands,  Otaheitc  and  Eimeo, 
except  on  a  very  limited  scale.  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  king  and  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  relinquish  it  altogether. 

A  church  built  by  Pomare  at  Papaoa 
in  Otaheite  was  consecrated  by  the 
missionaries  on  the  10th  of  May  1B19. 
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This  edifice  is  712  feet  in  length;  50 
broad  and  has  133  windows  and  27 
doors.  The  number  of  natives  present 
on  this  occasion  is  estimated  at  between 
five  and  six  thousand.  The  following 
Thursday  was  appointed  for  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  a  written  code  of  laws, 
drawn  up,  we  presume,  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  approved  by  the  king.  The 
people  being  assembled,  Pomare  rose 
from  his  seat  and  turning  to  Fatee, 
governor  of  the  island,  said  to  him  : 
“  Fatee,  what  is  thy  desire  “  What 
we  desire,”  answered  Fatee,  “  is  the 
papers  which  you  hold  in  your  hands  : 
give  them  to  us  that  we  may  read  them 
and  administer  justice  according  to 
their  injunctions.”  The  king  then 
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turncil  to  several  other  chiefs  and  put 
the  same  question,  to  which  they  re¬ 
turned  similar  answers.  lie  then  began 
to  read  the  new  laws,  explaining  them 
as  he  went  on,  and  then  asked  the 
chiefs  if  they  approved  these  ordinances. 
“  Most  cordially,”  was  their  reply. 
Then  addressiug  the  people,  he  desired 
all  who  approved  the  laws  which  he 
had  just  read  to  hold  up  their  right 
hands,  which  was  immediately  done  by 
the  whole  assembly.  On  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sunday  Pomare  was  solemnly 
baptised :  and  this  remarkable  cere¬ 
mony  concluded  with  an  earnest  exhor¬ 
tation  to  his  subjects  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample. 

These  laws  have  since  been  printed. 
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Who  could  have  anticipated  in  Cook#s 
time  the  promulgation  of  printed  laws 
at  Otaheite,  and  which,  as  we  are  as^ 
sured,  the  natives  with  few  exceptions 
are  capable  of  reading  !  In  the  exor¬ 
dium  king  Pomare,  after  the  usual 
salutation,  thus  addresses  his  people:— 
««  God  in  his  great  mercy  hath  sent  his 
word  ainoug  us  :  w'e  desire  to  regard 
the  commandments  which  he  hath  given 
us.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  con¬ 
duct  may  become  like  the  conduct  of 
those  who  love  God,  we  make  known 
unto  you  the  following  law's  of  Ta¬ 
hiti. 

The  Taheitean  laws  are  comprised  in 
nineteen  articles  under  these  heads ; 
1.  Of  Murder.  2.  Of  Robbery.  3.  Of 
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Depredations  committed  by  Swine. 
4.  Of  Stolen  Property.  5.  Of  Lost 
Property.  6.  Of  Buying  and  Selling. 
7.  Of  Sabbath-breaking.  8.  Of  Stirring 
up  War.  9.  Of  a  Man  with  Two 
Wives.  10.  Of  Wives  who  were  east 
oft*  before  the  Reception  of  the  Gospel. 
31.  Of  Adultery.  12.  Of  Forsaking  a 
Wife  or  Husband.  13.  Of  not  Pro¬ 
viding  Food  for  a  Wife.  14.  Of  Mar¬ 
riage.  15.  Of  raising  False  Reports. 
16.  Of  the  Judges.  17-  Of  Trying 
Causes.  18.  Of  the  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  19.  Of  the  Laws  in  general. 

To  show  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  this  new  legislation  we  subjoin 
a  few  specimens. 

i  2 
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Of  Huy  in  g  and  Selling . 

When  a  person  buys  any  property,  let 
him  consider  well  before  he  gives  his 
property  in  exchange  for  the  property  of 
another.  If  he  exchanges  property  with 
another,  and  has  taken  the  exchanged 
property  away,  and  shortly  after  wishes 
to  have  his  own  returned,  his  wish  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  the  other  party  is 
agreeable.  If  any  damage  be  found  on 
the  property  which  had  not  been  disco¬ 
vered  at  the  time  of  exchanging,  it  may 
be  returned,  but  if  the  damage  was  known 
at  the  time  of  exchanging,  it  shall  not  be 
returned.  If  a  person  exchanges  pro¬ 
perty  for  another  that  is  sick,  the  sick 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  see  the  pro¬ 
perty  received  in  exchange,  and  if  he 
does  not^likc  it,  it  shall  be  returned. 
Persons  must  not  undervalue  or  cry  down 
the  property  of  others;  it  is  very  bad. 
The  persons  who  are  buying  and  selling. 
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let  thetaaeire*  buy  and  sell,  without  the 
interference  of  those  who  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Of  Sabbath-brcakiny . 

It  is  a  great  sin  in  the  eye  of  God  to 
work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Get  that 
which  agrees  with  the  word  of  God  be 
done  ;  and  that  which  does  not,  let  that 
be  left  alone.  No  houses  or  canoes  must 
be  built,  no  land  must  be  cultivated,  nor 
any  work  done;  nor  must  persons  go  any 
long  distance  on  a  Sabbath  day.  If  they 
desire  to  hear  a  missionary  preach,  they 
may  go,  although  it  be  along  distance ; 
but  let  not  the  excuse  of  going  to  hear 
the  word  of  God  be  the  cover  for  some 
olher  business  ;  let  not  this  be  done  ;  it  is 
evil.  Those  who  desire  to  hear  missiona¬ 
ries  preach  on  a  Sabbath,  let  them  come 
near  at  hand  on  the  Saturday  ;  that  is 
good.  Persons  on  the  first  oflence  shall 
be  warned,  but  if  they  be  obstinate  and 
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persist,  they  shnll  be  oonpclM  to  do  ^  ork 
for  the  king. 

Of  Raising  False  Report. 

If  a  person  raises  a  false  report  of 
another,  as  of  murder  or  blasphemy, 
stealing,  or  of  any  thing  bad,  that  person 
commits  a  great  sin.  The  punishment  of 
those  who  do  so  is  this  ;  he  must  make  a 
path  four  miles  long  and  four  yards  wide  ; 
he  must  clear  all  the  grass,  &c.  away,  and 
make  it  a  good  path.  If  a  person  raises 
a  false  report  of  another,  but  which  may 
be  less  injurious  than  that  of  blasphemy, 
&c.  he  shall  make  a  path  one  or  two 
miles  in  length  and  four  yards  wide.  If  a 
false  report  be  raised  about  some  very 
trifling  affair  *  no  punishment  shall  be 
awarded.  When  the  paths  are  made,  the 
person  who  is  the  owner  of  the  land  where 
the  ways  are  made  shall  keep  them  in 
repair.  Let  tliem  be  high  in  the  middle, 
that  the  water  in  wet  weather  may  run 
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down  on  each  side.  Should  the  relations 
of  the  person  who  is  required  to  make  a 
path  wish  to  assist  him,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  The  chiefs  of  the  land  where 
the  man  is  at  work  must  provide  him 
food  ;  he  must  not  be  ill  treated  ;  he  must 
not  be  compelled  to  work  without  ceasing 
from  morning  till  night.  -9  but  when  be  is 
tired,  let  him  cease  and  begin  again  next 
day  9  and  when  he  has  finished  what  he 
was  appointed  to  do,  he  has  fulfilled  his 
punishment.  The  judges  shall  make 
known  to  persons  raising  false  reports  the 
punishment  they  shall  undergo. 

The  16th  Article  contains  the  names 
of  the  judges,  400  in  number,  and  the 
18th  and  19th  prescribe  that  courts  of 
justice  shall  be  erected  all  round  Ota- 
heitc  and  Eiineo ;  that  they  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ‘y  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  laws 
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shall  be  posted  on  every  inch  house  of 
judgment  ;  and  that  the  chiefs  in  the 
several  districts  shall  support  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  them.  Murder  is  made  pu¬ 
nishable  with  death. 

The  people  of  Huaheine  have  gone 
a  step  farther.  A  code  of  laws  adopted 
also  by  the  king  and  chiefs  of  the  is¬ 
lands  of  Raiatea  and  Taha,  has  been 
printed  there.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
live  articles,  the  last  of  which  insti¬ 
tutes  the  Trial  by  Jury. 

Pomare  under  whose  auspices  so  im¬ 
portant  a  revolution  has  been  effected 
in  the  islands  subject  to  his  authority, 
died  in  December  1821  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  a  deputation  sent  out  by  the 
Missionary  Society  to  examine  the 
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state  of  its  establishments  in  the  South 
Seas.  He  was  about  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  his  infant  son  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  successor. 

The  deputation,  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tyerman  and  Mr.  Rennet, 
in  their  communications  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Society  thus  express  them¬ 
selves  on  the  subject  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  Otaheite: — 

«<  A  nation  of  pilferers  have  become 
eminently  trust-worthy  A  people  uni¬ 
versally  addicted  to  lasciviousness  in 
all  its  forms  lmve  become  modest  and 
virtuous  in  the  highest  degree.  I  hose 
who  a  few  years  ago,  despised  all  forms 
of  religion,  except  their  own  horrid  and 
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cruel  superstitions,  have  universally  de¬ 
clared  their  approbation  of  Christianity, 
study  diligently  those  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  which  have  been  translated 
for  them,  ask  earnestly  for  more,  and  ap¬ 
pear  conscientiously  to  regulate  them¬ 
selves  by  those  sacred  oracles. 

4f  We  are  gratified  in  observing  al¬ 
most  every  where,  many  marks  of  im¬ 
provement.  Better  houses  and  chapels 
have  been  built  or  are  in  preparation 
for  being  built  at  nearly  every  station — 
rapid  improvement  in  reading  and 
writing  —  European  dresses  gradually 
superseding  the  Taheitean  —  the  chiefs 
ingeniously  and  diligently  building 
their  own  boats  in  the  European  form 
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with  European  tools— many  cultivating 
tobacco  and  sugar,  and  nearly  all  col- 
lectilkg  and  preparing  cocoa-nut  oil. 

**  Among  other  marks  of  improve¬ 
ment,  we  must  mention  a  road  which 
is  already  made  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  which  is  intended  to  go  round 
the  island :  this  is  of  very  great  and 
obvious  importance.  It  has  been 
formed  by  persons  who  were  punished 
according  to  the  new  laws  for  evil  doing, 
and  the  intention  is  that  it  shall  he 
completed  by  persons  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  persons  who  are  thus  pu¬ 
nished  do  not  require  to  be  superin¬ 
tended  in  their  labour,  but  regularly 
perform  the  portion  of  work  allotted  to 
them.  There  was  formerly  no  road  in 
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any  part  of  the  island  except  the  nar¬ 
row  winding  tracks  by  which  the  natives 
found  their  way  from  one  place  to 
another.” 

Of  Huaheine  they  say  ; —  “  Every 
thing  bears  the  mark  of  great  improve¬ 
ment  among  the  natives ;  their  enclo¬ 
sures,  their  plastered  houses,  their 
manners  and  especially  their  dress, 
which  is  as  much  European  as  they  can 
obtain  by  purchase  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  it.  In  the  noble  place  of  worship, 
which  is  well  built  and  plastered,  well 
floored  with  timber,  and  of  which  a 
considerable  part  is  neatly  pewed,  the 
chiefs  and  great  numbers  of  the  people 
were  dressed  quite  in  the  English  man¬ 
ner  from  head  to  foot.  99 
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The  sentiments  of  the  natives  them¬ 
selves  on  the  improvement  of  their  con¬ 
dition  may  he  collected  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages  of  addresses  made  at 
a  general  meeting  of  one  of  the  Auxi¬ 
liary  Missionary  Societies  which  they 
have  instituted; 

‘‘Let  us  remember  our  former  state  ; 
— how  many  children  were  killed  and 
how  few  kept  alive  :  but  now  none  are 
killed  ;  the  cruel  practice  is  abolished. 
Parents  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  three,  five,  and  some  their 
ten  children,  the  principal  part  of  which 
would  not  have  been  alive  had  not 
God  sent  his  word  to  us . 

4t  Formerly  the  servants  of  the  king 
would  enter  a  person’s  house  and  com- 
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id  it  the  greatest  depredations  ;  the  mas¬ 
ter  would  sit  as  a  poor  captive  and 
look  on,  without  daring  to  say  a  word  ; 
they  would  seize  his  bundle  of  cloth, 
kill  his  largest  pigs,  pluck  the  best 
of  his  bread-fruit,  take  the  largest  of 
his  taros,  his  finest  sugar-canes  and 
the  ripest  of  his  bananas,  and  even  pull 
up  the  very  posts  of  his  house  for  fire¬ 
wood  to  cook  them  with.  Is  there  not 
a  man  present  who  was  obliged  and  ac¬ 
tually  did  bury  his  new  canoe  under 
the  sand,  to  secure  it  from  these  despe¬ 
rate  men?  But  now  all  these  customs 
are  abolished  ;  we  are  now  living  in 
peace  3nd  without  fear — We  have  now 
no  need  to  place  our  pigs  underneath 
our  beds,  and  our  little  rolls  of  cloth 
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for  our  pillows  to  secure  them  j  our 
pigs  may  run  about  where  they  please, 
and  our  little  property  may  hang  in  the 
different  parts  of  our  house  and  no  one 
touches  it.  We  are  now  sleeping  on 
comfortable  bedsteads  $  we  have  now 
decent  seats  (sophas)  to  sit  ou ;  we 
have  now  neat  plastered  houses  to 
dwell  in,  and  the  little  property  we 
have  we  can  now  call  our  own” 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
these  islands,  and  it  must  afford  un¬ 
feigned  pleasure  to  every  philanthropic 
mind  to  learn,  that  the  substantial 
blessings  conferred  by  it  are  not  only 
shared  by  the  neighbours  of  those  by 
whom  its  doctrines  were  first  embraced 
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but  arc  rapidly  spreading  to  more  dis¬ 
tant  quarters. 

In  the  work  of  civilization  the  press 
acts  a  most  important  part,  and  the 
missionaries  seem  to  have  used  great 
industry  in  the  employment  of  this 
powerful  auxiliary.  They  have  printed 
various  elementary  works,  and  of  some 
of  them  large  and  repeated  impres¬ 
sions  ;  such  as  a  catechism,  spelling- 
book  and  grammar,  reading  lessons,  a 
system  of  arithmetic,  a  hymn-book  and 
a  translation  of  the  gospels  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  Luke  and  John,  all  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Otaheite;  and  several  other 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  native 
tongue  are  in  progress.  Auxiliary 
Societies  in  support  of  the  missions 
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have  been  founded  in  several  of  the 
islands,  and  such  is  the  zeal  with  which 
they  are  supported,  that  the  produce  of 
the  contributions  in  1821,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  added  upwards 
of  ,€1800  sterling  to  the  funds  of  tU 
parent  institution. 
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THE  FEEJEE  ISLANDS. 

This  is  a  numerous  groupe  situated 
about  120  leagues  north-west  of  the 
Society  Islands,  and  inhabited  by  u 
kindred  race. 

The  natives  of  Feejee  are  more  curly- 
headed  than  those  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  All  of  them  of  both  sexes 
powder  their  hair  with  the  ashes  of  the 
bread-fruit  leaf,  or  with  pulverized 
lime,  prepared  from  coral,  or  with  soot 
collected  from  the  smoke  of  the  tooee- 
tooee.  The  lime  is  worn  only  occa¬ 
sionally  to  stiffen  the  hair.  In  using 
either  of  these  substances,  they  dissolve 
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it  in  abundance  in  water,  into  which 
they  dip  their  heads  ;  when  the  hair  is 
dry,  they  dip  again,  and  this  process 
they  repeat  three  or  four  times.  The 
hair  being  now  replete  with  the  pow¬ 
der,  they  work  it  up  when  dry  with 
great  care  and  attention,  occupying 
three  or  four  hours  in  frizzing  it  out 
with  a  sort  of  comb,  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  head,  so  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  an  immense  wig,  from  four  to  nine 
inches  thick,  being  raised  equally  from 
the  head  at  the  top,  back  and  sides,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  plate.  They 
generally  go  bare-headed  ;  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  fine  head-dress  from  being 
injured  by  the  dew  at  night,  they  usually 
cover  it  with  about  a  square  yard  of 
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white  g'natooy  I) eaten  out  very  fine,  so 
as  to  appear  the  more  light  and  ele¬ 
gant.  In  these  islands  the  men  are  not 
tattowed  :  that  operation  being  confined 
to  the  women. 

Children  of  both  sexes  go  quite 
naked,  the  boys  till  about  fourteen  and 
the  girls  till  about  ten  years  old.  The 
latter  then  assume  the  usual  dress  of 
the  women,  which  consists  merely  in  a 
sort  of  apron  about  a  foot  broad  worn 
quite  round  the  waist  ;  as  they  grow 
older  its  breadth  is  increased  to  a  foot 
and  a  half.  At  fourteen  the  boys  are 
circumcised  and  begin  to  wear  the 
makee  or  usual  dress  of  the  men,  which 
resembles  that  worn  at  the  Sandwich 
islands,  except  that  it  is  of  much 
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greater  length,  wrapping  several  times 
round  the  body  and  one  end  passing 
between  the  legs. 

Both  sexes  make  an  incision  in 
the  lobe  of  each  ear,  and  introduce  a 
piece  of  the  stem  of  a  plantain  leaf, 
about  an  inch  long,  to  keep  it  distended. 
When  healed  they  insert  a  thicker 
piece,  and  afterwards  a  still  larger  piece 
of  the  wood  of  the  tree  itself,  so  as  to 
cause  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  spread  and 
hang  down  very  low'.  This  practice, 
being  regarded  as  ornamental,  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  the 
women  than  by  the  men :  at  length 
they  introduce  pieces  of  such  size  as  to 
draw  the  lobe  down  almost  as  low  as 
the  shoulder,  and  to  make  an  opening 
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about  ten  inches  in  circumference.  By 
overstretching  the  Lobe,  it  is  frequently 
torn  asunder,  so  that  many  women  may 
be  seen  with  it  hanging  down  in  tivo 
slips. 

Children  are  betrothed  to  each  other 
when  three  or  four  years  old.  A  man 
may  have  several  wives  ;  some  chiefs 
have  five  or  six  :  but  she  who  is  of  the 
best  family  is  the  principal  wife,  and  if 
her  husband  dies  first,  she  must  be 
strangled  on  the  day  of  his  death  and 
afterwards  buried  with  him.  Mr.  Mari¬ 
ner  relates  a  circumstance  of  this  kind 
which  happened  at  Vavaoo  during  his 
residence  there.  Among  Finow's  fol¬ 
lowers,  there  was  a  certain  chief,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Fcejce ;  this  man  fell  ill  and  died. 
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His  wife,  also  a  native  of  Feejce,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  religious  notions  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up,  considered  it  as 
a  breach  of  duty  to  outlive  him,  she 
therefore  desired  to  be  strangled.  All 
her  Tonga  friends  endeavoured  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  from  throwing  away  her  life 
in  so  unnecessary  a  manner;  she  never¬ 
theless  declared  it  to  he  her  resolution 
to  perform  her  duty,  in  failure  of  which 
she  should  never  be  happy  in  her  mind, 
as  the  hotooas  of  Feejee  would  phnish 
her,  and  thus  by  living  she  should  only 
incur  fresh  miseries.  Finding  all  re¬ 
monstrances  vain,  her  friends  at  length 
allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleased :  on 
which  she  laid  herself  down  on  the 
ground  on  her  back,  by  the  side  of  her 
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deceased  husband,  and  desiring  a  couple 
of  Feejee  men  to  perform  their  duty, 
they  put  a  band  of  gnatoo  round  her 
neck,  and  pulling  at  each  end  soon  ter- 
minated  her  life.  In  the  evening  they 
were  both  buried  together  in  the  same 
grave,  according  to  the  Feejee  custom, 
in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  following  particulars  connected 
with  this  subject  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  master  of  an  English 
vessel,  named  Siddons,  who  some  years 
since  frequented  these  islands  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  sandal-wood. 
The  tree  is  found  in  great  profusion 
in  this  groupe,  but  will  not  thrive  in 
the  Friendly  or  other  neighbouring 
islands,  to  which  it  has  been  trams- 
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planted.  The  natives  of  those  islands 
procure  it  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which 
is  extracted  from  it  and  with  which 
they  rub  their  bodies  ;  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  ships  carry  it  to  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  in  China,  where  it  is  said  to  produce 
them  eighty  pounds  sterling  per  ton. 

An  old  chief  having  died,  says  Mr. 
Siddons,  another  chief  who  was  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  knew  that  I  wished  much 
to  witness  their  funeral  ceremonies, 
came  ou  hoard  iny  brig  to  fetch  me. 
The  body  had  been  wrapped  in  many 
folds  of  cloth  made  in  the  islands,  which 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Otakeite,  only 
that  it  is  rather  coarser.  Sevenil  men 
then  carried  it  to  the  house  door  of  the 
priest  or  coloo,  where  it  was  laid  upon 
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the  ground  with  the  feet  towards  the 
door,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  natives 
stood  around  it  :  a  woman  sat  at  the 
head,  which  was  uncovered,  and  dusted 
the  face  with  a  black  powder  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  puff  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  This  process  continued  for  about 
an  hour,  when  a  murmur  arose  among 
the  crowd,  and  a  sort  of  shout  of  joy 
drew  my  attention.  This  was  a  salute 
paid  to  the  principal  wife  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  who  lived  sonic  miles  distant 
and  had  just  arrived  in  a  boat.  She 
presently  made  her  appearance  attended 
by  some  friends  of  her  own  sex.  She 
seemed  grave  and  pensive,  but  mani¬ 
fested  no  particular  signs  of  dejection. 
Going  up  co  the  deceased,  she  kissed 
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him,  and  then  retired  about  twenty 
paces  with  her  face  turned  ^towards  the 
corpse,  where  a  woman  seated  on  the 
ground  was  waiting  for  her.  The 
widow  placed  herself  in  her  lap,  and 
when  the  females  who  had  come  with 
her,  approached  to  salute  her,  she  con¬ 
temptuously  repelled  them  with  both 
hands.  The  woman  in  whose  lap  she  sat, 
then  clapped  one  of  her  hands  to  the  back 
of  her  head  and  the  other  to  her  mouth  : 
a  man  suddenly  threw  a  cord  round  her 
neck,  and  six  others,  who  were  in 
readiness,  seized  it,  three  at  each  end, 
and  pulled  with  all  their  might.  The 
victim  expired  without  the  least  strug¬ 
gle,  or  even  stirring  a  foot.  Towards 
evening  the  bodies  were  removed  into 
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the  house  of  the  priest,  but  how  they 
were  afterwards  disposed  of  Mr.  Sid- 
dons  could  not  learn. 

A  still  more  affecting1  instance  of  this 
species  of  immolation  is  related  on  the 
same  authority.  Returning  from  a 
cruise  I  found,  says  Mr.  Siddons, 
that  my  friend  Riceainoug,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  young  chief,  had  just  expired. 
I  had  previously  purchased  of  him  a 
cargo  of  sandal-wood,  which  had  not 
yet  been  delivered.  1  regretted  his 
loss,  therefore,  not  only  because  he 
had  been  my  friend,  but  also  because 
I  was  afraid  of  losing  my  cargo.  I  re¬ 
paired  immediately  to  his  mother,  who 
had  always  shown  a  very  friendly  dis¬ 
position  towards  me.  As  soon  as 
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she  saw  me  she  communicated  to  me 
with  tears  the  death  of  her  son,  with 
which  she  supposed  me  to  be  unac¬ 
quainted,  I  replied  that  I  was  sincerely 
sorry  for  the  melancholy  event,  and 
wished  to  be  permitted  to  pay  my  re- 
spects  to  the  corpse.  Knowing  from 
former  experience  that  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  address  the  dead  as  though 
they  were  still  living,  and  that  some 
one  is  always  present  to  answer  for 
them ;  I  followed  the  mother  into  the 
apartment  where  the  corpse  of  her  son 
lay,  and  taking  his  cold  hand :  “  Ah 
Riceamong,”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  see  what 
has  befallen  thee  1  Thou  art  dead  and 
hast  left  us.  Thou  knowest,  Rice- 
among,  the  agreement  1  made  with  thee 
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for  a  cargo  of  sandal- wood,  which  1 
paid  thee  for  but  have  not  yet  received  : 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  affair,  Rice- 
among?” — His  mother,  who  stood  by, 
made  answer  :  “Yes  I  remember  the 
agreement  and  will  take  care  that  it 
shall  be  fulfilled.”  After  a  long  con¬ 
versation,  continued  in  this  manner,  we 
quitted  the  corpse. 

At  that  time  I  was  living  on  intimate 
terms  with  many  of  the  natives.  1  had 
a  house  and  land  and  the  greater  part 
of  my  property  was  tabooed,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  death  to  any  one  to 
touch  it.  The  old  mother  took  me  to 
her  house,  where  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation.  She  seemed  to  be 
under  particular  apprehension  on  ac- 
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count  of  her  son's  chief  wife.  “  You 
know,"  said  she,  u  how  attentive  she 
lias  always  been  to  the  whites,  and  how 
she  has  fed  and  clothed  them.  And 
yet,  if  none  of  her  friends  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  save  her,  she  must  accompany 
my  son  to  the  grave.  I  know  not  a 
friend  that  she  has  in  the  world,  besides 
yourself,"  added  she,  falling  about  my 
neck — “  will  you  save  her  V*  I  replied 
that  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure.  “  Run  then,"  said  she  eagerly, 
“  lose  not  a  moment ;  it  is  still  possible 
to  save  her  life."  I  then  enquired  how 
this  was  to  be  accomplished.  “  You 
know,"  answered  she,  “  that  you  are 
considered  as  equal  in  rank  to  a  chief. 
Take  some  valuable  gift  to  the  place 
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where  the  funeral  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed,  hold  it  up  in  your  bauds,  and 
ou  your  knees  pronounce  the  words  : 
I  beg  the  life  of  this  woman — In  this 
way  her  life  may  be  preserved.  But,” 
added  the  old  woman  hastily  ;  “  when 
you  have  obtained  her,  she  will  be 
yours  ;  and  1  should  not  like  my  son’s 
widow  to  belong  to  any  other  man.” 
I  assured  her  that  I  had  no  farther  wish 
than  to  save  her  life  ;  she  again  em¬ 
braced  me,  and  I  left  her  in  tears. 

Unluckily  I  had  nothing  on  shore  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  fit  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  therefore  ran  to  my  boat  and 
hastened  to  the  ship  which  was  thirty 
miles  off.  We  rowed  with  ail  our 
might,  and  I  took  out  of  the  vessel  one 
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of  the  largest  whale’s  teeth,  which  are 
more  highly  prized  by  the  natives  than 
gold  itself.  We  rowed  back  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  fresh  crew.  1  knew  that 
I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  as 
soon  as  we  had  reached  the  shore, 
sprung  out  of  the  boat  and  ran  as  fast 
as  I  could  to  the  burial-place.  I  ar¬ 
rived  too  late.  The  coloo  was  an  enemy 
to  me,  and  indeed  to  all  the  whites  ; 
and  had  even  predicted  that  the  inter¬ 
course  with  us  would  endanger  his 
nation.  Having  heard  of  my  intention, 
he  had  accelerated  the  solemnity  and 
the  death  of  the  young  widow,  merely 
out  of  hatred  to  the  whites.  In  vain 
had  the  unhappy  mother  solicited  de¬ 
lay  >  in  vaiu  had  the  wretched  victim 
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herself  sought  all  possible  means  to 
escape  the  fatal  cord.  The  priest  was 
inexorable ;  and  the  widow  was  stran¬ 
gled  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my 
arrival.  My  deceased  friend  had  three 
wives :  two  of  them  were  thus  sacri¬ 
ficed,  but  the  life  of  the  third  was 
saved  through  the  interference  of  her  re¬ 
lations  who  were  people  of  consequence. 

We  have  already  had  occasion,  in 
treating  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  to 
observe  that  the  Feejee  people  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  love  of  war,  and  a  sa¬ 
vage  ferocity  of  disposition,  which  is 
particularly  manifested  in  their  practice 
of  feasting  on  the  bodies  of  enemies 
slain  in  battle.  The  people  of  Navilii 
Lcvoo  are  not  only  more  ferocious  but 
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better  skilled  in  war  than  those  of  the 
other  islands,  by  whom  they  are  there¬ 
fore  much  dreaded.  To  give  themselves 
a  fiercer  appearance  they  bore  a  hole 
through  the  septum  of  the  nose,  through 
which  in  time  of  war  they  stick  a  couple 
of  feathers,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
long,  which  spread  out  over  each  side  of 
the  face  like  immense  mustaches,  and 
give  them  a  very  formidable  look.  The 
worst  feature  of  their  barbarism  is  the 
horrid  practice  of  eating  human  flesh, 
which  they  carry  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  any  other  of  the  Feejee 
people.  It  is  reported  that  the  chief, 
instead  of  sacrificing  his  prisoners  im¬ 
mediately,  causes  them  to  be  treated 
and  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
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them  fat  and  tender,  and  keeps  them  to 
be  killed  as  wanted.  The  hands  and 
feet,  particularly  the  latter,  are  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  choicest  parts. 

On  the  authority  of  a  Tonga  chief, 
who  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
these  islands,  Mr.  Mariner  relates,  that 
at  his  departure  the  chief  of  one  of 
them  gave  an  extraordinary  feast,  part 
of  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
bodies  of  enemies  taken  in  war,  bar- 
bacued  like  hogs.  These,  like  the  other 
provisions,  were  divided  among  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island. 

In  the  year  1810,  eight  of  the  crew 
of  the  British  ship.  Favourite,  were  re¬ 
luctant  witnesses  to  one  ot  these  scenes 
of  ferocity  and  horror.  Being  sent  out 
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m  two  boats  in  quest  of  sandal-wood  in 
the  island  of  Highlea,  they  were  cut 
off  by  the  canoes  of  its  principal  chief, 
called  Bullandam,  who  spared  their 
lives  but  carried  them  along  with  him 
in  an  expedition  against  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  island  of  Taflera.  After  an  obstinate 
conflict  with  arrows  and  spears  between 
the  canoes  of  the  two  parties,  the  men 
of  Taflera,  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  leaped  overboard  and  swam 
to  the  shore.  In  their  canoes  was 
found  only  one  unfortunate  boy  who, 
being  presented  to  the  chief,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  slaughtered,  as  it  was  his 
determination  that  not  a  single  life 
should  be  spared.  The  sentence  was 
immediately  executed  with  three  blows 
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from  a  club  ;  and  the  body  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  charge  of  an  attendant, 
to  be  roasted  for  the  chief  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  associates. 

The  horrors  that  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  defeat  the  most  sensitive 
imagination  can  but  faintly  represent. 
A  general  massacre  was  decreed,  and 
as  the  men  had  escaped  the  fury  of 
their  conquerors,  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  became  the  chief  objects  of  search* 
Many  of  these  devoted  wretches  might 
no  doubt  have  saved  themselves  by 
flight,  if  they  could  have  deserted  their 
helpless  children.  They  were  found 
among  a  cluster  of  mangrove-trees. 
A  dreadful  yell  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  assault.  The  savages  rushed  upon 
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them  with  their  clubs,  and  dispatched 
ail  without  regard  to  sex  or  infancy. 
Before  life  and  motion  were  extinct, 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  dragged 
mostly  by  one  limb  to  the  beach,  and 
through  the  water  into  the  canoes  • 
their  groans  were  disregarded,  and 
their  protracted  but  unheeded  sufferings 
were  still  more  painful  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity  than  even  the  general 
massacre  had  been.  Among  the  slaugh¬ 
tered  were  a  few  men,  whose  age  had 
probably  prevented  their  flight.  The 
conquerors  appeared  to  anticipate  with 
exquisite  delight  the  feast  with  which 
this  eveut  promised  to  gratify  them. 
Forty-two  bodies  were  extended  on  one 
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platform  in  Bullandarn’s  canoe;  and 
one  of  these,  the  corpse  of  a  young 
female,  which  most  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  desired  the  chief  next  in  autho¬ 
rity  to  reserve  for  themselves. 

The  village  which  had  been  inhabited 
by  these  unfortunate  victims,  consisting 
of  about  a  hundred  houses,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  dead  bodies 
being  embarked  in  the  canoes,  the  fleet 
returned  to  Highlea,  where  a  scene  of 
horrid  festivity  ensued.  Here  one  of 
the  captive  Englishmen,  being  permit¬ 
ted  to  land,  saw  the  bodies  dismember¬ 
ed  of  their  limbs,  which  were  suspended 
on  the  boughs  of  trees,  in  readiness  for 
cookery.  He  had  not  broken  his  fast 
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tor  live  days,  and  part  of  a  human  it og 
was  offered  to  him,  but  he  rejected  it 
with  abhorrence.  He  afterwards  saw 
from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  each  carry¬ 
ing  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  a  basket 
of  human  flesh  half  roasted;  which 
method,  as  he  learned,  they  adopt  to 
keep  it  the  longer. 

War  and  slaughter  appear  in  fact  to 
be  the  chief  delight  of  these  people. 
With  great  strength  of  body,  they  pos¬ 
sess  a  thorough  contempt  of  danger  and 
heedlessness  of  pain.  Their  determi¬ 
ned  obstinacy  in  effecting  whatever  they 
attempt,  can  be  equalled  only  by  the 
extraordinary  precision  of  their  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  are  planned  methodically 
and  executed  with  an  energy  and  a 
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calmness  that  surprize  even  a  Euro¬ 
pean  . 

While  the  religious  doctrine  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  limits  immortality  to 
chiefs,  matabooles ,  and  at  farthest  to 
mooat ,  that  of  Feejee,  with  abundant 
liberality,  extends  it  not  only  to  all 
mankind  and  to  brute  animals,  but 
even  to  vegetables,  stones,  and  mineral 
substances.  If  any  animal  or  plant 
dies,  its  soul  immediately  goes  to  Bo- 
lotoo ;  if  a  stone  or  any  other  inani¬ 
mate  substance  is  broken,  it  is  also 
entitled  to  immortality ;  nay,  artificial 
bodies  have  equal  good  luck  with  men, 
hogs  and  yams.  If  an  axe  or  chisel  is 
worn  out  or  broken  up,  away  flies  its 
soul  for  the  service  of  the  gods.  If  a 
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house  is  taken  down  or  destroyed  in 
any  way  its  immortal  part  will  find  a 
situation  on  the  plains  of  Bolotoo. 

In  confirmation  of  these  notions,  the 
Feejee  people  shew  a  sort  of  natural 
well,  or  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  in  one 
of  the  islands,  across  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  a  stream  of  water,  in  which 
may  be  distinctly  perceived  the  souls  of 
men  and  women,  beast3  and  plants, 
stocks,  stones,  canoes,  houses,  and  all 
the  broken  utensils  of  this  perishable 
world,  swimming,  or  rather  rolling 
along  one  over  another,  into  the  regions 
of  immortality. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand,  formerly  considered  as 
part  of  a  southern  continent,  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  our  great  navigator  Captain 
Cook,  to  consist  of  two  islands,  far 
surpassing  in  magnitude  all  those 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  South  Sea, 
and  separated  by  a  strait  four  or  five 
leagues  in  breadth.  They  extend  from 
the  34th  to  the  48th  degree  of  south 
latitude  and  from  the  166th  to  the 
180th  degree  of  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  in  general 
tall,  well  made  and  active.  Their 
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colour  is  brown,  but  very  little  darker 
than  that  of  the  natives  of  southern 
Europe.  They  have  mostly  black  hair, 
sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curling, 
and  very  fine  teeth  There  is  the  same 
difference  in  stature  and  complexion 
between  the  chiefs  and  better  class  of 
people,  who  are  here  called  rungateerias , 
and  the  cookees  or  slaves,  as  is  observed 
in  the  other  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  almost  black  and 
below  the  middle  size. 

Captain  Cook  describes  the  faces  of 
the  New  Zealanders  as  being  in  general 
round,  with  full  lips,  remarkably  broad 
teeth,  large  eyes,  and  noses,  though  not 
flat,  yet  becoming  rather  thick  toward 
the  point.  Later  voyagers,  however. 
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assure  us  that  they  exhibit  as  much 
variety  in  features  as  Europeans,  and 
that  there  is  little  national  character  in 
their  countenances  which,  before  they 
come  to  the  age  for  being  tallowed  may 
be  called  regular  and  pleasing.  The 
figure  of  a  man  given  in  the  annexed 
engraving  on  the  authority  of  Labilhu- 
diere,  differs  considerably  from  the  por¬ 
traitures  furnished  by  other  voyagers. 

The  operation  of  tattowing  here 
called  amoco  is  gradually  performed  on 
account  of  the  inflammation  which  it 
causes,  so  that  years  frequently  elapse 
before  the  face  is  completely  finished. 
It  is  considered  unmanly  in  a  male  who 
has  attained  his  twentieth  year  not  to 
have  undergone  this  process,  which. 
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though  it  disfigures  the  young,  conceals 
the  ravages  of  age.  As  the  lines 
become  fainter  by  time,  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  renewed  to  the  latest  period 
of  life.  Some  peculiarity  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  distinguishes  the  different  tribes  ; 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  Dromedary,  in 
which  ship  Captain  Cruise  visited  New 
Zealand  in  1820,  who  had  a  coat  of 
arms  engraved  upon  his  9eal,  was  fre¬ 
quently  asked  by  the  natives  if  that  was 
the  amoco  of  his  tribe. 

Their  dress  consists  of  a  mat,  about 
five  feet  long  and  four  broad,  made  of 
the  native  flax,  which  is  very  fine  and 
silky,  and  woven  with  much  ingenuity 
by  the  women  5  this  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  and  fastened  at  the  breast ; 
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while  another  mat  of  the  same  substance 
and  texture  is  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  belt  or  girdle.  In  winter, 
at  night  and  in  wet  weather,  they  wrap 
themselves  in  a  very  coarse  mat 
called  kakahow ,  which  reaches  from 
the  shoulders  nearly  to  the  heels,  and 
which  is  very  warm  and  impervious  to 
ruin.  Their  heads  are  always  unco¬ 
vered,  even  in  the  worst  weather  and  the 
coldest  season  ;  hence  many  of  them 
are  afflicted  with  sore  eyes ;  but  the 
disease  seldom  affects  their  sight  which 
is  singularly  acute.  Most  of  them  wear 
the  beard  long.  The  hair,  which  is  cut 
with  a  shell,  is  kept  quite  short  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  but  left  long  behind. 

The  most  costly  garb  that  a  chief 
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can  wear  is  a  mat  adorned  with  feathers 
of  the  emu  ;  this  bird  is  found  in  New 
Zealand,  where  the  natives  go  out 
after  dusk  with  lights  which  attract  its 
attention,  and  kill  it  with  dogs.  Its 
feathers  are  black,  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  those  of  the  emu  of  New 
Holland. 

When  the  men  use  violent  exercise, 
they  strip  themselves  naked,  retaining 
only  the  belt  with  which  they  gird  their 
waists  very  tight.  Fulness  in  that  part 
of  the  body  is  unknown  among  them 
and  when  observed  in  Europeans  ex¬ 
cites  much  ridicule.  When  they  go  to 
war,  or  wish  to  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  they  paint  their  bodies  red 
with  a  composition  of  oil  and  ochre ; 
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they  also  oil  their  hair,  which  they 
fasten  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  adorn  with  the  quill  feathers 
of  the  gannet  or  albatross.  A  hunch 
of  the  more  downy  feathers  of  these 
birds  is  usually  fastened  in  one  ear. 

The  ears,  especially  those  of  the 
women,  are  always  pierced  during  in¬ 
fancy.  The  perforation  is  gradually 
distended  by  a  piece  of  stick  passed 
through  it ;  and  the  larger  it  becomes 
the  more  ornamental  it  is  considered. 
The  better  class  of  people  suspend 
from  it  the  tooth  of  a  fish,  and  so  tena¬ 
cious  are  they  of  the  distinction,  that  a 
cookee  dares  not  under  any  circumstance 
infringe  upon  thi3  prerogative.  A  piece 
of  green  talc,  carved  into  a  figure  not 
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resembling  any  thing  human,  is  also 
worn  hanging  on  the  breast  from  a  cord 
round  the  neck.  This  ornament  is  he¬ 
reditary  in  families,  and  the  New 
Zealanders  attach  great  value  to  it, 
not  from  any  superstitious  notion,  but 
on  account  of  its  antiquity* 

The  women  of  New  Zealand  are  as 
fair  as  those  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
well  shaped  and  in  general  well-looking. 
Their  dress  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  men.  They  are  but  slightly 
tattowed  ou  the  upper  Up,  in  the  centre 
of  the  chin  and  above  the  eye-brows. 
Some  have  a  few  lines  upon  their  legs ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  fashion  or  custom 
varies  in  different  parts  of  these  exten¬ 
sive  islands.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
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Dromedary  saw  a  woman  who  was 
said  to  have  come  from  a  great  distance 
to  the  southward,  and  who  had  on  her 
breast  lines  not  unlike  the  links  of  a 
chain ;  while  a  female  prisoner  of  one 
of  the  chiefs  was  tattowed  almost  as 
much  as  a  man.  The  annexed  en¬ 
graving  of  a  New  Zealand  girl  is  after- 
thc  French  voyager,  Labillardiere. 

Before  marriage  incontinence  is  not 
deemed  any  disparagement  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  woman,  nor  is  it  any  impe¬ 
diment  to  the  highest  connexion.  If  a 
chief  takes  a  fancy  to  a  female,  her  in¬ 
clinations  are  seldom  consulted ;  nay 
she  is  frequently  carried  off  with  brutal 
violence  on  his  part  and  apparent  re¬ 
sistance  on  herd,  but  an  amicable  ad- 
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justment  soon  follows.  Polygamy  is 
universal  among  the  chiefs  ;  there  is  a 
decided  distinction  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  wife  and  the  others,  whose  rela¬ 
tive  situation  to  the  former  is  nearly 
that  of  domestics.  In  the  selection  of 
the  principal  wife,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  a  chief,  equal  if  not  superior  in  rauk 
to  the  husband,  the  father’s  consent 
alone  is  requisite.  The  issue  of  this 
union  take  precedence  of  the  children 
of  the  other  wives  ;  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  descending  from  brother  to 
brother  and  reverting  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  senior  brother.  The  inferior 
wives  are  often  selected  from  among 
the  prisoners  of  war,  but  their  children 
are  born  rvngateedas  or  gentlemen. 
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Adultery  in  the  wife  of  a  chief  id 
sometimes  punished  with  the  death  of 
the  guilty  parties  -y  but  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  which  the  power  of 
the  woman’s  father  has  deterred  a  hus¬ 
band  from  proceeding  to  this  extremity. 
In  general,  however,  the  women  of 
New  Zealand  make  faithful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  wives,  and  are  very  fond  of 
their  children.  They  bear  with  the 
greatest  patience  the  ill-usage  of  their 
husbands,  who,  considering  the  other 
sex  as  far  inferior  to  themselves,  often 
treat  them  with  great  brutality.  In 
case  of  the  premature  or  violent  death 
of  the  husband,  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  country  for  the  chief  wife  to  hang 
herself. 
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The  following  circumstance  related 
by  Captain  Cruise  shows  that  the  fe¬ 
males  are  susceptible  of  strong  attach¬ 
ment.  While  the  Dromedary  lay  at 
Wangarooa,  a  seaman  died  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  wound  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  drunken  quarrel  with  a 
soldier  belonging  to  the  ship.  The 
latter  was  put  in  confinement.  A  na¬ 
tive  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  who 
had  been  living  with  this  man  for  some 
months,  scarcely  left  his  side  or  ceased 
to  weep  ,  and  having  been  told  that  he 
must  inevitably  be  hanged,  she  pur¬ 
chased  some  flax  from  the  natives  along¬ 
side  of  the  ship,  and  making  a  rope  of 
it  declared  that,  if  such  should  be  his 
fate,  she  would  end  her  life  in  the  same 
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maimer :  and  there  could  not  he  the 
least  doubt  that,  in  conformity  with  na¬ 
tional  custom,  she  would  have  executed 
her  intention.  Some  days  afterwards  it 
appeared  prudent  to  remove  her  from 
the  ship;  she  complied  with  the  order 
for  her  departure  with  great  reluetaucc, 
but  remained  alongside  in  a  canoe  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set,  and  neither  remon¬ 
strances  nor  presents  could  induce  her 
to  go  away.  When  the  Dromedary  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Islauds,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  over-land,  and  again  taking  her 
station  near  that  part  of  the  vessel  in 
which  she  supposed  her  protector  to 
be  imprisoned,  she  remained  there 
even  in  the  most  inclement  weather, 
and  resumed  her  daily  lamentation  for 
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his  anticipated  fate,  till  the  ship  finally 
sailed  from  New  Zealand. 

The  extensive  intercourse  which 
takes  place  between  the  crews  of  Euro¬ 
pean  ships  and  native  women,  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  very  limited  issue  of  such 
connexions  found  in  the  country,  afford 
reason  to  presume  that  infanticide  is 
practised  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  in  native  families, 
when  the  number  of  female  children  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  males,  the  disap¬ 
pointed  mother  has  been  known  to 
sacrifice  the  former  at  the  moment  of 
their  birth.  Notwithstanding  this  un¬ 
natural  practice,  no  partiality  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sex  has  been  observed  in  the 
manner  of  rearing  children  and  in  the 
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remarkable  tenderness  and  solicitous 
care  bestowed  on  them  by  the  parents. 

As  the  males  form  the  strength  and 
consequence  of  a  tribe,  the  birth  of  a 
son  is  hailed  with  pride  and  delight* 
He  receives  the  name  of  ft  bird,  river, 
island,  or  perhaps  some  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  ;  a  garland  of  the  red  berries 
of  a  tree  called  karamen,  supposed  to 
possess  peculiar  virtues,  is  entwined 
round  his  brows  ;  and  his  tribe  offer  up 
prayers  that  he  may  be  strong,  swift  of 
foot  and  invincible  in  war.  No  soouer 
is  the  infant  weaned,  than  the  chief 
care  of  him  devolves  upon  the  father, 
round  whose  neck  he  is  taught  to  twine 
his  little  arms  ;  and  in  this  posture  the 
child  remains  the  whole  day,  suspended 
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on  his  shoulders  and  covered  with  his 
mat.  !□  his  longest  journeys  and  his 
most  laborious  occupations  the  boy  is 
bis  constant  companion  ;  he  is  instruct¬ 
ed  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  use  of 
arms,  taught  the  war-dance,  to  paddle 
a  canoe  and  to  sing  the  song  which  ac¬ 
companies  that  operation.  He  attends 
his  father  in  all  his  expeditions,  and 
the  first  successful  effort  of  the  stripling 
in  war  is  hailed  as  an  omen  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  eminence. 

The  general  food  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  is  the  koomera  or  sweet  potatoe ; 
the  root  of  the  fern  roasted  and  pound¬ 
ed  ;  the  indigenous  taro,  which  is  very 
sweet ;  the  common  potatoe  and  cab¬ 
bage  ;  and  fish  which  they  catch  in 
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great  abundance,  and  which,  when 
dried  in  the  sun  without  salt,  will  keep 
good  many  months.  They  consume  an 
immense  quantity  of  cockles,  and  some¬ 
times  eat  pork,  but  only  on  great  occa¬ 
sions,  reserving  it  in  general  to  bai  ter 
with  Europeans.  The  hogs  run  wild 
in  the  woods  and  are  caught  with  the 
assistance  of  dogs,  which  themselves 
are  sometimes  eaten  and  arc  considered 
a  great  delicacy. 

Dogs  and  rats  are  the  only  native 
quadrupeds  :  the  former  resemble  our 
fox  in  shape,  but  vary  in  colour ;  and 
the  latter  are  so  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  European  rat,  that  a  chief  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  for  an  importation  from 
England,  to  improve  the  breed,  and 
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to  afford  him  a  more  bountiful  meal. 
All  their  food  both  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  is  baked  in  the  manner  customary 
in  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea ; 
and  the  appetites  of  these  people  are 
immense. 

The  flesh  of  the  whale  is  considered 
as  a  first-rate  delicacy.  While  the 
Dromedary  was  lying  in  Parro  Bay, 
two  whales,  which  had  come  into  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  were  attacked  by  the 
boats  of  the  whale -ships  that  had  put 
in  there  and  killed:  the  blubber  was 
cut  off,  the  carcase  floated  on  shore, 
and  the  natives  gathered  from  every 
comer  of  the  bay  to  feed  upon  it. 
Innumerable  quarrels  took  place  on 
the  back  of  the  fish;  and  even  the 
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native  girls,  who  lived  as  servants  with 
tlie  missionaries,  and  were  fed  as  well 
as  their  masters,  either  left  their  em¬ 
ployment  to  take,  their  station  at  the 
carcase,  or  insisted  that  some  of  it 
should  be  purchased  for  their  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  New  Zealauders,  says  the  nar¬ 
rator  of  Captain  Cook's  third  voyage, 
used  to  devour  large  quantities  of 
stinking  train-oil  and  blubber  of  seals 
which  we  were  melting  at  the  tent 
after  it  had  been  kept  nearly  two 
months  5  and  on  board  the  ships  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  em tying  the 
lamps,  but  actually  swallowed  the  cot¬ 
ton  that  formed  the  wick  with  equal 
voracity.  They  are  also  observed  to 
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be  very  fond  of  ship-biscuit,  even  when 
so  full  of  vermin  that  Europeans  can¬ 
not  eat  it ;  on  the  other  hand  they 
throw  away  with  evident  disgust  things 
which  wc  cat,  after  only  smelling  at 
them. 

It  is  customary  when  th*.j  natives  of 
this  country  sit  down  to  their  meals, 
for  slaves  to  put  the  portion  of  each 

individual  before  him,  in  a  new  basket 

made  of  a  species  of  flag;  nor  are 
those  baskets  under  any  circumstances 
used  twice.  At  the  termination  of  the 
repast,  each  person  carries  away  what 
he  lias  not  been  able  to  consume* 

The  New  Zealanders  appear  to  be 
canibals  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term; 
for  they  not  only  devour  from  super- 
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stitious  motives  the  enemies  whom 
they  have  slain  in  battle,  but  regale 
themselves  on  human  flesh  as  a  sensual 
animal  gratification.  Though  well 
aware  of  the  abhorrence  of  Europeans 
for  this  practice,  they  never  deny  it 
to  be  one  of  their  customs,  but  ex¬ 
press  without  reserve  their  predilection 
for  human  flesh.  They  eat  the  limbs 
only  of  a  man ;  while  the  whole  body 
of  a  female  or  a  child  is  considered  deli¬ 
cious.  They  describe  the  flesh  of  white 
men  as  tough  and  unpalatable  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  their  own  country¬ 
men,  and  they  attribute  its  inferiority 
to  the  salt  habitually  eaten  by  the 
former  with  their  food. 

It  might  naturally  l>e  supposed  that 
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people  capable  of  such  barbarity  had 
but  little  humane  feeling  even  for  their 
friends,  and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  they  lament  the  loss  of  relatives 
with  a  violence  of  expression  which 
seems  to  argue  the  most  tender  remem¬ 
brance  of  them .  Persons  of  both  sexes, 
at  the  death  of  their  friends,  bewail 
them  with  the  most  doleful  cries ;  at 
the  same  time  cutting  their  cheeks  and 
foreheads  with  shells  and  pieces  of 
dint,  until  the  blood  flows  plentifully 
and  mixes  with  their  tears.  The  cere¬ 
mony  usual  at  the  taking  leave  and 
meeting  of  friends,  is  also,  to  judge 
from  outward  appearance,  indicative  of 
strong  feeling.  On  these  occasions 
they  join  their  noses  together  and  re- 
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main  in  this  position  at  least  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  they  sob  and 
howl  in  the  most  doleful  manner.  If 
there  be  many  friends  gathered  round 
the  person  who  has  returned,  the 
nearest  relation  takes  possession  of  his 
nose,  while  the  others  hang  upon  his 
arms,  shoulders,  and  legs,  and  keep 
perfect  time  with  the  chief  mourner,  if 
he  may  be  so  called,  jn  the  various  ex¬ 
pressions  of  his  lamentation.  This 
ended,  they  resume  their  wonted  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  enter  into  a  detail  of  all 
that  has  happened  during  their  separa¬ 
tion.  The  Dromedary,  in  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Cruise  visited  New  Zealand,  carried 
back  nine  natives  from  Sydney  to  their 
own  country,  and  as  they  were  met  on 
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their  arrival  by  more  than  thrice  that 
number  of  their  friends  and  relatives  to 
commemorate  the  event,  the  howl  ig 
described  as  quite  tremendous. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  New 
Zealander  s  approach  nearer  in  their 
manner*  md  customs  to  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  than  to  their  less  distant 
neighbours  of  the  Society  and  Friendly 
Islands.  In  nothing  is  this  more  ob¬ 
servable  than  in  their  living  together 
in  small  towns  and  villages,  containing 
from  one  to  two  hundred  houses,  built 
pretty  close  together  without  any  order, 
and  having  a  winding  path  leading 
through  them. 

The  store-house  is  always  the  best 
building  in  a  New  Zealand  village. 
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Here  the  general  stock  of  hoom eras  or 
sweet  potatoes  is  kept.  A  repository 
of  this  kind  described  by  Captain 
Cruise  was  about  twenty  feet  long,  eight 
wide  and  five  high.  Several  posts  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  floored  over  with 
pieces  of  timber  fastened  close  together, 
formed  a  stage  about  four  feet  high  on 
which  the  building  was  erected.  The 
sides  and  roof  were  of  reeds,  so  com¬ 
pactly  arranged  as  to  be  impervious  to 
rain.  A  sliding  door-way,  scarcely 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep 
through,  was  the  only  aperture  5  be¬ 
yond  it  the  roof  projected  so  far  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  verandah,  which  was 
ornamented  with  pieces  of  plank,  paint¬ 
ed  red,  and  carved  in  various  grotesque 
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and  indecent  figures.  The  carving  is 
a  work  of  much  labour  and  ingenuity ; 
artists  competent  to  its  execution  are 
rare,  and  they  are  sometimes  brought 
from  vefy  great  distances  to  perform  it. 

Next  to  the  store-houses  in  appear¬ 
ance  an*  the  habitations  of  the  chiefs. 
They  are  built  upon  the  ground,  the 
floor  and  the  space  in  front  being  neatly 
paved,  but  they  are  so  low  that  it  is  un¬ 
common  to  meet  with  one  in  which  a 
man  can  stand  upright.  The  small 
sliding  door  of  entrance,  the  only  aper¬ 
ture  for  light  and  air,  is  but  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  owner.  These 
dwellings  have  their  verandahs  and  or¬ 
namental  carving,  which,  being  painted 
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red,  have  a  showy  appearance.  The 
quantity  of  the  carving  often  indicates 
the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
house  belongs. 

The  habitations  of  the  inferibr  class 
are  wretched  huts,  little  superior  to 
sheds  ;  but  houses  of  a  better  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  superfluous  for  people 
whose  universal  custom  is  to  eat  and 
sleep  in  the  open  air;  so  that  it  must 
be  very  bad  weather  indeed  which  can 
force  a  New  Zealander  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  his  dwelling.  They  take  their 
rest  in  a  sitting  posture  with  their  legs 
gathered  under  them,  and  from  the 
coarse  texture  of  the  outer  mat  in  which 
they  envelop  themselves,  they  have  the 
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appearance  during  the  night  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bee-hives  scattered  in  groupes 
about  a  village. 

The  pahs ,  or  forts  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  are  situated  ou  high,  steep  and 
generally  conical  hills,  ascended  by  a 
narrow  winding  pathway,  so  rugged 
that  the  European  cannot  climb  it  with¬ 
out  danger:  while  the  natives,  from 
custom  and  being  barefooted,  seem  to 
experience  neither  inconvenience  nor 
difficulty.  As  near  the  top  of  the  pah 
as  possible  is  the  public  store-house; 
the  huts  of  the  people  are  scattered  on 
the  declivity,  and,  to  augment  the  na¬ 
tural  strength  of  the  place,  it  is  fortified 
by  one  or  more  ditches  and  lines  of 
palisades  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
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None  of  the  tribes  is  without  one  of 
these  pahs,  and  though  in  time  of  peace 
the  people  generally  prefer  scattering 
themselves  over  the  low  grounds  and 
close  to  the  sea  side,  yet  at  the  moment 
of  alarm  they  retire  to  the  pah  aa  the 
place  of  safety  and  concentration. 

In  that  part  of  New  Zealand  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  pahs 
have  been  much  neglected  and  aban¬ 
doned  since  the  introduction  of  fire¬ 
arms  by  the  Europeans.  The  original 
defensive  weapon,  consisting  of  the 
mearee ,  or  short  stone  club,  worn  in 
the  girdle,  the  spear,  which  is  long  and 
pointed  at  both  ends,  the  pattoo-pattoo 
or  wooden  battle-axe,  and  a  long  club 
made  of  the  bone  of  the  whale  curiously 
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carved,  have  ceased  to  be  much  prized 
for  warfare.  They  now  attach  the 
bayonet,  the  axe  and  the  tomahawk 
to  a  strong  stick,  but  their  great  re¬ 
liance  is  placed  on  the  musket. 

A»  yet,  however,  the  musket  in  the 
hamls  of  the  mass  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  is  not  dangerous.  They  use  it 
very  awkwardly,  seldom  hit  their  ob¬ 
ject  unless  close  to  it,  and  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  unnecessary  action,  in 
looking  for  a  rest  and  in  taking  aim. 
They  may  be  seen,  when  about  to  shoot 
a  pigeon,  which  bird  in  this  country  is 
very  tame,  climbing  the  tree  where  it 
is  sitting,  with  a  caution  and  address 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  putting  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  within  a  foot  of  the 
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object,  before  they  attempt  to  fire. 
Their  firelocks  are  of  the  worst  kind, 
being  brought  out  by  the  whale  ships 
merely  for  barter  j  and  from  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  natives  who  know  not  how 
to  take  care  of  them  and  the  dampness 
of  their  houses,  they  soon  become  un¬ 
serviceable.  Though  anxious  in  the 
extreme  to  procure  gunpowder,  they 
substitute  stones  for  bullets.  Unskil¬ 
fully  as  they  use  the  musket,  such, 
however,  is  the  general  dread  of  its 
effects,  that  the  strength  of  a  tribe  is 
now  calculated  not  so  much  by  its 
numbers  as  by  the  quantity  of  firelocks 
which  it  can  bring  into  action. 

Each  chief  is  absolute  in  his  tribe, 
and  each  tribe  is  independent  of  its 
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neighbour.  The  different  tribes  are 
engaged  in  almost  incessant  conten¬ 
tions,  and  live  under  perpetual  appre¬ 
hension  of  being  destroyed  by  each 
other  :  there  being  few  tribes  that  have 
not,  a  they  <  onceive,  sustained  wrongs 
from  aoine  other  tribe,  which  they  arc 
constantly  00  the  watch  to  revenge. 
The  desire  of  a  good  meal  is  perhaps 
au  additional  incitement  to  these  hos¬ 
tilities.  They  generally  wait  for  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  adverse  party 
by  surprize,  and  kill  all  indiscriminately, 
not  sparing  even  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  When  successful,  they  either 
feast  immediately  on  the  bodies  of  their 
victims,  or  carry  off  as  many  of  them 
as  they  can  to  be  devoured  at  home. 
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If  they  arc  discovered  before  they  can 
accomplish  their  sanguinary  purpose, 
they  generally  steal  off  again,  and  arc 
sometimes  pursued  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy  in  their  turn. 

The  party  surprized,  however,  is  that 
which  suffers  ;  and  there  is  no  hard¬ 
ship  or  privation  to  which  these  people 
will  not  patiently  submit  in  order  to 
coine  upon  their  enemies  when  they  are 
least  prepared  for  resistance.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  Raugehoo  described  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Dromedary  a  success¬ 
ful  attack  made  by  them  upon  a  tribe 
at  the  North  Cape,  against  whom  they 
went  to  take  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  some  of  their  comrades.  They 
arrived  in  their  canoes  at  the  foot  of 
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the  enemy’s  pah  before  day-light,  but 
being  discovered,  they  represented  them¬ 
selves  to  the  inhabitants,  who  came 
down  to  enquire  who  they  were  and 
what  they  wanted,  as  strangers  who  had 
suffered  much  from  bad  weather,  and 
who  were  driven  by  necessity  to  seek 
shelter  and  hospitality  on  that  coast. 
The  suspicions  at  first  entertained  by 
the  people  of  the  North  Cape  were 
lulled,  when  their  visitors  produced  va¬ 
rious  articles  with  which  they  began 
to  trade  for  provisions.  It  was  not 
till  this  traffic  had  proceeded  for  some 
time  and  food  had  been  dressed  for 
their  breakfast,  that  an  opportunity 
offered  for  the  execution  of  their  real 
purpose,  when,  ou  a  given  signal,  they 
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fell  upon  their  unprepared  enter¬ 
tainers,  on  whom  they  took  ample  ven¬ 
geance. 

This  is  the  general  character  of  their 
wars  ;  but  of  late  years  the  possession 
of  fire-arms  has  given  to  the  tribes  of 
the  Bay  of  Islands  a  superiority  which 
renders  them  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  New  Zealand.  They  fit  out  every 
summer  a  predatory  expedition,  com¬ 
posed  in  general  of  the  united  strength 
of  three  or  four  chiefs.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  to  what  a  distance  they  go  from 
home  and  how  long  they  are  absent  on 
these  expeditions.  At  the  departure  of 
the  Dromedary  from  New  Zealand, 
after  a  stay  of  ten  months,  a  chief 
named  Pomarre,  who  sailed  a  month 
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before  the  arrival  of  that  ship,  had  not 
returned :  but  intelligence  had  been 
received  that  he  had  proceeded  very  far 
to  the  southward. 

The  war-dance  is  always  the  ini  me¬ 
diate  and  indispensable  prelude  to  a 
battle  it  is  perhaps,  as  frightful  an 
exhibition  as  can  be  witnessed.  The 
performers,  who  are  stark  naked,  as¬ 
semble  in  an  irregular  groupe,  and 
spring  perpendicularly  from  the  ground 
as  high  and  as  frequently  as  possible, 
uttering  a  most  piercing  and  savage 
yell.  As  the  dance  continues,  their 
countenances  become  violently  dis¬ 
torted  ;  they  appear  to  he  under  the 
influence  of  an  ungovernable  phrenzy, 
which  they  suppose  inspires  them  with 
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courage  to  attempt  the  most  daring 
actions. 

The  uutameable  ferocity  of  these 
people  may  he  inferred  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  given  by  Captain 
Cruise  relative  to  a  chief  named  Tooi. 
Notwithstanding  his  long  residence  in 
England  and  his  having  returned  to 
New  Zealand  under  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  missionaries,  he  still  scrupu¬ 
lously  adhered  to  the  barbarous  preju¬ 
dices  of  his  country,  and  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  the 
habits  of  savage  life  in  a  person  of 
mature  age.  His  conversation  was  a 
continued  boast  of  the  atrocities  he 
had  committed  during  an  excursion 
which  he  and  his  brother  had  made  two 
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months  before:  and  he  dwelt  with 
marked  pleasure  on  an  instance  of  his 
generalship,  when,  having  forced  a 
small  party  of  his  foes  into  a  narrow 
place,  whence  there  was  no  egress,  he 
'V **  enabled  to  shoot  successively 
twenty-t  wo  of  them,  while  they  had  not 
the  power  to  make  the  slightest  re¬ 
sistance.  To  qualify  this  story  he  re¬ 
marked,  that  though  all  the  dead  bodies 
were  devoured  by  his  tribe,  "  neither 
he  nor  his  brother  ate  human  flesh, 
nor  did  they  fight  on  Sundays.0  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  try  to  turn  the 
minds  of  his  people  to  agriculture,  he. 
said  it  was  impossible,  adding,  that 
(t  if  you  tell  a  New  Zealander  to  work 
lie  falls  asleep :  but  if  you  speak  of 
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lighting,  he  opens  his  eyes  as  wide  as 
a  tea-cup ;  that  the  whole  bent  of  his 
mind  is  war,  and  that  he  looks  upon 
lighting  as  sport.” 

The  return  of  a  predatory  expedition 
is  thus  described  by  Capt.  Cruise: — 

The  warriors  were  in  their  full  dress, 
their  hair  tied  up  in  a  bunch  on  their 
hears  and  ornamented  with  white  fea¬ 
thers,  and  their  faces  and  bodies  be¬ 
smeared  with  oil  and  red  ochre.  They 
recounted  to  the  surrounding  groupcs 
the  different  events  of  their  expedition 
with  much  gesture  and  energy ;  while 
the  captives  sat  patiently  upon  the 
beach  awaiting  the  lot  which  was  to 
consign  them  to  their  respective  mas¬ 
ters.  They  consisted  of  men,  women 
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and  children ;  some  of  the  latter  not 
two  years  old;  and  forlorn  as  their 
situation  was,  they  seemed  to  have  paid 
as  much  attention  to  the  decoration  of 
their  persons  as  those  who  were  in 
more  fortunate  circumstances. 

Aiming  the  women  there  was  one 
who  e*eired  particular  interest:  she 
wan  young  and  handsome,  and  though 
the  other  prisoners  occasionally  con¬ 
versed  among  themselves,  she  sat  silent 
and  alone,  apparently  absorbed  in 
affliction.  Her  father,  a  chief  of  some 
consequence,  had  been  killed  by  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  looking  young  man,  who 
was  observed  sitting  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  Towards  evening  the  most 
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doleful  cries  and  lamentations  were 
heard  to  proceed  from  that  part  of  the 
beach  where  the  captives  were.  The 
man  who  had  slain  the  father  of  the 
girl  just  mentioned,  having  cut  off  his 
head  and  preserved  it  by  a  process  pe¬ 
culiar  to  these  islanders,  took  it  out 
of  a  basket  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  concealed,  and  threw  it  into  the 
lap  of  the  unhappy  daughter.  She 
seized  it  with  a  degree  of  frenzy  not  to 
be  described,  pressed  the  nose  to  her 
own,  and  held  it  in  this  position  till  it 
was  completely  bathed  by  her  tears. 
Then  laying  it  down,  she  disfigured 
her  person  with  a  piece  of  sharp  shell 
in  so  shocking  a  manner,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  not  a  vestige  of  her  former 
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beauty  remained.  She  first  began.  with 
her  arms,  then  her  breasts  and  after¬ 
wards  her  face ;  and  every  incision  was 
so  deep  as  to  cause  a  gush  of  blood. 

The  man  whose  cruelty  had  occasi¬ 
oned  this  barbarous  exhibition  was 
h1<  ntly  amused  at  the  horror  with 
which  it  was  viewed  by  the  English ; 
and  laying  hold  of  the  head  by  the 
hair  which  was  long  and  black,  he 
offered  to  sell  it  to  them  for  an  axe, 
turning  it  various  ways  to  show  it  off 
to  the  best  advantage.  When  no  pur¬ 
chaser  was  to  be  found,  he  replaced  it 
in  the  basket  from  which  it  had  been 
taken.  The  features  were  as  perfect 
as  when  alive  $  and  though  the  daughter 
was  grown  up,  the  head  of  the  father 
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appeared  to  be  that  of  a  youthful  and 
handsome  man. 

A  few  yards  from  this  scene  of  dis¬ 
tress  was  a  prisoner  whom  the  lot  of 
partition  had  separated  from  his  cap¬ 
tive  family.  He  pressed  the  nose  of  an 
infant  child  to  his  own,  while  his  wives, 
who  sat  around  and  joined  in  his  lamen¬ 
tations,  performed  with  a  shell  the 
same  operation  on  their  persons  as  the 
young  female  just  mentioned. 

The  custom  of  preserving  heads  is 
universal  among  these  islanders.  They 
bring  them  back  from  their  wars,  in 
the  first  instance  as  trophies,  and  to  be 
restored  in  the  event  of  peace  to  the 
party  from  which  they  were  taken  :  an 
interchange  of  heads  being  a  common 
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article  in  their  treaties  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

They  now  barter  them  with  Euro¬ 
peans  for  a  trifle.  The  process  by 
which  heads  arc  thus  preserved  so 
il dually  as  not  to  decay  for  many 
year*,  is  this; — When  a  head  has  been 
separated  from  the  body  and  the  whole 
of  the  interior  extracted,  it  is  rolled  up 
in  leaves  and  put  into  a  kind  of  oven, 
made  of  heated  stones  laid  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground  and  covered  over  with 
earth.  The  temperature  is  very  mode¬ 
rate,  and  the  head  is  baked  or  steamed 
till  all  the  moisture,  which  is  frequently 
wiped  away,  has  exuded ;  after  which 
it  is  left  in  a  current  of  air  till  perfectly 
dry.  Some  of  these  preserved  heads 
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have  been  brought  to  England  ;  the 
features,  hair  and  teeth  are  as  perfect 
as  in  life,  and  they  have  not  shown  any 
symptoms  of  decay.  Two  heads,  the 
one  of  an  old,  the  other  of  a  younger 
warrior,  are  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool, 
to  which  they  were  presented  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Anstcss. 

The  war-canoes  are  well  constructed 
and  their  heads  in  particular  are  some¬ 
times  ornamented  with  carving  in  such 
a  manner,  as  not  only  displays  much 
ingenuity  of  design  but  affords  a 
striking  example  of  labour  and  perse¬ 
verance  in  execution.  The  largest  seen 
by  Captain  Cruise  was  eighty-four  feet 
long,  six  wide  and  five  deep.  It  was 
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made  of  a  single  cowry-tree,  hollowed 
out  and  raised  about  two  feet  by  planks 
firmly  tied  together,  and  to  the  main 
trunk  with  pieces  of  the  flax  plant  in¬ 
serted  through  them.  The  crevices 
were  tilled  up  with  reeds  to  render  the 
water-tight.  A  post  fifteen  feet 
high  rose  from  the  stem  and  stern, 
which,  together  with  the  sides,  were 
carved  in  open  work,  painted  red  and 
fringed  with  a  profusion  of  black  fea¬ 
thers.  The  chief  to  whom  the  canoe 
belonged  sat  at  the  stern  and  steered 
the  vessel,  which  was  paddled  by  the 
united  force  of  ninety  naked  men,  who 
were  painted  and  decorated  with  fea¬ 
thers.  Three  others,  standing  upon 
the  a  thwart-sticks,  regulated  the  strokes 
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of  the  paddles,  by  repeating  with  vehe¬ 
ment  gestures  a  song  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  all  on  board.  1  he 
canoe  moved  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  vessels  of  this  kind  have  been  seen 
to  cross  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  perfect 
safety  at  times  when  commanders  of 
English  ships  deemed  it  imprudent  to 
jower  their  boats. 

From  the  very  few  particulars  which 
voyagers  have  hitherto  communicated 
respecting  the  religion  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  we  should  infer  it  to  be  much 
the  same  with  that  of  the  other  islands 
of  the  South  Sea.  They  believe  in  a  Su¬ 
preme  being,  called  atooa,  the  author  of 
good  and  evil,  who  protects  them  in 
danger  and  destroys  them  by  disease  : 
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but  they  address  prayers  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  even  to  the  winds 
in  a  storm  or  when  their  canoes  are  be¬ 
calmed.  A  man  who  has  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage  of  an  incurable  disease  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  atooa,  who 
is  opposed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  him  and  to  devour  his  intestines  in 
the  shape  of  a  lizard:  after  which  no 
human  assistance  or  comfort  can  be 
given  to  the  sufferer,  and  he  is  carried 
out  of  the  village  and  left  to  die. 
They  believe  that  the  chiefs  after  death 
go  to  a  very  happy  place,  but  that  the  . 
cooitee,  or  slave,  has  no  future  exist¬ 
ence  beyond  this  world. 

The  natives  give  out  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  buried  in  the  earth  till 
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the  flesh  is  consumed  ;  but  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  shewn  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  practice,  and  that 
among  this  extraordinary  people  the 
same  inconsistency  prevails  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  their  dead  as  in  many  of  their 
other  customs.  They  have  the  most 
superstitious  horror  of  the  approach  of 
white  men  to  their  burial-places,  one  of 
which  however  was  inspected  by  the 
ofticers  of  the  Dromedary  unobserved 
by  the  natives.  In  the  centre  of  the  in¬ 
closure  stood  a  kind  of  stage,  roofed 
over  like  a  house,  and  on  it  were  laid 
several  small  canoes.  In  one  were  the 
remains  of  a  child  rolled  up  in  a  mat, 
but  not  quite  decayed,  and  in  another 
was  a  heap  of  bones,  with  a  skull  placed 
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on  the  top  of  it.  In  another  place  the 
father  of  a  chief  was  seen  laid  out  on  a 
stage  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  child  just  mentioned.  Krokro,  a 
chief,  shewed  the  English  gentlemen  the 
body  of  a  friend  of  his,  which  he  had 
hrou  if  h  r,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  is¬ 
land  ft  was  laid  in  a  canoe  and  watch¬ 
ed  by  two  old  women  who  sat  on  either 
side  of  it.  It  was  enveloped  in  mats, 
hut  Krokro  raised  it  out  of  the  canoe 
and  stripped  it.  The  temples  were 
bound  with  a  chaplet  of  leaves,  and  the 
hair  was  ornamented  with  the  feathers 
of  the  albatross :  the  knees  were  ga¬ 
thered  up  and  the  head  rested  upon 
them.  The  intestines  had  evidently 
been  removed,  though  no  mark  of  an 
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incision  was  visible;  and  the  limbs  were 
much  shrivelled  from  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  putrefaction,  of  which, 
though  the  person  had  been  dead  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  appearance.  The  chief  remarked 
that  it  was  the  next  night  to  be  removed 
to  its  final  resting-place. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Dromedary, 
one  of  the  crew  who  had  been  employed 
in  cutting  grass  for  the  cattle  reported, 
that,  being  induced  by  curiosity  to  lift 
up  a  mat  which  he  saw  spread  upon  the 
ground  near  the  village  of  a  chief  called 
King  George,  he  discovered  underneath 
it  the  body  of  a  child  which  appeared 
to  be  recently  murdered,  and  the  en¬ 
trails  of  which  were  taken  out,  as  if 
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preparatory  to  its  being  devoured.  As 
the  New  Zealanders  arc  very  fond  of 
their  children,  this  story  appeared  al¬ 
most  incredible  till  it  was  corroborated 
by  others  of  the  party.  Some  of  the 
officers  went  therefore  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  to  investigate  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  on  their  landing  were  met 
by  the  chief’s  brother,  who  assured  them 
that  instead  of  a  dead  child,  he  himself 
was  the  object  seen  by  the  men  under 
the  mat,  his  body  having  been  newly 
tattowed  that  morning  and  of  course 
covered  with  blood.  This  explanation 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  having  accidentally 
strayed  a  short  distance  from  the  others, 
found,  lying  dose  to  the  path-way,  the 
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hand,  right  arm  and  a  small  part  of  the 
breast  of  a  child,  which  had  been  dead 
about  four  clays,  but  not  a  vestige  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  was  to  be  seen. 
When  this  discovery  was  mentioned  to 
the  chief,  he  expressed  his  surprize  and 
ignorance  that  such  a  spectacle  should 
exist  within  the  precincts  of  the  village, 
and  when  led  to  the  spot,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  said,  that  it  was  the  child  of  a 
cookee,  or  person  of  the  lowest  class, 
which  had  died  of  disease  a  few  days 
before,  and  that  these  remnants  were 
what  the  dogs  had  not  yet  devoured. 
We  endeavoured,  says  Captain  Cruise, 
to  point  out  to  him  the  propriety  of 
burying  this  disgusting  object,  but  he 
seemed  quite  offended  at  the  proposi- 
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tiou,  saying,  that  "  if  it  were  the  child 
of  a  rungateeda,  or  gentleman,  it  should 
be  laid  in  tabooed  ground  and  every  fu¬ 
neral  rite  paid  to  it ;  but  that  a  cookee 
could  not  be  allowed  burial  and  that  he 
should  disgrace  his  rank,  if  he  were  in 
tlii«  instance  to  deviate  from  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  country.”  During  this  con¬ 
versation  we  stood  round  the  remains 
of  the  infant,  which  were  more  than 
once  raised  from  the  ground ;  and 
though  son  e  women  and  several  chil¬ 
dren  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  de¬ 
ceased  were  looking  on,  so  far  were  they 
from  shewing  any  repugnance,  that  the 
sight  itself  and  our  evident  horror  of  it 
seemed  to  afford  them  a  fund  of  amuse¬ 
ment. 
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The  belief  in  the  re-appearance  of  the 
dead  is  universal  among  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers.  When  the  wind  is  high  they 
fancy  that  they  hear  their  deceased  rela¬ 
tives  speaking  to  them.  Whenever 
they  pass  a  place  where  a  man  lias  been 
murdered,  it  is  customary  for  each  per- 
son  to  throw  a  stone  upon  it ;  and  the 
same  practice  is  observed  by  all  those 
who  visit  a  cavern  at  the  North  Cape, 
through  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  supposed  to  pass  on  their  way  to  a 
future  world. 

Among  other  superstitions,  they  as¬ 
cribe  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the 
act  of  eating  in  their  houses.  Captain 
Cruise  relates,  that  a  daughter  of  the 
chief  called  King  George  being  very  ill. 
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food  was  occasionally  carried  to  her 
from  the  ship,  and  her  parents  were 
urged  on  no  account  to  permit  her  to 
expose  herself  to  the  open  air  •  but  the 
injunction  could  not  be  complied  with, 
and  in  the  most  inclement  weather  she 
was  obliged  to  quit  her  hut  whenever 
she  had  occasion  to  eat. 

Con  se<|uences  not  less  calamitous  are 
believed  to  await  those  who  enter  a 
house  where  any  article  of  animal  food 
is  suspended  over  their  heads.  A  dead 
pigeon  or  a  piece  of  pork  hung  from  the 
roof  is  a  better  protection  from  moles¬ 
tation  than  a  sentinel ;  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  followed  with  great  success  by 
such  of  the  people  of  the  Dromedary  as 
lived  on  shore,  whenever  they  wished  to 
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he  free  from  the  intrusidn  of  the  na¬ 
tives. 

The  custom  of  the  taboo  is  universal 
in  New  Zealand.  When  a  native  is 
about  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  he  examines  the  article  offered  to 
him,  an  axe,  for  instance,  with  great 
attention.  If  he  fuul3  it  without  flaw 
and  agreeable  to  his  fancy,  he  pulls  out 
of  his  mat  a  thread  which  he  ties  round 
it,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he 
has  tabooed  it.  He  then  returns  it  to 
the  owner  till  such  time  as  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  contract. 

A  person  who  has  had  his  hair  cut  is 
said  to  be  tabooed  and  is  looked  upon 
as  being  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  atooa.  He  is  removed  from  the 
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contact  and  society  of  his  family  and 
tribe  ;  he  must  not  touch  his  food  him¬ 
self,  but  it  is  put  into  his  moujh  by 
another :  and  for  some  days  he  is  not 
allowed  to  resume  his  occupation  or  to 
associate  with  his  fellow-men. 

Though  all  their  superstitions  are  in¬ 
violable  respected  by  them  when  on 
shore,  yet  the  moment  a  New  Zealander 
enters  a  European  ship  he  considers 
himself  absolved  from  their  observance, 
and  at  once  conforms  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  strangers. 

The  New  Zealanders  never  assemble 
together,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the 
purpose  of  devotion ;  yet  they  have 
priests  who  alone  address  the  gods  in 
prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  their  tem- 
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poral  ali'airs,  such  as  a  fishing-party,  an 
enterprise  against  a  hostile  tribe  and  the 
like.  They  have  also  a  kind  of  priest¬ 
esses.  When  a  chief  is  going  to  fight, 
an  elderly  female  of  his  tribe  abstains 
from  food  for  two  days;  and  on  the 
third,  when  purified  and  influenced  by 
the  atooa ,  she  pronounces,  after  various 
ceremonies,  an  incantation  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  safety  of  him  whom  she  is 
about  to  send  forth  to  battle. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  savages 
have  a  tradition  concerning  a  man  in  the 
moon.  One  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mars- 
den  was  conversing  with  one  of  them 
on  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  among  the  rest  of  the  moon,  which 
was  then  shining  very  brightly.  The 
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New  Zealander  related,  that  many  years 
ago  there  lived  in  his  country  a  man 
named  Rona,  who  went  out  one  very 
dark  night  to  fetch  water  and  acciden¬ 
tally  hurt  his  foot.  Neither  moon  nor 
slurs  were  visible  at  the  time  of  this  Ac¬ 
cident,  which  so  disabled  Rona  that  he 
'  ould  not  return  home.  All  at  once  he 
saw  the  moon  advancing  towards  him 
and  clung  to  a  tree,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
the  moon  carried  him  away4  tree  and 
all,  and  they  believe  that  he  has  been 
ever  since  in  that  luminary. 

The  only  implement  of  agriculture 
used  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  is 
a  wooden  spade,  with  which  they  cul¬ 
tivate  the  low  and  the  forest  ground, 
where  the  land  is  rich,  never  thinking 
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of  reclaiming  any  soil  that  seems  to  be 
poor.  The  koomera ,  or  sweet  potatoc, 
is  their  favourite  vegetable.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  hoomera  harvest,  in 
which  the  women,  who  labour  more  than 
the  men,  are  busily  employed,  marks 
the  recurrence  of  the  year  ;  and  the  la. 
hour  of  gathering  it  supersedes  all 
other  occupations.  It  is  ushered  in 
with  the  blessing  of  the  priest  for  its 
success,  and  terminated  by  his  taboo¬ 
ing  the  store-houses  in  which  this  root 
is  deposited,  to  render  them  sacred 
from  intrusion.  Even  in  the  predatory 
excursions  of  these  people,  when  every 
thing  else  has  been  plundered,  the 
taboo  has  saved  the  koomerus  from 
violation.  An  officer  of  the  Drome- 
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dary  was  present  at  the  shackene ,  or 
harvest-home,  as  it  might  be  called, 
of  the  people  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  It 
was  celebrated  in  a  wood,  where  a 
square  space  had  been  cleared  of  trees, 
in  the  centre  of  which  three  very  tall 
posts,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  supported  an  im¬ 
mense  pile  of  baskets  of  boomer  as. 
The  ceremonies  consisted  of  dances 
performed  round  the  pile,  succeeded  by 
a  splendid  feast. 

The  same  kind  of  rejoicings  take 
place  at  the  planting  as  at  the  gathering 
of  the  koomeras.  f>uring  the  sowing 
season  the  ground  is  strictly  tabooed, 
as  well  as  the  people  employed  in 
cultivating  it :  they  have  temporary 
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kuts  built  upon  it,  nor  can  they  pass 
the  boundary  night  or  day  till  their 
labours  are  finished.  So  cautious  are 
they  lest  Europeans  should  approach 
these  tabooed  grounds,  that  they  have 
persons  ready  to  conduct  them,  often 
by  a  considerable  circuit,  to  the  places 
to  which  they  are  going. 

Slaves  are  kept  to  hard  labour  ;  they 
are  fed  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  but 
have  not  the  privilege  of  eating  with 
those  who  are  free,  and  hold  their 
lives  by  a  most  precarious  tenure. 
When  a  member  of  the  chief's  family 
dies,  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  are 
sacrificed  to  appease  his  spirit.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cruise  was  shown  a  woman  who 
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bad  been  twice  selected  for  execution ; 
but  having  obtained  private  information 
of  the  doom  that  awaited  her,  she 
found  means  to  escape  by  concealing 
herself  in  the  woods  till  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  over. 

The  life*  of  slaves  are  held  of  very 
little  account.  While  the  Dromedary 
was  at  New  Zealand,  a  female  slave 
belonging  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  whom  he 
had  ill-treated,  was  said  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  her  heart  to  have  cursed  him, 
a  crime  never  forgiven  in  a  person  of 
that  class.  While  she  was  standing 
on  the  beach  opposite  to  the  missionary 
settlement  at  Tippoona,  he  walked  up 
to  her  and  with  one  blow  of  his  club 
laid  her  dead  at  his  feet.  The  body 
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was  immediately  carried  to  a  pool  of 
fresh  water,  and  the  entrails  taken  out ; 
alter  which  it  was  divided  into  quarters 
and  washed  perfectly  clean.  The  chief 
then  threw  it  into  a  canoe,  and  crossed 
over  with  some  of  his  tribe  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  island  to  devour  it. 

In  one  of  the  excursions  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Dromedary  they  observed 
a  human  head  stuck  on  a  pole,  with 
the  flesh  scarcely  decayed,  and  were 
informed  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  slave 
who  had  been  killed  for  theft,  and  that 
it  was  thus  exhibited  as  a  warning  to 
others. 

The  maimer  of  inflicting  death  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  humane  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  country.  The  life  of  the 
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sufferer  is  terminated  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  a  stone  club,  called  a  mearec. 

The  executioner,  who  is  selected  by 
the  tribe,  cannot  decline  the  office  ;  and 
the  unsuspecting  victim  falls  without 
any  previous  intimation  of  his  intended 
fate. 

Such  of  the  New  Zealanders  as  have 
been  at  Port  Jackson  reprobate  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  cold  and  deliberate 
forms  in  which  the  white  men  carry 
the  sentences  of  their  laws  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Corporal  punishment  they  con¬ 
sider  as  a  refinement  on  cruelty,  and 
their  universal  argument  is:  If  a  man 
steals,  kill  him,  and  he  cannot  steal 
again  :  if  he  is  to  be  killed,  knock  him 
on  the  head  the  moment  he  commits 
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the  crime  ,  but  do  not  keep  him  a  week 
to  brood  over  the  fate  that  awaits  him. 

The  only  diversion  among  the  New 
Zealanders  of  which  vve  have  any  ac¬ 
count  is  dancing.  Preparatory  to  the 
dance  the  upper  inat  or  garment  is  laid 
aside  by  both  men  and  women  ;  after 
which  the  performers,  having  ranged 
themselves  in  oue  line  or  sometimes 
two  deep,  begin  beating  their  breasts 
and  frequently  joining  in  chorus  With 
an  individual  who  repeats  a  song.  The 
action  of  the  arms,  the  gestures  of  the 
body  and  the  contortions  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  are  extremely  violent  and  often 
frightful.  In  dancing  they  stamp  vehe¬ 
mently  with  the  feet,  but  seldom  move 
to  any  considerable  distance  from  their 
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original  position.  It  is  singular  how 
simultaneously  the  slightest  motion 
even  of  the  fingers  is  performed  by  all 
the  dancers,  be  their  number  what  it 
may ;  not  the  least  irregularity  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
movements. 

No  people  have,  a  quicker  sense  of 
injuries  and  none  are  more  ready  to 
resent  them  than  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand.  They  never  forget  an  injury, 
although  many  years  sometimes  elapse 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
venging  it.  A  memorable  instance  of 
this  disposition  was  furnished  by  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  ship  Boyd,  which 
in  1809  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  for 
England,  with  the  intention  of  calling 
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at  New  Zealand  for  a  cargo  of  spars. 
She  had  seventy  persons  on  board, 
exclusively  of  some  New  Zealanders, 
who  were  passengers  to  their  own 
country,  and  among  whom  was  the  son 
of  a  chief.  The  latter  had,  during  his 
intercourse  with  the  English,  laid  aside 
his  native  name  and  assumed  that  of 
George,  by  which  he  is  now  universally 
known.  When  the  Boyd  got  out  to 
sea,  her  commander.  Captain  Thomp¬ 
son,  ordered  George  to  work  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  sailors  ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  comply,  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  chief,  he 
was,  as  he  declares,  twice  flogged  with 
much  severity  and  deprived  of  his  usual 
aJiowauce  of  food.  Concealing  all  ap- 
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pcarance  of  resentment,  when  the  ship 
made  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  he 
pointed  out  his  native  harbour,  Wan- 
^arooa,  as  the  safest  and  best  place  to 
procure  a  cargo,  and  persuaded  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  anchor  there. 

On  his  arrival,  Oeorge  detailed  to 
his  tribe  his  misfortunes  and  degrada¬ 
tion :  revenge  was  determined  upon 
and  inflicted  in  a  summary  manner. 
The  captain  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  crew,  having  been  enticed  on  shore, 
were  massacred  in  an  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment,  and  their  bodies  afterwards  de¬ 
voured.  Those  who  remained  on  board, 
deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  is¬ 
landers,  met  a  similar  fate,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  woman  and  two  children 
whose  lives  were  spared. 

When  the  ship  had  been  plundered  of 
almost  every  tiling-  valuable,  a  cask  of 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  found 
below,  was  brought  up  between  decks ; 
and  George’s  father,  to  try  if  it  was 
good,  opened  it  and  snapped  a  musket 
over  it.  The  explosion  deprived  him 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  then 
on  board  of  their  lives ;  the  upper 
works  of  the  vessel  were  destroyed,  and 
the  hull  having  broken  from  its  moor¬ 
ings,  drifted  into  the  shallow'  water, 
where  it  still  lies.  The  fate  of  the 
Boyd  has  been  a  warning  to  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  ships  not  to  approach  this  dan¬ 
gerous  harbour. 
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Notwithstanding  the  cruelty,  trea¬ 
chery,  and  vindictive  spirit  which  seem 
to  form  prominent  traits  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  New  Zealanders,  we  learn 
from  Captain  Cruise's  journal  that, 
during  a  stay  of  t<*n  months,  a  constant 
intercourse  took  place  between  the 
people  of  the  Dromedary  and  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  distant  excursions  were  made 
by  different  individuals  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  along  the  coast,  without  any 
unfortunate  consequences.  The  same 
writer,  from  personal  experience,  adds 
a  particular  testimony  in  their  favour. 
Two  officers  of  the  84th  regiment,  being 
provided  with  a  private  boat  rowed  by 
two  soldiers,  went  on  various  shoot¬ 
ing  and  other  excursions  into  the  conn- 
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try,  which  brought  them  into  daily 
contact  with  the  natives,  whose  as¬ 
sistance  was  always  at  their  command. 
When  bad  weather  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  obliged  this  little  party  to  seek 
food  or  shelter  among  them,  an  appeal 
to  their  hospitality  was  never  made  in 
vain.  In  short,  adds  Captain  Cruise, 
not  a  single  insult  was  ever  ottered  to 
one  of  our  number,  and  we  often  ex¬ 
perienced  acts  of  generosity  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  from  them,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  civilized  people. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion  that  though  many  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  when  they  come  on  board 
our  ships  make  no  scruple  of  thieving, 
if  t y  see  the  probability  of  escaping  de- 
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lection,  yet  when  a  European  goes 
among  them  and  commits  himself  and 
his  property  to  their  protection,  he  may 
place  implicit  confidence  in  their  ho¬ 
nesty  and  honour. 

The  destruction  of  the  Boyd  shows 
to  what  excess*  *  they  may  be  driven  by 
avarice  and  ill  usage  j  hut  if  in  this 
instance  they  gratified  their  revenge, 
which  they  boast  to  he  inherent  in 
their  nature  anu  hereditary  among  all 
their  tribes,  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  great  outrages  have  been 
since  committed  on  them  by  the  mas¬ 
ters  and  crews  of  ships,  which  have 
passed  without  retaliation.  This  for¬ 
bearance  may  be  attributed  to  their 
being  now  convinced  of  the  bad  policy 
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and  danger  of  insulting  a  people  who, 
from  the  number  of  ships  which  they 
send  to  their  coast,  inspire  them  with 
an  idea  of  greatly  superior  power  :  and 
good  care  has  been  taken  to  impress 
them  with  a  notion,  that  though  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  crew  of  the  Boyd  went  unre- 
venged,  yet  another  aggression  made  on 
the  white  people  will  be  followed  with 
summary  punishment. 

In  1819  a  missionary  establishment 
was  formed  in  New  Zealand.  The 
missionaries  possess  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  plains  of  Kiddy- 
kiddv,  which  they  purchased  of  a  chief 
named  Shungie,  for  forty  axes.  A  deed 
was  executed  by  the  parties,  and  when 
the  missionaries  had  signed  it,  Shungie 
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and  some  of  his  principal  chiefs  drew 
upon  the  paper  the  amoco ,  or  pattern 
according  to  which  their  faces  were 
tattowed. 

In  1H20,  when  Captain  Cruise  saw 
the  settlement,  it  had  been  formed  bat 
six  months,  and  the  missionaries  were 
dwelling  iu  temporary  wooden  houses. 
Their  improvements  were  then  incon¬ 
siderable,  but  every  preparation  was 
making  for  an  extension  of  them.  They 
had  imported  cows  and  sheep  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Dromedary,  excellent 
bread  had  been  made  of  wheat  grown 
on  their  land. 
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RADACK  ISLANDS. 

This  archipelago  comprises  ten  dis¬ 
tinct  groupes  lying  between  the  7th  and 
12th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the 
1 88th  and  191st  degree  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  Most  of  these  groupes 
contain  numerous  islands,  many  of 
them  uninhabited,  disposed  in  an  ellip¬ 
tical  form ,  and  connected  by  coral  reefs 
with  narrow  inlets  into  the  basin  in  the 
centre. 

The  Radack  Islands  were  discovered 
in  January  1817  by  Lieutenant  Kotze¬ 
bue,  who  explored  six  of  the  groupes, 
to  four  of  which  he  gave  the  names  of 
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Romanzoff,  SaltikofF,  Kutusoff  and 
Tchichagoff  Islands. 

The  inhabitants  of  Radack  are  neither 
of  large  stature  nor  remarkable  for 
bodily  strength  :  but  though  slender 
they  are  well  shaped  and  healthy  and 
appear  to  attain  a  very  old  age,  accom¬ 
panied  with  cheerfulness  and  activity. 
They  are  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
people  of  O  why  bee,  but  their  skin  is 
clearer  and  not  disfigured  either  by  the 
effects  of  kava  or  of  any  cutaneous 
disease.  People  of  both  sexes  wear 
their  long  beautiful  black  hair  neatly  and 
elegantly  tied  up  behind,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
of  a  woman  of  the  SaltikofF  groupe; 
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that  of  the  children  hangs  down  uncon- 
iined.  Their  teeth  are  generally  spoiled 
by  the  nature  of  their  food,  from 
chewing'  the  woody  fibrous  fruit  of  the 
pandanus ,  and  sometimes  those  in  front 
are  broken  off.  This  defect  is  less 
frequent  among  the  chiefs,  for  whom 
the  juice  is  generally  pressed  out  of  the 
fruit. 

Both  men  and  women  have  the  lobes 
of  the  ears  perforated  and  the  aperture 
extended  by  the  insertion  of  a  rolled 
pandanus  leaf.  The  roll  worn  by  men 
is  three  Laches  in  diameter  ;  that  of  the 
women  about  half  the  size  ;  sometimes 
it  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  plate  of 
tortoise-shell.  Some  of  the  older  peo- 
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pic  Lave  the  upper  edge  of  the  car 
also  pierced,  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  flowers  into  it. 

Both  sexes  are  elegantly  tat  to  wed, 
each  uniformly,  hut  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  from  the  other.  The  pattern  im¬ 
printed  on  the  men,  a*  shown  in  the 
engraving  of  a  man  of  Radaok,  consists 
of  a  triangle  on  the  shoulder  and  breast 
comprising  several  variously  combined 
stripes,  and  pointed  to  the  navel ;  the 
back  aud  belly  are  covered  by  other 
well  arranged  horizontal  stripes.  The 
women  have  only  the  arms  and  the 
shoulders  tattovved.  Besides  these  re¬ 
gular  designs,  which  are  not  executed 
till  they  are  grown-up,  and  which  are 
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wanting  in  very  few,  they  have  all, 
when  children,  figures  or  stripes  tattowed 
over  their  hips  and  anus  and  sometimes 
but  rarely  on  the  face. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
girdle  with  bast  strips  hanging  from  it ; 
to  this  is  often  added  a  smaller  square 
mat  as  an  apron.  Besides  the  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  shells  with  which  both 
sexes  adorn  themselves  the  men  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  necklace  of  strung  dol¬ 
phins’  teeth,  with  plates  of  the  bones  of 
the  same  fish  or  of  the  turtle  suspended 
in  front.  Thin  circular  shells,  or  pieces 
of  cocoa-nut  shells,  are  likewise  used 
for  this  ornament.  Among  their  per¬ 
sonal  decorations  were  also  found  the 
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tail  feathers  of  the  tropic  bird  and 
bracelets  formed  of  the  well-polished 
shell  of  a  species  of  univalve. 

The  women  wear  two  mats  similar  to 
those  of  the  men  but  longer,  fastened 
with  a  cord  over  the  hips  as  roprenented 
in  the  annexed  plate  and  in  that  oppo¬ 
site  to  page  206  :  the  girls  begin  at  an 
early  age  to  put  on  a  small  apron,  but 
boys  go  quite  naked  till  they  arrive  at 
manhood. 

The  eerees  or  chiefs  are  frequently 
distinguished  by  their  large  stature, 
but  never  by  immoderate  corpulence. 
They  are  in  general  tattowed  on  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  in  the  com¬ 
mon  people  are  free  from  punctures, 
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such  as  the  sides,  hips,  neck  and  arms. 
One  of  these  chiefs  named  Rarick, 
residing  on  the  island  of  Otdea,  is 
described  by  Kotzebue  as  being  at  the 
period  of  his  visit,  a  tall  well-inade 
man  of  about  thirty.  His  black  hair, 
which  was  elegantly  bound  together 
on  his  head,  was  decorated  with  a 
wreath  of  white  flowers  in  the  form 
of  a  crown.  In  liis  ear-holes,  which 
were  remarkably  large,  were  rolls  of 
tortoise-shell  adorned  with  flowers, 
and  round  his  neck  hung  various  gav 
ornaments.  His  face  animated  by  a 
pair  of  most  expressive  eyes,  was 
shaded  by  whiskers  ;  and  he  was  much 
more  tattowed  than  his  companions. 
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which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
man  in  armour.  The  portrait  of  this 
chief  is  exhibited  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  houses  of  the  people  of  Radack 
consist  only  of  a  roof  supported  by 
four  posts  at  the  corners.  The  ground- 
floor,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  but  just 
high  enough  to  admit  a  person  sitting: 
here  they  sleep,  and  several  open  huts 
contiguous  to  the  main  building  serve 
for  separate  sleeping-apartments.  A 
kind  of  loft  over  the  ground-floor  con¬ 
tains  all  tbeir  little  property.  The 
roof  is  composed  of  leaves  of  th* 
cocoa-nut  tree  and  pandanus :  the  floor 
is  strewed  with  very  small  fragments 
of  coral  and  shells,  upon  which  a  coarse 
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mat  is  laid  for  a  bed,  and  a  block  of 

wood  serves  for  a  pillow. 

The  most  useful  plant  of  this  island- 
chain  is  the  common  pandanus  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  not  only  chew  it  to  obtain  a 
spicy  juice  which  it  contains,  but  bake 
it  in  pits,  after  which  it  is  called  mo- 
gany  and  is  kept  as  provision  for  long 
voyages.  With  the  leaves  the  women 
make  all  sorts  of  mats,  as  well  the 
finer  sort  of  a  square  form,  with  ele¬ 
gant  borders,  which  they  wear  for 
aprons,  as  the  thicker  kind  for  sleep¬ 
ing  on,  and  those  which  are  used  for 
**ils  to  their  canoes. 
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The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  not  only  va¬ 
luable  for  its  fruit,  which  affords  drink 
and  food,  vessels  and  oil  for  domestic 
U9e,  hut  principally  as  furnishing  the 
fibrous  bast  of  which  the  ropes  and 
cordage  for  their  canoes  is  made. 
This  is  the  occupation  of  the  men, 
and  even  the  greatest  chiefs  may  be 
seen  engaged  in  it.  The  shells  of 
cocoa-nuts  are  the  only  vessels  for 
holding  water  possessed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  :  for  the  convenience  of  removal, 
they  are  kept  strung  together  with  the 
eye  upward,  in  long  baskets  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  is  not  very 
common  in  these  islands.  ft  is  valu¬ 
able  for  its  wood  as  well  as  its 
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fruit,  the  former  being  employed  for 
the  keel  of  their  canoes,  the  other 
parts  of  which  are  made  of  drift  wood. 
The  planks  are  sewed  together  with 
cord  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  the  joints  caulked  with  pan- 
danus  leaves, 

The  utahat  is  a  creeping  plant,  from 
the  brown  bast  of  which  the  aprons  of 
the  men  are  chiefly  made.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  loose  strips  sewed  to  a  girdle 
of  matting.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
ornamental  borders  on  the  finer  mats. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  on  the 
Radack  islands  are  rats,  and  they  are 
so  numerous  as  to  be  extremely  trou¬ 
blesome.  From  the  poverty  of  these 
islands  in  edible  productions,  it  is  no 
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wonder  that  these  animals  shoukl  some¬ 
times  be  used  for  food:  but  it  seems  ra¬ 
ther  extraordinary,  that  though  they 
contain  fowls  in  a  wild  state,  these  are 
not  applied  to  the  same  purpose  except¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  groups.  In  the  others 
they  are  caught  singly  and  tamed  for 
pleasure  without  being  turned  to  any 
account. 

All  these  islanders  are  very  fond  of 
sweet  things ;  and  Kotzebue  conjec¬ 
tures  that  it  is  owing  to  the  sweetness 
of  the  fruit  of  the  pandctnvs,  on  which 
they  chiefly  subsist,  that  they  generally 
lose  their  teeth  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  same  navigator  informs  us,  that 
they  reduce  to  powder  the  rotten  wood 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  they  boil 
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in  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
pap  ;  this  is  then  made  into  small  cakes 
which  are  baked  on  leaves,  and  are 
quite  tasteless.  The  use  of  salt  is  un¬ 
known. 

Their  mode  of  kindling  fire  is  by  rub¬ 
bing  a  sharp  pointed  piece  of  hard  wood 
on  a  piece  of  soft  wood  till  a  sort  of 
groove  is  made  in  the  latter.  The 
powder  produced  by  the  friction  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  tinder  ;  the  degree  of 
heat  communicated  by  the  rubbing  is 
such,  that  when  blown  upon,  it  takes 
fire  and  lights  the  dry  grass  which  is  at 
the  same  time  held  over  it. 

The  people  of  Radack  adore  an  in¬ 
visible  god  and  offer  to  him  a  simple 
tribute  of  fruit  without  temples  or 
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priests.  When  war  or  any  important 
affair  is  undertaken,  solemn  offerings 
are  made,  always  in  the  open  air.  One 
of  the  assembly,  not  the  chief,  conse¬ 
crates  them  to  the  god  by  holding  them 
up  and  invocation.  A  father  pays  the 
same  pious  tribute  with  his  family 
when  he  is  going  out  to  ftsh,  or  on  any 
other  important  occasion.  On  several 
of  the  islands  are  consecrated  cocoa- 
palms,  into  the  crown  of  which  the  god 
is  supposed  to  descend.  Such  a  tree  is 
marked  by  four  poles  placed  about  the 
foot  of  it  in  a  quadrangular  form  ;  but 
there  appears  not  to  be  any  prohibition 
to  enter  the  enclosed  space,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  is  freely  eaten. 

The  operation  of  tattowing  is  asso- 
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dated  in  Radack  with  religious  ideas, 
and  cannot  be  undertaken  without  cer¬ 
tain  tokens  from  the  gods.  Persons 
wishing  to  be  tattowed  pass  the  night 
at  the  house  of  a  chief  who  is  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  :  in  the  morning  the 
latter  invokes  the  god,  who  is  said  to 
signify  his  consent  in  an  audible  tone 
or  whistle.  Without  this  token  the 
operation  is  not  performed;  and  hence 
it  is  that  some  persons  are  never  tat¬ 
towed.  Were  this  rule  to  be  trans¬ 
gressed,  the  sea,  they  say,  would  not 
fail  to  inundate  and  destroy  the  island. 
Against  this  danger,  however,  certain 
forms  of  conjuration  are  deemed  effica¬ 
cious. 

The  natives  always  refused  on  va- 
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rious  pretences  to  confer  this  ornament 
on  their  Russian  visitors ;  representing 
the  seriouB  consequences,  such  as  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  limbs  and  severe  illness,  with 
which  it  would  be  attended.  At  length 
a  chief  of  the  groupe  of  Aoor  appointed 
one  of  the  strangers  to  pass  the  night 
at  his  house,  that  he  might  tattow  him 
on  the  following  morning ;  but  when 
morning  came,  he  repeatedly  evaded 
the  importunity  of  his  guest. 

Though  no  particular  marks  of  re¬ 
spect  are  shown  to  the  chiefs,  they  ex¬ 
ercise  an  arbitrary  right  over  all  pro¬ 
perty.  There  appear  to  be  several 
gradations  among  them,  for  the  Rus¬ 
sians  saw  chiefs  to  whom  they  made 
presents  conceal  their  gifts  from  others 
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who  were  more  powerful.  Rarick  was 
the  most  important  person  in  Otdia  : 
his  father,  perhaps  the  real  chief  of  the 
group,  lived  at  Aoor.  Rarick  and  his 
son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  alone 
wore  several  strips  of  pnndanus  leaves, 
in  which  knots  were  made,  round  the 
neck  :  and  this  appears  to  he  a  peculiar 
privilege.  Similar  strips  were  ob¬ 
served  hanging  in  the  habitations  of 
chiefs,  and  these,  with  dried  heads  of 
fish,  unripe  cocoa-nuts,  and  stones, 
have  the  appearance  of  consecrated  ob¬ 
jects. 

The  succession  is  not  from  father  to 
son,  but  from  the  elder  to  the  younger 
brother,  and,  after  the  decease  of  all,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eldest  brother  iu- 
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herits  the  dignity,  from  which  females 
arc  excluded .  When  a  chief  approaches 
an  island  a  signal  is  given  by  a  man 
stationed  in  the  fore-part  of  his  canoe, 
who  raises  his  right  arm  and  calls  ;  on 
which  his  wants  are  immediately  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  best  that  can  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

The  chiefs  are  remarkable  for  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  their  gait,  and 
some  of  them  for  their  extraordinary 
stature.  Labeleoa,  chief  of  the  islands 
of  Kawen,  whose  portrait  is  given  in 
the  annexed  plate,  is  said  by  Kotzebue 
to  have  been  about  seven  feet  high. 
When  the  princes  summon  their 
people  together  for  war,  the  chief  of 
each  grotipe  joins  the  squadron  with 
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his  boats.  With  their  combined  force 
they  undertake  to  surprize  a  hostile 
groupe,  and  land  upon  it,  never  fighting 
hut  on  shore.  The  women  take  part 
not  only  in  the  defence  of  tlicir  own 
island  against  an  enemy  but  also  in  ag¬ 
gressions  and  attacks.  The  men  stand 
foremost  in  the  battle.  Their  weapons 
for  distant  combat  are  the  sling,  in  the 
use  of  which  they  are  not  very  skilful, 
and  a  staff  pointed  at  both  ends,  which, 
being  thrown  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
turn  round  like  the  diameter  of  a  wheel 
in  motion,  penetrates  with  the  end  on 
which  it  falls.  For  closer  combat  they 
use  a  dart  five  feet  long,  double-pointed 
and  furnished  with  sharks*  teeth,  or 
barbs,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
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last  engraving.  On  one  island  only  the 
Russians  saw  a  short  crooked  wooden 
sword,  both  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  sharks’  teeth.  The  women  un¬ 
armed  take  their  places  behind  the 
men :  some  of  them  beat  a  kind  of 
drum,  at  first  slowly  while  the  comba¬ 
tants  are  at  a  distance  exchanging  dart 
for  dart,  and  afterwards  in  very  quick 
time,  when  they  are  closely  engaged ; 
others  throw  with  the  hand  stones 
brought  in  baskets  for  the  purpose. 
They  assist  their  lovers  or  relatives  in 
the  contest,  and  throw  themselves  as 
deliverers  and  peace-makers  between 
them  aud  the  vanquished  enemy.  No 
quarter  is  given  to  menj  but  female 
captives  are  well  treated*  A  man 
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assumes  the  name  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  has  slain  in  battle.  Conquered 
islands  are  stripped  of  all  their  fruit, 
but  the  trees  are  spared. 

Marriages  depend  on  the  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties  and  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  same  manner.  The  female  ex¬ 
pects  presents  from  the  man  who  seeks 
her  for  a  wife,  and  in  that  state  freely 
and  voluntarily  submits  to  his  autho¬ 
rity.  A  man  may  have  several  wives. 
In  time  of  peace  no  laborious  occupa¬ 
tions  are  imposed  on  the  women,  who 
are  engaged  only  in  domestic  duties. 
When  any  subject  is  discussed,  the  men 
speak  first:  the  women  when  called 
upon,  take  a  share  in  their  conversation, 
and  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Thecus- 
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tomary  salute  in  the  South  Sea  islands 
by  touching  noses  is  practised  at  Ra- 
dack  only  between  man  and  wife,  and 
never  but  in  private. 

The  custom  of  exchanging  names  in 
token  of  friendship  prevails  in  these  is¬ 
lands.  Thus  Murick  gave  his  name  to 
the  Russian  commander,  and  assumed 
that  of  the  latter,  which  he  pronounced 
Tot  taboo.  His  companions  at  the  same 
time  exchanged  names  with  the  scienti¬ 
fic  gentlemen,  and  from  that  time  the 
intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and 
natives  became  more  familiar  and  con¬ 
fidential.  The  former  daily  strolled 
through  the  islands  unarmed,  slept  with 
their  treasures,  knives  and  iron,  under 
the  roofs  of  the  natives,  went  on  long 
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excursions  in  their  boats  and  placed  the 
same  confidence  in  them  as  they  would 
have  done  in  a  civilized  people.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  strangers  appeared  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  came  hospitably  to  meet  them, 
with  presents  of  such  fruit  as  their  is¬ 
lands  afforded.  The  women  conducted 
themselves  with  modesty  and  reserve,  re¬ 
tiring  whenever  they  first  saw  the  stran¬ 
gers  and  appearing  only  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  men.  None  of  them  ven¬ 
tured  on  hoard  the  Russian  ship.  In 
return  for  rings  and  glass  beads,  on 
which  they  seemed  to  set  a  less  value 
than  on  the  fragrant  splinters  of  the 
cedar  of  black-lead  pencils,  they  grace¬ 
fully  presented  their  visitors  with  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  shells  or  other 
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personal  ornaments  winch  they  then 
wore. 

The  bond  of  exclusive  friendship  be¬ 
tween  two  men,  which  is  found  in  all 
the  islands  of  Kadack,  obliges  the  one 
to  give  Ilia  wife  to  the  other,  but  does 
not  bind  him  to  revenge  his  wrongs 
with  blood. 

The  horrible  practice  of  infanticide  so 
general  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Asia, 
extends  to  these  islands.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  no  mother 
is  allowed  to  bring  up  more  than  three 
children ;  all  beyond  that  number  she 
is  obliged  herself  to  bury  alive.  The 
families  of  the  chiefs  alone  are  exempted 
from  this  inhuman  custom.  Children 
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in  general  are  suckled  a  long  time,  some 
of  them  after  they  can  walk  and  talk. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  completely 
covered  with  cords  wound  about  them 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Those  of  chiefs 
are  buried  under  palm-trees,  where  a 
square  space,  surrounded  with  large 
stones,  marks  the  spot.  The  corpses 
of  common  persons  are  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Enemies  who  have  fallen  in  battle 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank.  A  pole  fixed  iri  the 
ground  with  annular  incisions  marks 
the  grave  of  a  child  which  has  not  been 
allowed  to  live. 

The  only  resemblance  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  could  trace  to  the  taboo  of  the 
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other  islands  of  this  ocean  consists  in 
the  apparent  restriction,  which  prevents 
the  people  from  entering  the  area  of  the 
burial-place  of  a  chief.  On  one  occasion 
also  a  cocoa-nut  tree  was  seen  with  a 
stone  tied  to  one  of  its  branches,  and 
when  Kotzebue  inquired  why  this  was 
done,  he  received  for  answer  tabooee — 
and  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
fruit  was  not  allowed  to  be  eaten/ 

This  officer  neglected  nothing  that  he 
could  do  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Ra- 
dack  islands.  On  his  first  visit  he  put 
the  inhabitants  of  Otdea  in  possession 
of  hogs,  goats  and  tame  fowls  *.  yams 
were  planted  and  melons  and  water-me- 
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Ions  spuing  up  and  throve  well.  On 
his  return  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
months,  the  garden  which  he  had  laid 
out  was  found  waste  and  desolate,  partly 
owing  to  the  rats,  and  partly  to  the 
ravages  of  a  superior  chief  who  had 
landed  there.  The  hogs  had  died  of 
thirst,  and  the  goats  and  yams  been 
removed  to  another  island. 

The  proper  object  of  the  second  visit 
of  the  Russians  was  to  do  good  for  their 
new  friends.  They  brought  them  goats, 
hogs,  dogs,  cats  and  tame  fowls ;  the 
taro-root,  the  melon,  water-melon  and 
gourds  of  different  kinds  ;  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  the  vine,  the  pine-apple,  the  apple- 
tree  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  tea- 
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root,  the  lemon  tree,  the  tootooee ,  the 
nuts  of  which  are  used  for  candles  and 
yield  oil  and  dying-  stuff,  and  seeds  of 
many  other  useful  plants.  These  were 
carefully  committed  to  the  ground,  and 
a  native  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  named 
Kadoo,  whom  the  Russians  had  found 
in  Radack,  and  who  had  conceived  so 
strong  an  attachment  for  them  that  at 
his  request  he  was  taken  on  board  and 
sailed  with  them  to  the  north  end  to  the 
Sandwich  islands,  resolved  to  stay  at 
Otdea  to  look  after  the  new  plantations. 
Every  humane  mind  must  cordially  joiu 
in  the  benevolent  wish  of  the  Russian 
commander  that,  when  the  Radack  Is¬ 
lands  shall  produce  a  superabundance  of 
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taro,  yams  and  potatoes,  the  cruel  prac¬ 
tice  of  infanticide  may  cease  ;  and  that 
wars  may  be  less  frequent  among  them, 
as  they  are  at  present  occasioned  chiefly 
by  want  of  provisions. 
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THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Carolines,  thus  named  by  the 
Spaa  lards,  are  an  archipelago  consist¬ 
ing  ot  a  great  number  of  scattered  is¬ 
lands,  mostly  of  small  extent,  spread 
over  an  immense  tract  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  westward  of  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands.  Hogoioo,  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Carolines,  and  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  chain,  is  about 
ninety  miles  long  and  forty  broad  :  and 
next  in  point  of  magnitude,  though  not 
above  a  third  of  that  size,  is  Eap,  which 
lies  at  the  western  extremity  The 
Pelew  Islands  may  be  considered,  not 
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only  from  situation,  but  alao  in  regard 
to  the  persons,  manners  and  customs  of 
their  inhabitants,  as  belonging  to  this 
archipelago. 

The  natives  of  the  Caroline  islands 
are  in  general  shorter  than  those  of 
Radack  ;  they  are  mostly  well -shaped 
and  have  regular  features.  The  an¬ 
nexed  engraving  represents  a  tamon  or 
chief.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  this 
class  are  tattowed  in  a  very  elegant 
manner,  but  not  more  than  the  common 
people :  the  head,  hands  and  feet  are 
exempted  from  the  operation,  which  is 
every  where  arbitrary  and  has  no  refe¬ 
rence  to  religious  faith.  The  women 
are  tattowed  only  on  the  legs  and  arms. 

All  the  natives  of  the  Carolines  have 
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their  ears  pierced,  and  they  enlarge  the 
hole  with  a  fish  bone  ;  but  as  they  wear 
from  their  earliest  infancy  considerable 
weights  suspended  from  them,  the  lobe 
in  some  is  drawn  down  to  the  shoulder. 
Any  little  presents  that  are  made  them, 
such  as  nails,  small  knives,  or  fish¬ 
hooks,  which  are  of  great  value  in  their 
estimation,  they  put  into  the  holes  of 
their  ears,  tying  them  with  a  knot  or 
two  to  keep  them  fast.  Their  teeth 
are  in  general  black,  from  the  practice 
of  chewing  betel  and  tobacco.  They 
have  all  very  black  hair  which,  being 
constantly  rubbed  with  lemon -juice,  ac¬ 
quires  extraordinary  lustre. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  people  con¬ 
sists  of  little  more  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
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bound  round  the  middle,  alter  the 
fashion  of  the  maro  of  Owhyhee  and 
Otaheite  :  the  rest  of  the  body  is  naked- 
Some  of  them,  when  it  is  cold,  throw 
over  their  shoulders  a  mat  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  ;  and  others 
cover  themselves  with  a  kind  of  cloak 
which  descends  to  the  knees.  At  the 
Pelew  Islands  alone  the  men  go  entirely 
naked.  There  too  the  inhabitants  have 
no  ear  ornaments  ;  but  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose  is  perforated  and  sweet-scented 
dowers  are  introduced  into  it. 

The  features  of  the  women  are  regu¬ 
lar,  the  nose  rather  inclining  to  be  flat, 
the  lips  somewhat  too  thick,  but  the 
mouth  small,  and  their  smile  extremely 
pleasing.  The  opposite  plate  repre- 
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sents  the  wife  of  the  chief  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  last  engraving,  from  a 
drawing  made  in  the  Ladrone  Islands, 
by  M.  Arago,  who  describes  her  as 
being  of  a  yellow  complexion,  but 
having  very  interesting  features  and 
teeth  beautifully  white.  The  hair  of 
the  women  is  bound  up  with  great  taste 
and  brought  very  gracefully  over  the 
forehead  :  some  of  them  wear  it  long 
and  floating  over  the  shoulders,  and 
they  seem  to  display  a  great  deal  of 
coquetry  in  playing  with  it  and  exposing 
it  to  the  wind.  Their  dress  consists 
of  a  piece  of  mat,  or  the  dyed  fibrous 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  nine  or  ten 
inches  deep,  fastened  round  the  waist. 
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Sonic  of  these  aprons  are  very  neatly 
made  and  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
beads. 

The  houses  of  these  islanders  are 
large  and  closed,  and  the  door  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  admit  a  person  without 
stooping.  Those  of  Pelew  are  raised 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground  :  this 
space  is  filled  with  solid  stone  and  over¬ 
laid  with  thick  planks  as  a  floor.  The 
walls  are  composed  of  bamboos  and 
palm-leaves  so  closely  interwoven  that 
neither  wet  nor  cold  can  penetrate ; 
and  the  roof  is  pointed.  The  windows, 
descending  to  the  floor,  serve  also  the 
purpose  of  doors  and  have  a  sort  of 
shutters  which  are  occasionally  used. 
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The  house  forms  but  one  room,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  fire-place  sunk 
lower  than  the  floor. 

In  all  the  Carol] ue  Islands  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  invisible  deities  only  is  be¬ 
lieved.  No  figures  are  made  of  these 
gods,  neither  do  the  natives  adore  the 
works  of  human  hands  or  material  ob¬ 
jects.  At  Ulea,  Lamureek  and  the 
more  easterly  islands,  there  are  neither 
temples,  priests,  nor  sacred  offerings; 
but  some  of  the  others  have  temples 
and  a  religious  worship.  At  Eap  and 
some  neighbouring  groupes  the  sexes 
have  different  temples,  and  different 
times  for  making  offerings.  At  those 
of  the  men  the  chief  officiates  as  priest 
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and  consecrate*  to  the  god  a  fruit  of 
each  kind  by  holding  it  up  and  by  invo¬ 
cation.  These  offerings  are  not  eaten 
but  deposited  in  the  temples.  No  man 
is  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  offering 
of  the  women.  According  to  the  in¬ 
formation  given  by  Kadoo  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  the  people  prepare  for  these  so¬ 
lemnities  by  remaining  assembled  in 
the  temple  for  a  month,  where  food  is 
supplied  to  them  from  without.  At 
other  times  no  person  excepting  the 
chief,  is  allowed  access  to  the  temple. 

At  Feis  there  are  no  temples,  but  the 
god  of  that  island  descends  occasionally 
and  is  invisibly  present  in  the  woods. 
At  such  times  when  the  people  must 
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not  speak  loud  or  tread  hard,  the  na¬ 
tives  repair  to  the  woods  stained  with 
turmeric  and  adorned  as  fora  festival. 

Some  of  these  people  have  a  peculiar 
method  of  enquiring  into  a  person’s 
future  destiny.  They  tear  two  strips 
from  the  rib  of  a  cocoa-leaf,  and  hastily 
make  knots  on  every  strip  repeating  the 
question  they  have  to  put.  The  first 
strip  is  placed  between  the  little  and 
the  next  finger,  with  four  knots  in  the 
inside  of  the  hand,  and  the  other  with  a 
decreasing  number  of  knots  between 
the  middle  and  the  fore-finger,  and  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb.  According  as 
the  number  of  knots  hanging  over  the 
back  of  the  hand  coincides  with  or  dif- 
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fers  from  the  number  of  fingers,  the 

indication  is  lucky  or  unlucky. 

The  people  of  Eap  are  famed  for 
their  skill  in  conjuration.  They  can 
lay  the  tempest  and  in  a  calm  call  up 
wind  from  a  favourable  quarter.  By 
throwing  a  kind  of  herb  into  the  sea 
with  certain  incantations  they  can  raise 
the  most  furious  storms.  To  them  is 
ascribed  the  destruction  of  many  boats 
from  Feis  and  Mogemug,  and  even  the 
gradual  depopulation  of  those  islands. 
In  a  piece  of  fresh  water  in  Eap  there 
are  two  small  fish  about  a  span  long, 
but  extremely  old :  they  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  line,  with  their  heads  turned 
toward  each  other.  If  one  of  them  is 
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touched  with  a  switch  and  made  to 
move  forward,  and  the  two  fish  cross 
each  other,  the  island  is  shaken  to  its 
foundation  aud  the  earthquake  docs 
not  cease,  till  they  have  both  returned 
to  their  former  position.  Above  the 
water  in  Which  these  fteh  live,  a  house  is 
built  am!  taken  care  of  by  the  chiefs,  at 
whose  death  an  earthquake  sometimes 
occurs. 

A  chief  in  this  island  once  exhibited 
to  Kadoo  a  remarkable  specimen  of  his 
art.  He  made  a  round  flat  cake  of 
taro  dough,  at  night  when  the  moon 
was  full.  He  began  to  eat  this  cake 
with  certain  incantations.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  bit  it  away,  the  disk  of  the 
moon  decreased,  till  it  became  of  the 
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form  of  a  sickle.  He  then  changed  his 
process  and  his  conjurations,  and  began 
to  knead  the  remaining  soft  dough  of 
his  cake  into  a  full  circle :  at  the  same 
time  the  disk  of  the  luminary  gradually 
increased  in  like  manner,  and  at  last 
the  moon  shone  out  quite  full.  Kadoo 
declared  that  he  sat  the  whole  time  close 
to  the  conjuror,  and  wondered  how  the 
circle  of  each  could  thus  simultane¬ 
ously  decrease  and  increase  again. 
We  leave  abler  commentators  to  apply 
this  story  to  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
which  could  scarcely  be  predicted  at 
Eap,  where  writing  is  unknown. 

The  subordination  of  the  chiefs  to 
one  another  seems  to  be  regulated  by  a 
species  of  feudal  system.  Profound 
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respect  is  paid  to  them  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  who  bow  to  the 
ground  in  their  presence  and  approach 
them  crawling.  The  principal  chiefs 
have  great  authority  and  administer 
justice  on  the  principle  of  the  strictest 
retaliation  :  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth." 

The  succession,  as  at  Radack,  de¬ 
scends  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest 
brother  and  then  to  the  sons  of  the 
former. 

The  exchange  of  names  between 
friends  is  unknown  in  the  Carolines ; 
but  in  all  these  islands  inviolable  com¬ 
pacts  of  friendship  are  concluded  between 
two  men,  even  between  a  chief  and  a 
common  person,  which  bind  with  par- 
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titular  force.  To  this  kind  of  friend¬ 
ship  different  duties  and  privileges  arc 
attached  at  different  places.  At  Eap, 
one  friend  must  stand  security  in  every 
kind  of  engagement  for  the  other  ;  and 
should  one  be  injured  or  killed,  the 
other  is  bound  to  revenge  him.  To 
thbse  obligations  a  new  one  is  added  at 
Ulea,  where,  if  a  friend  claims  hospi¬ 
tality  of  his  sworn  friend,  the  latter  re¬ 
signs  his  wife  to  the  former  during  the 
time  of  his  visit. 

The  touching  of  noses  is  the  usual 
mode  of  salutation  with  the  people  of 
these  islands. 

Marriages  are  concluded  without  any 
ceremony.  The  man  merely  makes  a 
present,  consisting  of  fruit,  fish,  or 
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other  such  articles  to  the  father  of  the 
girl,  on  whose  rank  the  value  of  the 
gift  depends.  If  only  one  of  the  parties 
belong  to  the  class  of  chiefs,  the 
children  also  are  accounted  to  belong  to 
that  class.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  Mar¬ 
riages  are  dissolved  with  as  little  cere¬ 
mony  as  they  are  contracted  ;  the  hus¬ 
band  whenever  he  pleases  sending  back 
his  wife  to  her  own  family.  Infanti¬ 
cide  is  unknown. 

In  Ulea  and  the  more  eastern  islands, 
the  dead  are  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Radack.  In  others  the 
remains  of  all  persons  without  dis¬ 
tinction  are  consigned  to  the  earth. 

Singing  and  dancing  constitute  the 
chief  amusement  of  these  islanders : 
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but  their  songs  are  not  accompanied  by 
any  musical  instrument,  and  the  drum 
itself  is  unknown  in  the  Carolines. 
Arago  has  thus  described  some  of  their 
dances  which  he  witnessed  in  the  island 
of  Guam  : — Formed  at  first  into  two 
columns,  the  dancers  began  a  single- 
toned  and  very  harmonious  song,  which 
they  accompanied  with  most  graceful 
gestures  and  voluptuous  movements. 
A  more  lively  song  succeeded :  they 
took  each  other  by  the  hand,  ran  round 
iu  a  circle,  made  a  great  many  singular 
gambols,  and  finished  by  each  placing 
his  foot  on  the  thigh  of  his  neighbour. 

After  these  displays,  which  were  both 
original  and  diverting,  some  dances 
succeeded,  so  curious  that  the  pencil 
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alone  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
them.  Armed  with  long  sticks  held  in 
both  hands,  the  joyous  Corolinians 
ranged  themselves  in  two  lines.  At 
first  one  person,  raising  his  voice  to  fix 
attention,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
dance  ;  a  general  chorus  replied  to  this 
appeal.  The  nicks  were  struck  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  musical  cadence.  The  scene 
presently  became  more  animated  :  the 
dancers  ran  from  and  pursued  one  au- 
other,  dispersed  and  intermingled  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  confusion,  forming 
admirable  figures  and  delightful  sub¬ 
jects  for  a  painter.  First  in  groupes  of 
four  against  four,  then  of  eight  against 
eight,  they  attacked  each  other  with 
rapidity :  wherever  a  blow  threatened 
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to  fall,  the  stick  of  the  next  man  was 
ready  to  ward  it  oft’:  each  struck, 
guarded  and  returned  a  blow  at  the 
same  moment.  Such  was  the  rapidity 
of  their  action,  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  follow  them,  and  yet  there  was 
not  the  least  jostling  or  confusion.  The 
figures  were  changed  every  moment  : 
the  dancers  also  changed  their  adver¬ 
saries,  and  yet  perfect  harmony  con¬ 
stantly  prevailed  in  this  national  amuse* 
ment.  At  length  three  louder  cries, 
three  more  rapid  motions  and  three 
harder  blows  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 

It  appears  that  incessant  warfare 
prevails  in  these  islands  with  almost 
the  single  exception  of  Ulea,  which 
enjoys  uninterrupted  peace.  Kadoo. 
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whom  the  Russians  found  in  the  Ra- 
dack  Islands  and  who  passed  some 
months  on  board  their  ship,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ulea.  The  scars  of  wounds 
on  the  breast,  which  lie  had  received  in 
defence  of  R  ulaeW,  proved  that  he  was 
no  coward  he  to  vertheless  abhorred 
bloodshed.  S peaking  of  his  native  is¬ 
land,  he  would  frequently  exclaim  with 
exultation  :  “  There  they  know  nothing 
of  war  and  fighting !  there  man  does 
not  kill  in  an  ;  and  he  who  sees  war,  his 
hair  will  turn  white.” 

Eap,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  a  scene  of  warfare.  The  island 
is  divided  among  several  chiefs.  When 
one  of  them  conceives  himself  injured 
by  another,  he  sounds  the  Triton's 
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horn,  a  large  shell  which  he  always 
carries  in  his  hand,  assembles  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  sends  a  messenger  to  his  ad¬ 
versary  with  a  declaration  of  war.  Both 
parties  put  in  order  their  weapons, 
which  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
people  of  Radack.  The  warriors  co¬ 
lour  their  bodies  red,  black  and  white, 
stain  their  faces  with  the  yellow  juice 
of  the  curcuma ,  and  adorn  their  heads 
with  flowers.  They  pass  the  night  in 
singing  and  dancing.  At  sun-rise  they 
repair  to  the  place  fixed  for  the  fight 
and  are  there  met  by  their  adversaries. 
Here  they  begin  by  negociating ;  but 
when  satisfaction  is  refused  and  the 
quarrel  cannot  be  compromised,  they 
have  recourse  to  arms.  At  sun-set  the 
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signal  is  given  for  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  which  are  renewed  the  next 
morning.  The  utmost  efforts  are  made 
by  both  parties  to  secure  the  body  of 
an  adverse  chief,  and  the  war  continues 
till  one  has  fallen  on  each  side.  The 
body  is  cut  in  pie*  *  s  and  distributed 
among  his  enemies,  each  of  whom  im¬ 
mediately  devour*  his  share.  This  is 
an  indispensable  ceremony  :  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  performed,  peace  is  restored, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  intermarriages 
between  the  hostile  parties. 

These  people  are  entire  strangers  to 
the  art  of  writing  :  but  their  ingenuity 
in  expressing  what  they  wish  to  com¬ 
municate  is  evinced  by  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  a  Spanish  gen- 
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t lea) an  at  Rota,  in  the  Marian  Islands, 
who  had  commissioned  a  tamon  to  send 
him  some  shells,  and  promised  him 
some  pieces  of  iron  in  exchange.  The 
annexed  engraving  is  an  accurate  fa c- 
simtie  of  this  hieroglyphic  epistle, 
which  is  in  red  characters.  The  figure 
at  the  top  is  placed  there  as  the  bearer 
of  compliments  ;  the  marks  in  the  left 
hand  column  indicate  the  sorts  of  shells 
which  the  chief  sent  to  his  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  on  the  right  are  repre¬ 
sented  the  articles  which  he  desired  in 
return,  namely,  three  large  fish-hooks, 
four  small  ones,  two  pieces  of  iron  in 
the  shape  of  axes,  and  two  larger 
pieces.  The  letter  was  understood  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent ;  he 
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was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  chief 
soon  afterwards  sent  him  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  handsome  shells  as  a  token  of  his 
satisfaction. 

Don  Luis  de  Forres,  a  Spanish  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Guam,  who  visited  these 
islands,  extols  t he ir  inhabitants  as  kind, 
friendly  and  modest  .  affectionate,  ge¬ 
nerous  and  grateful.  They  possess  the 
memory  of  the  heart.  Any  thing  given 
by  a  friend,  a  useful  implement,  for 
instance,  receives  from  them,  a?  a  last¬ 
ing  memorial,  the  name  of  the  giver. 
Thus  Kadoo  assured  the  officers  of  the 
Rurick  that  he  would  give  their  names 
to  the  animals  and  plants  which  they 
introduced  into  the  Radack  islands,  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  everlasting  re 
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m  cm  b  ranee.  Future  navigators,  ob¬ 
serves  Kotzebue,  will  therefore  find 
instead  of  yams,  taro  and  potatoes,  tiina- 
ros,  tamissos,  and  tottaboos,  for  such 
was  their  pronunciation  of  the  names 
Scliischmareff,  Chamisso  and  Kotzebue. 

Kadoo,  whose  name  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention,  aud  whose  por¬ 
trait  is  annexed,  joined  the  Russians,  as 
we  have  related,  at  one  of  the  groupes 
of  the  Radack  Islands  called  Aoor,  and 
immediately  conceived  such  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  them  that  he  solicited  per¬ 
mission  to  remain  on  board.  He  in¬ 
formed  his  new  friends  that  being  sent 
on  a  mission  with  three  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  the  chief  of  his  native  island, 
Ulea,  to  another  of  the  Carolines,  they 
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had  been  driven  by  violent  winds  very 
far  out  to  sea,  and  could  not  regain 
Ulca.  After  they  had  been  thus  tossed 
about  “  for  eight  moons,”  they  fell 
in  with  the  isles  of  Aoor,  where  they 
experienced  a  very  amicable  reception, 
and  were  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  chief.  Here  Kadoo  and  his  com¬ 
rades  had  resided  four  years  :  he  had 
taken  two  wives,  and  though  he  seemed 
to  be  much  beloved  and  respected,  he 
could  not  withstand  the  desire  of  sail¬ 
ing  with  the  Russians,  because  he  had 
heard  in  his  own  country  many  extra¬ 
ordinary  things  concerning  large  ships 
like  theirs.  He  soon  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  European  dress  and  man¬ 
ners. 
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Round  his  neck  lie  wore  a  cord  on 
which  he  marked  the  time  by  knots, 
but  his  calculation  was  incorrect ;  and 
he  had  a  necklace  of  shells  which  he 
particularly  prized  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  come  into  his 
possession.  He  informed  the  Russians 
that  in  a  predatory  descent  made  by 
the  natives  of  Arno  on  the  island  of 
Acer,  he  had  assisted  to  repel  the  in¬ 
vaders.  During  the  combat  he  had 
vanquished  one  of  the  enemy  and  was 
preparing  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  sharp 
shell,  when  a  young  female,  in  deep 
distress,  ran  up  to  him,  threw  herself 
at  his  feet  and  implored  him  to  spare 
her  father.  Moved  by  her  tears,  Kadoo 
gave  him  his  life.  The  daughter,  trans- 
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ported  with  joy,  begged  the  conqueror 
to  accept  her  necklace  as  a  token  ot 
gratitude  \  and  Kadoo  took  it  with 
pleasure.  The  father  offered  him  the 
girl  to  wife,  and  iuvited  him  to  remove 
to  Arno,  where  ho  should  be  treated  as 
his  own  sou.  Though  Kadoo  was  much 
pleased  with  the  young  woman,  yet 
he  refused  the  offer,  because  he  would 
not  ally  himself  with  the  enemies  of 
his  adopted  country  but  he  promised 
to  vvear  the  necklace  for  her  sake  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Kadoo  accompanied  the  Russians  to 
Kamchatka,  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
always  professed  his  determination  not 
to  leave  them  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
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voyage.  Motives,  however,  which  be¬ 
speak  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  seem 
to  have  caused  him  suddenly  to  change 
his  resolution.  On  the  return  of  the 
Rurick  to  the  Radaek  Islands  after  an 
absence  of  several  months,  Kadoo  found 
that  his  wives,  &ot  expecting  to  see 
him  again,  had  formed  new  connexions, 
and  that  his  child  by  one  of  them,  una¬ 
ble  to  rest  night  or  day  on  his  account, 
ran  about  in  the  woods  calling  him  by 
his  name.  The  paternal  heart  of  Kadoo 
was  not  proof  against  this  appeal  to  his 
affection ;  he  quitted  the  new  friends 
to  whom  he  had  manifested  the  strong¬ 
est  attachment ;  and,  with  the  benevo¬ 
lent  view  of  contributing  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  Ra- 
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dack  islanders,  he  voluntarily  undertook 
the  charge  of  attending  the  animals  and 
cultivating  the  vegetable  productions, 
which  the  humanity  of  the  Russian 
commander  prompted  him  to  introduce 
among  them. 
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NEW  CALEDONIA. 

With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand, 
this  is  the  most  extensive  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  was  thus 
called  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  after 
many  fruitless  endeavours  to  learn  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  natives.  It 
extends  from  ID*,  to  22^.  degrees  south 
latitude,  and  from  163  to  167  degrees 
east  longitude ;  being  about  twelve 
degrees  distant  from  New  Holland.  Its 
length  is  computed  at  about  250  miles, 
but  its  breadth  in  any  part  does  not 
exceed  thirty. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia 
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are  very  stout,  tall,  and  in  general  well 
proportioned,  some  of  them  measuring 
six  feet  four  inches.  They  seem  to  be 
an  intermediate  race  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  those  of 
New  Holland  ;  their  language  being  in 
some  respects  a  mixture  of  that  of  the 
other  two.  They  have  thick  lips, 
flattish  noses  and  full  cheeks,  and  much 
of  the  general  look  of  the  negroes. 
Their  colour  is  a  dark  ches nut-brown. 
The  men  go  naked,  only  tying  a  string 
round  the  middle  and  another  round 
the  neck.  A  little  piece  of  brown  cloth 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  fig-tree,  some¬ 
times  tucked  up  to  the  belt  and  some¬ 
times  pendulous,  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  a  covering  $  nor  indeed  does 
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it  seem  intended  for  the  purpose.  This 
piece  of  cloth  is  sometimes  of  such 
length,  that  the  extremity  is  fastened 
to  the  siring  round  the  neck,  to  which 
they  likewise  hang  small  round  heads 
of  a  pale  green  stone.  They  possess 
coarse  garments  made  of  a  sort  of  mat¬ 
ting,  but  seem  never  to  wear  them 
unless  when  in  their  canoes  and  unem¬ 
ployed. 

These  people  besmear  the  face  with 
black  pigments,  which  gives  them  a 
darker  look  than  they  would  otherwise 
have,  and  some  have  broad  black  ob¬ 
lique  stripes  on  the  breast.  Their  hair 
is  in  general  black  and  very  much 
frizzled  so  as  at  first  sight  to  appear 
like  that  of  a  negro,  <nly  that  it  is 
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coarser,  stronger  and  rather  longer. 
Some  wear  it  long  and  tie  it  up  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  ;  others  suffer  only 
a  large  lock  to  grow  on  each  side, 
which  they  tie  up  in  clubs.  The  French 
navigators  observed  many  who  had 
fastened  to  their  own  hair  tresses  made 
of  the  leaves  of  plants  of  the  grass 
kind,  and  covered  with  the  hair  of  the 
vampyre-bat,  which  hung  down  their 
hacks.  Several  had  their  heads  bound 
round  with  a  small  net  with  large 
meshes. 

They  use  a  kind  of  comb,  made  of 
sticks  of  hard  wood,  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of 
knitting-needles ;  a  number  of  these, 
seldom  exceeding  twenty,  but  generally 
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fewer,  are  fastened  together  at  one  end, 
parallel  to  and  near  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
from  each  other ;  the  ends,  which  are 
a  little  pointed,  will  spread  out  or  open 
like  the  sticks  of  a  fan*  These  combs 
they  always  wear  in  the  hair  on  one 
side  of  the  head.  Some  wear  a  kind  of 
concave  cylindrical  black  cap,  which 
appears  to  he  a  great  ornament  among 
them  and  is  supposed  to  be  worn  only 
by  chiefs  and  warriors.  A  large  sheet 
of  strong  paper,  whenever  they  can 
obtain  one  from  European  visitors,  is 
commonly  applied  to  this  purpose. 
Their  beards,  which  are  of  the  same 
crisp  nature  as  their  hair,  are  mostly 
kept  short. 

The  women  are  generally  of  the  mid- 
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die  size,  rather  stout  and  clumsy. 
Most  of  them  are  of  a  dark  dies  nut 
and  some  of  a  mahogany  brown  colour. 
Their  dress  serves  to  disfigure  and  to 
give  them  a  thick  squat  shape.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  short  petticoat  composed  of 
filaments  of  the  plan  tain -tree,  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  fastened  to  a 
very  long  cord  which  goes  several 
times  round  their  waist.  The  fila¬ 
ments  therefore  lie  above  each  other  in 
several  layers,  to  the  thickness  of  six 
or  eight  inches,  all  round  the  body ; 
they  are  sometimes  dyed  black ;  but 
those  on  the  outside  only  are  of  that 
colour,  the  rest  being  a  dirty  gray. 
Most  of  the  females  have  for  ornament 

a  few  pearl  oyster  shells  fixed  on  the 
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right  side  of  this  garment.  Both  sexes 
have  the  ears  perforated.  In  some  the 
hole  is  so  large  that  the  lobes  nearly 
touch  the  shoulders,  while  others  are 
seen  with  the  lobes  hanging  in  shreds  ; 
having  probably  been  torn  in  battle  or 
in  their  excursions  in  the  forests. 
Ear-rings  of  tortoise-shell,  necklaces  or 
amulets  made  of  large  shells  or  stone, 
and  bracelets  made  of  large  shells  and 
worn  above  the  elbow,  are  common  to 
both  men  and  women.  The  necklaces 
are  composed  of  plaited  hair,  and  they 
commonly  suspend  from  them  by  a 
string  a  small  piece  of  bone  apparently 
human  which  is  rudely  carved. 

The  women  here  seem  to  be  in  a 
talc  of  complete  servility  to  the 
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stronger  sex.  They  are  the  only  per¬ 
sons  of  the  family  who  have  been  ob¬ 
served  to  employ  themselves  in  any 
kind  of  domestic  work,  or  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  digging  up  the  ground  for 
planting.  Such  as  have  children  carry 
them  in  a  kind  of  satchel  at  their  backs. 
Captain  < 'ook  informs  us,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  women  of  this  island  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme  licenti¬ 
ousness  of  manners  prevailing  among 
the  sex  in  almost  all  the  other  islands  of 
the  South  Sea. 

The  houses  or  huts  of  the  New  Cale¬ 
donians  are  circular  and  in  shape  some- 
what  like  a  bee-hive.  The  entrance  is 
by  a  square  aperture,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man  bent  double.  Ihe 
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sides  are  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
high,  but  the  roof  is  lofty  and  peaked  to 
a  poiut  at  the  top,  above  which  rises 
the  upper  end  of  a  pole,  set  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  hut,  which  is  generally 
ornamented  with  carving,  or  shells,  or 
both.  The  framing  is  of  small  spars 
and  reeds,  and  both  sides  and  roof  are 
closely  covered  with  thatch,  made  of 
coarse  long  grass.  Most  of  the  huts 
are  not  more  than  nine  feet  in  diameter 
and  as  much  in  height  in  the  centre 
but  some  of  them  have  two  floors  one 
above  another.  In  the  inside  of  the 
house  are  set  up  posts  to  which  cross - 
spars  are  fastened,  and  platforms  or 
shelves  made,  for  the  convenience  of 
laying  any  tiling  on.  The  floor  is 
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strewed  with  dried  grass,  and  here  and 
there  mats  are  spread  to  sleep  on. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  huts  are  per¬ 
fectly  sheltered  from  the  weather,  but 
the  mosquitoes  are  so  troublesome,  that 
before  they  retire  to.  rest  they  are 
obliged  to  light  fires  to  drive  them 
away,  and  there  is  no  vent  for  the 
smoke  excepting  the  door.  Some  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  a  fence  a  yard  and  a 
half  high,  made  of  the  ribs  of  the  leaf 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  placed  close  to¬ 
gether,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  hut.  A  narrow  avenue 
is  formed  in  the  same  manner  before 
the  door.  It  is  common  to  erect  two 
or  three  of  these  dwellings  near  each 
other,  under  a  cluster  of  lofty  fig-trees. 
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the  leaves  of  which  are  impervious  to 
the  sun. 

These  savages  have  no  great  variety 
of  household  utensils,  their  earthen 
jars,  in  which  they  bake  different  kinds 
of  roots,  being  the  only  article  worth 
notice.  Each  family  has  at  least  one 
of  these  jars.  The  fire  by  which  they 
cook  their  victuals  is  on  the  outside  of 
each  house  in  the  open  air.  Here  three 
or  five  pointed  6tohes  are  fixed  in  the 
ground  j  the  pointed  ends  being  about 
six  inches  above  the  surface.  Those 
of  three  stones  are  only  for  one  jar* 
and  those  of  five,  for  two  ;  which  are  not 
placed  on  their  bottoms,  but  inclined  on 
their  sides.  The  use  of  the  stones  is 
obviously  to  keep  the  jars  from  resting 
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on  the  fire,  in  order  that  it  may  burn 
the  better. 

The  New  Caledonians  are  utter 
strangers  to  the  goat,  hog,  dog  or  cat. 
They  ubsist  chiefly  on  roots,  which 
they  ro;int  in  their  earthen  jars,  fish, 
and  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  they  are 
almost  continually  chewing.  They 
chew  also  the  young  sprouts  of  a  species 
of  hibiscus.  Indeed  it  appears  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  can 
be  eaten  on  which  these  savages  do  not 
feed.  The  French  saw  children  re¬ 
galing  themselves  with  spiders,  of  a 
species  which  they  had  observed  in  their 
excursions  in  the  woods,  where  they 
spread  webs  of  such  strength  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  have  incommoded  them  in 
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their  progress.  Having  first  killed 
the  spiders,  the  young*  savages  covered 
them  up  in  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  they  set  over  a  brisk  fire.  They 
then  broiled  and  ate  them.  They  swal¬ 
lowed  at  least  a  hundred  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Europeans,  who  afterwards 
saw  several  other  inhabitants  eagerly 
seeking  the  same  kind  of  food. 

On  another  occasion  Labillardicre 
saw  one  man  eat  a  piece  of  steatite, 
which  was  very  soft,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  twice  as  large  as  a  mau’s 
fist.  He  afterwards  saw  a  number  of 
others  eat  of  the  same  earth,  which 
serves  to  allay  the  sensation  of  hunger, 
and  though  affording  no  nutritive  ali¬ 
ment,  is  very  useful  to  these  people, 
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win)  are  exposed  to  long  privations 
from  food,  because  they  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  barren. 

The  French  navigators  ascertained 
moreover  that  these  savages  are  cani- 
huls.  They  saw  them  at  different 
times  gnawing  the  flesh  from  bone3 
which  were  recognized  to  be  human ; 
and  on  one  occasion  were  invited  to 
partake  of  some  meat  just  broiled,  the 
skiu  of  which  yet  remained  and  which 
retained  its  form  and  colour  on  several 
parts.  They  showed  us,  says  Labil- 
lardiere,  that  they  had  just  cut  the 
piece  from  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and 
gave  us  to  understand  by  very  expres¬ 
sive  signs  that  after  piercing  with  their 
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darts  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged, 
they  had  dispatched  him  with  their 
clubs.  They  no  doubt  wished  to  make 
us  sensible  that  they  eat  their  enemies 
only,  and  indeed,  we  could  not  have 
found  so  many  inhabitants,  if  they  had 
had  any  other  inducement  than  hunger 
to  devour  each  other. 

They  bury  their  dead  in  the  ground. 
Near  some  of  their  dwellings  are  small 
hillocks  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high 
with  a  very  open  trellis  in  the  middle, 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  height.  These 
they  call  nbouet ,  and  gave  the  French  to 
understand  that  they  were  graves.  The 
grave  of  a  chief  who  had  been  slain  in 
battle  resembled  a  large  mole-hill,  and 
was  decorated  with  spears,  darts,  and 
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paddles,  stuck  upright  in  the  ground 
arouud  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  different  districts 
of  this  island  being  frequently  at  war 
with  each  other,  they  arc  well  provided 
with  offensive  weapons;  as  clubs, 
n,  dart*  and  slings  for  throwing 
stones.  Bow.  and  arrows  are  unknown 
among  them.  Their  clubs  are  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  long  and  variously 
formed,  some  like  a  scythe,  others  like 
a  pick -axe :  some  have  a  head  like  a 
hawk  and  others  round  heads — but  all 
are  neatly  made.  Many  of  the'u*  darts 
and  spears  are  not  less  neat  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  carvings.  The  slings  are 
as  simple  as  possible,  but  they  take 
some  pains  to  form  the  stones  which 
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they  use  into  a  proper  shape,  and  carry 
them  in  a  kind  of  pocket  attached  to 
the  coni  that  encircles  their  waist. 

Their  javelins  are  commonly  about 
fifteen  feet  long  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  method 
which  they  have  invented  for  accelerat¬ 
ing  their  velocity  is  ingenious.  They 
employ  for  this  purpose  u  very  elastic 
piece  of  cord  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  and  red  wool  taken  from  the 
vampyre-bat.  They  fix  one  of  its  ex¬ 
tremities  looped  to  the  end  of  the  fore¬ 
finger,  while  the  other,  terminating  in 
a  sort  of  button,  encircles  the  javelin, 
and  is  contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fly  oft  when  the  weapon  is  thrown. 

They  have  an  instrument,  called 
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nbouety  used  in  cutting  up  the  limbs  of 
their  enemies  who  fall  in  battle.  It  is 
formed  of  a  fine  piece  of  flat  serpent- 
stone,  sharp  on  the  edges,  cut  nearly  in 
an  oval  shape/ perfectly  polished  and 
about  nine  inches  long.  It  is  perforated 
with  two  boles,  through  each  of  which 
pass  two  very  pliable  sticks,  that  fix  it 
into  a  wooden  handle,  to  which  they  are 
confiocd  by  cords  of  bat’s  hair.  This 
instrument  is  supported  by  a  stand  made 
of  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  which  is  also  fas¬ 
tened  by  cords  of  the  same  kind,  but 
thicker.  One  of  the  savages  showed 
the  French  the  mode  of  using  this  tool, 
by  imitating  the  operation  on  one  of  the 
ship’s  company,  who  at  hk  desire  lay 
down  on  his  back.  The  savage  first 
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represented  a  combat,  in  which  he  in¬ 
dicated  by  signs  that  his  foe  fell  under 
the  strokes  of  his  javelin  and  club, 
which  he  brandished  with  great  violence. 
He  then  performed  a  sort  of  warlike 
dance,  holding  in  h:s  hand  the  instru" 
ment  of  murder  :  he  then  explained 
that  they  began  by  opening  the  belly 
with  the  nbouet,  throwing  away  the  in¬ 
testines,  after  tearing  them  out  with  an 
instrument  made  of  two  arm-bones  well 
polished  and  fixed  to  a  very  strong 
tape.  The  legs  and  arms  are  cut  off  at 
the  joints,  and,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts,  distributed  among  the  combatants 
to  carry  home  to  their  families.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  fero¬ 
cious  avidity  with  which  he  represented 
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the  manner  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim  is  devoured  by  them 
after  being  broiled  on  a  wood  fire.  The 
same  canibal  gave  the  Europeans  like¬ 
wise  to  understand,  that  the  flesh  of  the 
arms  and  legs  is  cut  into  pieces  about 
thr<  <  inches  thick,  and  that  thejmuscular 
parts  are  reckoned  very  delicious  mor¬ 
sels.  We  could  now  easily  gue3»,  adds 
Labillardiere,  why  they  felt  our  legs 
and  arms  with  their  fingers  in  a  longing 
maimer,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
slight  whistling  noise,  produced  by  shut¬ 
ting  the  teeth  and  applying  the  end  of 
the  tongue  to  them,  after  which,  open¬ 
ing  their  mouths  they  would  several 
times  smack  their  lips. 

The  only  musical  instrument  that  has 
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been  observed  here  is  a  kind  of  whistle, 
composed  of  a  small  polished  piece  of 
brown  wood,  about  two  inches  long, 
shaped  like  a  kind  of  bell,  though  ap¬ 
parently  solid,  with  a  cord  fixed  at  the 
small  end.  Two  holes  were  made  in  it 
near  the  base,  and  another  near  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  cord,  all  which  commu¬ 
nicated  with  each  other  :  by  blowing  in 
the  uppermost  a  shrill  sound  like  whis¬ 
tling  is  produced. 

The  canoe3  of  the  New  Caledonians, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  plate,  are  heavy,  clumsy  vessels, 
about  thirty  feet  long.  They  are  dou¬ 
ble,  being  made  of  two  large  trees  hol¬ 
lowed  out,  having  a  raised  gunwale 
about  two  inches  high  and  closed  at 
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each  end  with  a  kind  of  hulk-head  of 
the  same  height :  so  that  the  whole  is 
like  a  long  square  trough  about  three 
feet  shorter  than  the  body  of  the  canoe. 
Two  canoes  thus  fitted  are  secured  to 
'  arli  other,  about  three  feet  asunder, 
by  means  of  cross-spars,  which  project 
about  a  foot  over  each  side.  On  these 
spars  is  laid  a  deck  or  a  very  heavy  plat¬ 
form,  made  of  plank  and  small  round 
spars,  on  which  they  have  a  fire-hearth 
and  generally  a  fire  burning  ;  and  they 
carry  a  pot  or  jar  to  cook  their  victuals 
in.  The  space  between  the  two  canoes 
is  laid  with  plank,  and  the  rest  with 
spars.  Along  one  side  of  the  deck  and 
close  to  the  edge  is  fixed  a  row  of  knees 
pretty  near  to  each  other,  the  use  of 
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which  is  to  keep  the  musts,  yards,  and 
other  articles  from  rolling  overboard. 
The  deck  or  platform  is  about  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth. 

These  vessels  are  navigated  by  one  or 
two  latteen  sails,  extended  to  a  small 
latteen  yard,  the  cud  of  which  fixes  in 
a  notch  or  hole  in  the  deck.  The  foot 
of  the  sail  is  extended  to  a  small  boom. 
The  sail  is  composed  of  pieces  of  tuat- 
tiug :  the  ropes  are  made  of  the  course 
filaments  of  the  plantain-tree,  twisted 
into  cords  of  the  thickness  of  a  mao’s 
finger  ;  aud  three  or  four  more  such 
cords  marled  together,  serve  for  shrouds. 
They  sail  slowly  :  but  are  not  at  all 
calculated  for  rowing  or  paddling. 
Where  the  crew  cannot  make  sail,  their 
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method  of  proceeding  is  by  sculling ; 
and  for  this  purpose  there  are  holes  in 
the  hoarded  deck  or  platform.  Through 
these  they  put  their  sculls,  which  are  of 
such  length  that  when  the  blade  is  in 
the  water,  the  handle  is  four  or  live 
feet  above  the  deck.  The  man  who 
works  it  stands  behind,  and  with  both 
his  hands  scull*  the  vessel  forward.  Its 
progress  is  very  slow,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  these  canoes  are  but  ill  calculated 
for  fishing.  Their  general  method  of 
fishing  is,  to  lie  on  the  reefs  in  shoal 
water,  and  to  strike  the  fish  that  may 
come  in  their  way. 

The  French  were  astonished  at  the 
agility  with  which  one  of  these  savages 
ascended  a  tree  to  pluck  some  cocoa- 
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nuts  for  them.  Holding  with  his  hands 
the  body  of  the  tree,  which  was  one  of 
the  highest  of  its  kind,  he  ran  along  the 
whole  length  of  it  with  almost  as  much 
ease  and  celerity  as  if  he  had  been  walk¬ 
ing  on  a  horizontal  plain. 

The  Brit  ish  navigators  highly  extolled 
the  honesty  of  these  savages,  but  the 
intercourse  which  the  French  had  with 
them  proved  that  they  are  equally  ad¬ 
dicted  to  theft  with  the  other  islanders 
of  these  seas.  Among  the  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  mentioned  by  Labillardiere 
in  proof  of  this  disposition,  we  shall 
quote  one  as  an  instance  of  their  inge¬ 
nuity  as  well  as  knavery.  One  of  them, 
says  that  writer,  offered  to  sell  me  a 
little  bag,  which  held  stones  cut  in  an 
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oval  shape  for  slinging,  and  which  was 
fastened  to  his  waist.  He  untied  it  and 
held  it  out  as  if  ready  to  deliver  it  to 
me  with  one  hand,  while  he  received  the 
price  agreed  upon  with  the  other :  but 
at  the  very  instant,  another  savage,  who 
had  port  ted  himself  behind  me  gave  a 
loud  scream,  which  made  me  turn  my 
head  round  ;  and  the  rogue,  his  com¬ 
rade,  immediately  ran  away  with  his 
bag  and  my  things,  and  endeavoured  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  crowd 
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THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

This  is  a  groupe  of  about  twenty 
islands,  some  of  which  have  received 
names  from  the  different  European  na¬ 
vigators  by  whom  they  have  been 
visited,  while  others  retain  their  native 
appellations.  They  are  scattered  to  the 
north  of  New  Caledonia,  between  the 
14th  and  20th  degree  of  south  latitude 
and  the  166th  and  170th  of  east  longi¬ 
tude. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
we  know  as  yet  but  very  little.  So 
much  is  certain  that  they  are  a  totally 
distinct  race  both  in  form,  language 
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and  man  nerd  from  the  natives  of  the 
islands  lying  to  the  eastward  of  them* 
and  that  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
Papuas  of  New  Guinea  or  Austral  ne¬ 
groes. 

Mallicolio,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
\»  u  Hebrides,  is  about  twenty  leagues 
in  length.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  very 
dark -co loured  and  rather  diminutive 
race,  of  slender  make,  with  long  heads, 
flat  faces,  and  moukey  countenances. 
Their  hair  is  mostly  black,  short  and 
curly,  but  not  quite  so  soft  and  woolly 
as  that  of  a  negro.  Their  beards  are 
very  strong,  bushy,  and  mostly  black 
and  short.  The  men  go  quite  naked 
excepting  a  piece  of  cloth  or  leaf  used 
by  way  of  a  wrapper,  and  round  the 
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waist  they  have  a  cord  tied  so  tight,  as 
to  give  to  them  the  general  figure  of 
a  prodigious  ant.  They  are  not  tat- 
towed,  and  in  this  point  they  differ 
from  almost  all  the  other  tribes  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Great  Ocean. 

The  women  are  described  as  being 
equally  ugly  with  the  men.  Their 
heads,  faces  and  shoulders  are  painted 
red.  They  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat, 
and  carry  their  children  in  a  sort  of 
bag  at  their  backs.  Their  ornaments 
are  ear-rings  made  of  tortoise-shell  and 
bracelets:  one  of  the  latter,  four  or 
five  inches  broad,  wrought  with  thread 
or  cord,  and  shaded  with  shells,  is  worn 
by  them  just  above  the  elbow.  Round 
the  right  wrist  they  wear  hog’s  tusks 
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bent  circularly,  and  rings  made  of 
shells ;  about  the  left  the  men  have  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  intended  as  a  guard  against  the 
bow-string.  In  the  septum  of  the  nose 
there  i«  a  perforation  in  which  they 
insert  a  pi«ce  of  white  stone,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long. 

The  men  seem  to  have  no  kind  of  re¬ 
gard  for  the  other  sex,  who  appear  to 
be  oppressed,  despised,  and  in  a  state 
of  abject  servility. 

The  houses  of  these  people  are  low 
and  covered  with  palm-thatch.  Some 
are  inclosed  and  encircled  with  boards, 
and  the  entrance  to  these  is  by  a  hole 
at  one  end. 

Their  weapons  are  clubs,  spears,  bows 
2  c  2 
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ami  arrows.  The  club,  of  hard  wood, 
is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  aiul 
hangs  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a 
thick  rope  made  of  a  kind  of  grass. 
The  bows,  about  four  feet  long,  are 
formed  of  a  stick  split  down  the  middle, 
and  are  not  circular.  The  arrows, 
which  are  a  sort  of  reeds,  are  some¬ 
times  armed  with  a  long  and  sharp 
point  made  of  hard  wood  or  bone. 
Some  of  them  have  two  or  three  points, 
each  having  small  prickles  on  the  edges 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn  out  of  a 
wound. 

The  population  of  Mallicollo  alone  i3 
estimated  at  50,000  souls,  who  apply 
themselves  to  husbandry  and  live  chiefly 
>>u  vegetables.  Among  its  vegetable 
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productions  winch  are  numerous  and 
luxuriant,  are  bread-fruit,  bananas, 
sugar-canes,  yams,  and  oranges*  and 
hogs  and  common  poultry  are  the  do. 
mestk  animals. 
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PITCAIRN >S  ISLAND. 

This  island,  situated  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  Marquesas,  in  the  latitude 
of  25°  south  and  130°  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  no  more  than 
about  six  miles  long  and  three  broad, 
might  be  deemed  from  its  small  extent 
unworthy  of  notice  in  a  work  so  gene¬ 
ral  as  this  must  necessarily  be.  The 
interesting  picture,  however,  of  a  half- 
British  community  which  it  presents, 
claims  some  attention,  from  the  pleasing 
contrast  formed  by  their  manners  with 
those  of  the  natives  of  all  the  other  is¬ 
lands  in  these  seas. 
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Till  lately  uninhabited,  Pitcairn's 
island  owed  its  population  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances : — It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  year  1/89,  the  crew  of  the 
British  armed  ship,  Bounty,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Bligh,  while 
employed  in  conveying  plants  of  the 
bread-fruit  from  Otakeite  to  our  West 
India  colonies,  mutinied  against  their 
officers,  whom  they  put  on  board  the 
launch,  which,  after  a  passage  of  1200 
leagues,  fortunately  arrived  at  a  Dutch 
settlement  in  the  island  of  Timor.  The 
mutineers,  from  some  expressions  which 
escaped  them,  were  supposed  to  have 
sailed  for  Otaheile.  As  soon  as  the 
circumstance  was  made  known  to  the 
Admiralty,  Captain  Edwards  was  or- 
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do  red  to  proceed  in  the  Pandora  frigate, 
to  that  island,  and  to  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  bring  back  to  England,  the 
Bounty,  and  such  of  her  crew  as  he 
might  be  able  to  secure.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Otaheite  four  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  aud  ten  others, 
being  the  whole  of  the  survivors  re¬ 
maining  there,  were,  from  their  infor¬ 
mation,  apprehended  in  a  few  days. 
Four  of  these  men  afterwards  perished 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Pandora  \  the  rest 
were  brought  to  England  for  trial, 
when  four  were  acquitted,  six  were 
sentenced  to  die  and  three  were  actually 
executed. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  these 
men,  as  well  as  from  some  documents 
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that  were  preserved,  it  appeared  that 
as  soon  as  Lieutenant  Bligh  had  been 
removed  from  the  ship,  the  mutineers 
proceeded  with  her  to  Toobouai,  where 
they  purposed  to  settle  ;  but  as  that 
pla<  e  was  found  to  hold  out  but  little 
encouragement,  they  returned  to  Ota- 
heite,  and  having  there  laid  in  a  large 
supply  of  stock,  they  once  more  took 
their  departure  for  Toobouai,  carrying 
with  them  eight  men,  nine  women,  and 
seven  hoys,  natives  of  Otalieite.  On 
their  second  arrival  they  commenced 
the  building  of  a  fort  ;  but  from  divi¬ 
sions  among  themselves  and  quarrels 
with  the  natives,  the  design  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Christian,  the  leader  of  the 
discovered  that  his 


mutineers,  soon 
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authority  over  his  idle  accomplices  was 
at  an  end  :  he  therefore  proposed  that 
they  should  return  to  Otaheite,  where 
as  many  as  chose  it  should  be  set  on 
shore,  while  the  rest  should  proceed 
in  the  ship  whithersoever  they  might 
think  proper. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  sixteen  of 
the  mutineers  were  landed  by  their 
desire  at  Otaheite-  Two  of  these  had 
been  killed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pandora,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  car¬ 
ried  away  the  fourteen  others.  Chris¬ 
tian,  with  the  remaining  eight,  having 
taken  on  board  several  natives  of  Ota¬ 
heite,  mostly  women,  put  to  sea  on  the 
21st  of  September  17S9,  steering  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  heretermi- 
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natcd  the  accounts  given  by  such  of  his 
companions  as  were  found  at  Otaheite. 
They  stated,  however,  that  Christain 
on  the  night  of  his  departure  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  should  seek  some 
uninhabited  island  and  break  up  the 
ship  ;  but  all  th**  endeavours  of  Captain 
Edwards  to  gain  any  intelligence  cither 
of  the  Bounty  or  her  crew  at  any  of  the 
numerous  islands  visited  by  the  Pan¬ 
dora  totally  failed. 

For  twenty  years  the  fate  of  these 
people  remained  unknown  in  England. 
At  length  their  descendants  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Capt.  Folger  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ship  Topaz,  who  chanced  to  touch 
at  Pitcairn’s  Island  in  I8G8 :  but  it 
was  not  till  the  visit  of  the  British 
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frigates,  Briton  and  Tagus,  commanded 
by  Captains  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and 
Pjpon,  that  any  circumstantial  account 
of  them  was  obtained. 

These  vessels,  on  their  passage  from 
the  Marquesas  to  Valparaiso  In  Chili, 
fell  in  with  an  island,  where  none  is 
laid  down  in  the  charts,  though  they 
were  convinced  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  Pitcairn’s.  As  its  real  posi¬ 
tion  was  ascertained  to  be  so  far  distant 
from  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  and  as 
the  captains  of  the  Briton  and  Tagus 
considered  it  still  to  be  uninhabited, 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  shore,  to  behold  planta¬ 
tions  regularly  laid  out,  and  dwellings 
of  neater  construction  than  those  on 
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the  Marquesas  Islands.  When  about 
two  miles  from  the  land,  they  observed 
some  of  the  natives  bringing  down 
their  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  dashing 
through  a  heavy  surf,  and  paddling  off 
to  the  ships  :  but  their  astonishment 
was  unbounded  on  hearing  one  of  these 
people,  as  he  approached  the  ship,  call 
out  in  English  :  **  Won’t  you  heave  us 
a  rope  now  V* 

The  first  man  who  got  on  board  the 
Briton  soon  solved  the  mystery.  His 
name  he  said,  was  Thursday  October 
Christian,  the  first-born  on  the  island. 
He  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  is  described  as  being  a  fine 
young  man  about  six  feet  higb,  his 
hair  deep  black,  his  countenance  open 
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and  interesting,  of  a  brownish  cast,  but 
free  from  that  mixture  of  a  reddish 
tint,  which  prevails  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  His  only  dress  was  a 
piece  of  cloth  round  his  loins,  and  a 
straw  hat,  ornamented  with  the  black 
feathers  of  the  domestic  fowl.  u  With 
a  great  share  of  good-humour,”  says 
Captain  Pipon,  “  we  were  glad  to 
trace  in  his  benevolent  countenance  all 
the  features  of  an  honest  English  face  j 
and  I  must  confess,  I  could  not  survey 
this  interesting  person  without  feelings 
of  tenderness  and  compassion.”  His 
companion  named  George  Young,  was 
a  fine  youth  about  eighteen  $  and  seve¬ 
ral  others  afterwards  came  on  board. 

The  hour  of  breakfast  having  arrived 
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before  the  enquiries  of  both  parties 
were  satisfied,  the  British  officers  in¬ 
vited  their  half-countrymen,  as  they 
styled  themselves,  to  accompany  them 
below  and  partake  of  their  repast  j  they 
complied  without  ceremony.  If  the 
voyagers  were  untouched  on  being  hail¬ 
ed  in  their  native  language,  their  sur¬ 
prize  was  infinitely  heightened  when 
they  saw  their  new  guests,  before  they 
began  to  eat,  sinking  on  their  knees, 
and  with  uplifted  hands,  imploring  per¬ 
mission  of  God  to  partake  in  peace  of 
what  was  set  before  them :  and  when 
they  had  eaten  heartily,  resuming  their 
former  reverential  attitude,  and  return¬ 
ing  fervent  thanks  for  the  favour  which 
they  had  just  experienced.  The  omis- 
2  d  2 
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sion  of  this  ceremony  by  the  British 
officers  did  not  escape  their  notice  ; 
Christian  asked  Lieutenant  Shillibeer 
whether  it  was  not  customary  with  them 
also.  Embarrassed  for  a  reply,  the 
Lieutenant  evaded  the  question  by  draw¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  the  cow,  which  just 
then  happened  to  be  looking  down  the 
hatch-way.  At  this  sight  the  strangers 
expressed  much  surprize,  and  were  in 
doubt  whether  she  w'as  a  great  goat  or 
a  horned  sow. 

The  two  captains  accompanied  them 
to  shore.  With  some  difficulty  and  a 
complete  drenching,  they  effected  by 
the  assistance  of  their  conductors  a 
landing  through  the  surf,  and  were 
soon  met  by  an  old  man  of  about 
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sixty,  who  is  called  John  Adams,  but 
whose  real  name  is  believed  to  be 
Alexander  Smith,  the  only  survivor  of 
the  mutineers,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
then  blind  with  age.  He  was  at  first 
alarmed,  IM  the  object  of  this  visit 
was  to  apprehend  him ;  but  on  being 
assured  that  it  was  of  a  peaceable  na¬ 
ture,  he  was  relieved  from  his  anxiety. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of 
the  islanders  on  seeing  those  whom 
they  considered  as  their  countrymen. 
Yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  fruit, 
with  fine  fresh  eggs  were  set  before  the 
latter  and  the  old  man  would  have 
killed  and  dressed  a  hog  for  his  visitors, 
had  time  allowed  them  to  partake  of 
the  intended  feast. 
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This  interesting  colony  consisted  of 
about  forty-six  persons,  mostly  grown¬ 
up  young  people,  besides  a  number  of 
infants.  The  young  men,  all  born  in 
the  island,  were  very  athletic  and  of 
the  finest  forms — their  countenances 
open  and  pleasing,  indicating  much 
benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart : 
but  the  young  women  were  objects  of 
particular  admiration — tall,  robust  and 
beautifully  formed,  their  faces  beaming 
with  smiles  and  unruffled  good  humour, 
but  wearing  a  degree  of  modesty  and 
bashfulness  that  would  do  honour  to 
the  most  virtuous  nation  on  earth. 
Their  teeth,  like  ivory,  were  regular 
and  beautiful  without  a  single  excep¬ 
tion  ;  and  all  of  them,  both  male  and 
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female,  had  the  most  marked  English 
features. 

The  clothing  of  the  young  females 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  same 
manufacture  a«  that  worn  by  all  the 
.South  Sea  Inlanders,  reaching  from  the 
waist  to  the  kne»-s,  and  generally  a  sort 
of  mantle  thrown  loosely  over  the 
shoulders  and  hanging  as  low  as  the 
ancles ;  but  this  covering  appeared 
to  be  intended  chiefly  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun  and  weather,  for  it  was 
frequently  laid  aside,  and  then  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  entirely  ex¬ 
posed,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
more  beautiful  forms  than  they  exhi¬ 
bited.  They  sometimes  wreath  caps 
or  bonnets  for  the  head  in  the  roost 
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tasteful  manner  to  protect  the  face 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  observes 
Captain  Pipon,  though  they  have  had 
only  the  instruction  of  Otalieitean  mo¬ 
thers,  our  dress-makers  in  London 
would  be  delighted  with  the  simplicity 
and  yet  elegant  taste  of  these  untaught 
females. 

Their  native  modesty,  assisted  by  a 
proper  pense  of  religion  and  morality, 
instilled  into  their  youthful  minds  by 
John  Adams,  has  hitherto  preserved 
these  interesting  people  perfectly  chaste 
and  free  from  all  kinds  of  debauchery. 
Adams  assured  his  visitors  that  since 
Christian’s  death  there  had  not  been 
known  a  single  instance  of  any  young 
woman  proving  unchaste,  or  any  at- 
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tempt  at  seduction  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  All  labour  while  young  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  when 
possessed  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cleared  laud  and  of  stock  to  maintain  a 
family,  they  are  allowed  to  marry,  but 
always  with  the.  ip  probation  of  Adams, 
who  unites  them  by  a  sort  of  marriage- 
ceremony  of  his  own. 

The  greatest  harmony  prevailed  in 
this  little  society,  their  only  quarrels, 
and  these  rarely  happened,  being,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  expression,  “  quar¬ 
rels  of  the  mouth.”  They  are  honest 
in  their  dealings,  which  consist  in  the 
barter  of  different  articles  for  mutual 
accommodation.  Their  habitations  are 
extremely  neat.  The  little  village  ol 
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Pitcairn  forms  a  pretty  square,  the 
houses  at  the  upper  end  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  patriarch  Adams  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  old  blind 
wife,  a  native  of  Otaheite,  three  daugh¬ 
ters  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  boy  of  eleven  ;  a  daughter 
of  his  wife’s  by  a  former  husband,  and 
a  son-in-law.  On  the  opposite  side  is 
the  dwelling  of  Thursday  October 
Christian,  and  in  the  centre  a  smooth 
verdant  lawn,  on  which  the  poultry 
are  let  loose,  but  fenced  in  so  as  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  domestic  quad¬ 
rupeds. 

All  that  was  done  had  been  obvi¬ 
ously  undertaken  on  a  settled  plan  un¬ 
like  any  thing  to  be  met  with  on  the 
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other  islands*  In  their  houses  too  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  decent  furniture, 
consisting  of  beds  laid  upon  bedsteads  1 
with  neat  coverings.  They  had  also 
large  tables  and  chests  to  contain  their 
valuables  and  clothing,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  cliielly  by  the  elder  Otaheitcan 
females.  Adams’s  boose  consisted  of 
two  rooms  and  the  windows  had  shut¬ 
ters  to  close  at  night.  The  younger 
part  of  the  females  are  as  before  stated 
employed  with  their  brothers  under 
the  direction  of  their  common  father, 
Adams,  in  the  culture  of  the  ground# 
which  produces  cocoa-nut3,  bananas, 
bread-fruit,  yams,  sweet  potatoes  and 
turnips.  They  have  also  plenty  of  hogs 
and  goats.  The  woods  abound  with 
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wild  hogs  and  the  coasts  of  the  island 
with  several  species  of  good  fish.  The 
bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  as 
well  as  the  hogs,  goats  and  poultry, 
were  brought  hither  with  them  in  the 
Bounty. 

Their  agricultural  implements  are 
made  by  themselves  from  the  iron  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Bounty,  which  with  great 
labour  they  beat  out  into  spades,  hatch¬ 
ets  and  other  tools. 

The  day  on  which  the  British  cap¬ 
tains  landed  was  Saturday  the  17th  of 
September,  but  by  John  Adams's  ac¬ 
count  it  was  Sunday,  the  18th,  and 
they  were  keeping  it  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  prayer.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  Bounty  having  proceeded  thither  by 
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the  eastern  route  and  our  frigates 
having  gone  to  the  westward.  Their 
visitors  were  particularly  gratified  to 
observe  the  simple  and  unaffected  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  returned  thanks  to 
the  Almighty  fur  the  many  blessings 
they  enjoyed.  They  never  failed  to 
say  grart’e  before  and  after  meals,  to 
pray  every  morning  at  sun-rise,  and 
they  frequently  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed. 

Particular  enquiry  was  made  con¬ 
cerning  Fletcher  Christian.  From  the 
information  given  by  Adams,  it  appears 
that  this  ill-fated  young  man  was  never 
happy  after  the  rash  and  inconsiderate 
step  which  he  had  taken.  He  became 
sullen  and  morose,  and  practised  the 
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very  same  kind  of  conduct  towards  his 
companions  in  guilt  which  he  and  they 
so  violently  complained  of  in  their  late 
commander.  Disappointed  in  their 
expectations  at  Otaheite  and  the  Friend¬ 
ly  Islands  and  dreading  discovery,  he 
committed  himself  and  his  remaining 
confederates  to  the  mere  chance  of 
being  cast  on  some  desert  island,  and 
chance  threw  them  on  that  of  Pitcairn. 
Finding  no  anchorage  near  it,  he  ran 
the  ship  upon  the  rocks,  cleared  her  of 
the  live  stock  and  other  articles  with 
which  they  had  been  supplied  at  Ota¬ 
heite,  when  he  set  her  on  fire,  that  no 
trace  of  inhabitants  might  be  visible, 
and  all  hope  of  escape  from  the  island 
cut  off.  By  his  oppressive  and  tyran- 
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nical  conduct  lie  soon  disgusted  both 
his  countrymen  and  the  Otaliciteans  ; 
they  divided  into  parties,  and  disputes, 
frays  and  murders  were  the  consequence. 
His  Otaheitean  wife  died  within  a 
twelvemonth  after  their  landing,  after 
which  he  carried  off  one  belonging  to 
an  Otaheitean  man,  who,  watching  an 
opportunity  for  revenge,  shot  him  dead 
while  at  work  in  his  own  field.  Six 
Otaheitean  men  and  twelve  women 
were  brought  to  the  island  ;  all  the 
former  were  swept  away  by  desperate 
contentions  between  them  and  the  En¬ 
glish.  Five  of  the  latter  died  at  diffe¬ 
rent  periods  ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  our  frigates,  only  one  man, 
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John  Adams,  and  several  women  of  the 
original  settlers  remained. 

Adams  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  in  which  he  was  implicated  ;  but 
acknowledged  that  though  he  knew  he 
had  forfeited  his  life  by  it  and  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  penalty 
would  be  exacted  if  he  were  ever  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  yet  nothing  could 
ever  afford  him  such  gratification  as  to 
behold  once  more  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth  and  from  which  he  had 
been  so  long  estranged.  The  evident 
sincerity  of  this  declaration  so  strongly 
interested  Sir  Thomas  Staines  to  whom 
it  was  made,  that  he  immediately  of¬ 
fered  Adams  a  conveyance  for  himself 
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and  any  of  his  family  who  chose  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  He  appeared  pleased  at 
the  proposal,  and  sent  for  his  wife  and 
children,  who  were  not  then  present. 
The  rest  of  his  little  community  sur¬ 
rounded  his  door.  He  imparted  his 
desire  and  solicited  their  acquiescence. 
Appalled  at  a  request  not  less  sudden 
than  painful,  they  were  at  a  loss  for  a 
reply.  His  lovely  daughter,  though 
bathed  in  tears,  first  broke  silence. 
tc  Ohl”  exclaimed  she,  “do  not  take 
my  father  from  us  l  Do  not  take  away 
our  best  and  dearest  friend  V*  Her 
voice  failed  her,  she  was  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  reclined  her  head  on  her  hand 
and  gave  full  vent  to  her  grief.  His 
wife  too  joined  in  the  expression  of  the 
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deepest  sorrow.  When  his  wishes  be, 
came  known  to  the  others,  they  hurst 
forth  into  pathetic  solicitations  that  he 
would  forego  his  purpose.  Not  an 
eye  was  dry:  the  big  tear  stood  in 
those  of  the  men ;  the  women  shed 
them  in  full  abundance.  They  begged 
that  their  father  and  protector  might 
not  be  taken  from  them  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Staines  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
their  entreaties,  sensible  that  to  have 
removed  him  from  the  island  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  their  joint  and  earnest  sup_ 
plications  would  have  been  an  act  of 
the  greatest  inhumanity. 

As  the  old  man  was  anxious  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  the  old  world, 
his  visitors  supplied  him  with  some 
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magazines  and  modern  publications  to 
gratify  bis  curiosity.  His  library  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  books  which  had  belonged 
to  Lieutenant  Bligh,  but  the  captains* 
whose  stay  was  limited  to  a  few  hours, 
had  not  time  t<>  inspect  them.  They 
also  furnished  him  with  a  few  tools, 
kettles  and  other  article*,  such  as  the 
high  surf  would  permit  them  to  land. 

This  island  has  been  since  visited  in 
March  1819,  by  Captain  King,  of  the 
whaler  Elizabeth,  who  fully  confirmed 
the  preceding  account  and  furnished 
farther  particulars  concerning  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  appears  that  Adams,  whose 
good  intentions  cannot  be  doubted, 
has  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion 
strong  symptoms  of  that  bigotry,  which 
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is  the  inseparable  companion  of  igno¬ 
rance.  Thus  we  learn  that  one  of  his 
daughters,  whom  he  would  not  suffer 
to  marry,  lest  he  should  lose  the  benefit 
of  her  service,  having  formed  a  tender 
connection  with  one  of  the  young  men 
by  whom  she  became  pregnant,  Adams 
in  his  zeal  doomed  both  the  lovers  to 
die.  Not  an  individual  in  the  little 
community  could  he  found  to  execute 
the  sentence,  and  he  resolved  to  carry 
it  into  effect  himself:  but  on  the  re¬ 
monstrance  of  the  rest  against  his  bar¬ 
barity,  the  culprits  were  pardoned  but 
forbidden  to  marry.  Adams  also  re¬ 
lated  to  Captain  King  that  he  had 
parted  Christian  and  his  wife,  because 
he  had  read  in  the  Bible  that  it  was  un- 
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lawful  for  relations  to  marry,  and  they 
had  in  consequence  lived  separate  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  persuasions  of 
his  visitor,  however,  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  old  man,  that  he  not  only  pro¬ 
mised  to  reunite  this  pair,  but  sent 
for  his  daughter's  lover  and  signified 
his  assent  to  their  nuptials,  which  he 
fixed  for  the  following  day.  Captain 
King,  with  the  surgeon  of  his  ship  and 
some  of  his  crew,  passed  a  night  on 
the  island ;  and  was  voluntarily  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  natives  with  a  supply  of 
hogs,  goats,  fowls,  plantains  and  other 
provisions,  in  return  for  which  he  gave 
them  a  whale-boat^  razors,  combs  and 
various  useful  articles,  besides  >eeds  of 
different  sorts,  which  he  happened  to 
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have  on  board.  They  manifested  a  par¬ 
ticular  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
and  as  they  appeared  to  set  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  value  on  boohs,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  volumes  were  collected  on 
board  by  the  crew,  and  presented  to 
them* 

Adams  informed  his  visitors  that 
the  island  must  hare  been  formerly  in¬ 
habited,  as  a  quantity  of  human  bones 
had  been  found  at  different  spots  which 
were  supposed  to  be  burial-places,  and 
several  images  also  had  been  dug  up 
out  of  the  ground. 

The  island  itself  has  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  seems  to  be  so  fortified 
by  nature  as  to  oppose  an  invincible 
barrier  to  an  invading  enemy.  There 
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U  no  spot  where  a  boat  can  land  with 
safety,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  one 
where  it  can  land  at  all.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  always  obliged  to  carry  their 
little  boats  to  the  village,  but  the  wood 
of  which  they  arc  constructed  is  so 
light,  that  one  man  is  adequate  to  the 
burden  uf  the  largest  they  have.  An 
everlasting  swell  of  the  ocean  rolls  on 
every  side  and  breaks  into  foam  against 
the  rocky  and  iron-bound  shores. 

Whether  the  difficulty  of  access  be 
likely  to  prove  more  beneficial  or  in¬ 
jurious  to  tliia  innocent  and  interesting 
community,  is  a  question  which  time 
alone  can  decide.  For  though  it  may 
tend  on  the  one  hand  to  preserve  that 
purity  of  morals,  which  so  eminently 
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distinguishes  the  members  of  it  at  pre¬ 
sent,  it  may,  on  the  other  retard  if  not 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  arts, 
sciences  and  improvements  of  civilized 
life,  without  which  their  descendants 
would  necessarily  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
till  the  English  language  should  be  lost 
by  them  and  their  history  become  a 
mere  blank,  or  perhaps  an  absurd  tra¬ 
dition.  Such  no  doubt  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  tribes  now  inhabiting  other 
islands,  to  which  their  ancestors  were 
driven  by  accidental  causes.  The  few 
arts  which  they  possessed,  the  means 
of  procuring  the  scanty  supplies  re¬ 
quisite  for  support,  were  all  that  they 
could  bequeath  to  their  posterity ;  and 
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their  posterity,  not  long  retaining  any 
recollection  of  their  ancestors,  found 
themselves  on  this  or  that  island,  with, 
out  knowing  their  origin  or  from  whom 
they  were  descended. 
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